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A ws and — are to the doll por 

dies of civil ſocieties, what the vital ſpirits 
= life itſelf Ne to the natural bodies of anima+ 
ted creatures if And as thoſe that ſtudy the anatomy 
of dead carcales may ſee; that the chief organs 
and niceſt ſprings, more immediately required to 
continue the onen of our machine, are not hard 
bones, ſtrong muſcles and neryes, nor the {ſmooth 
white {kin that ſo beautifully covers them, but ſmall 
triffing films and little pipes, that are either over- 
looked, or elſe ſeem inconſiderable to vulgar eyes; 
ſo they that examine into the nature of man, ab- 
ſtract from art and education, may obſerve, that 
what renders him a ſociable animal, conſiſts not in 


his deſire of company, good nature, pity, affabili- : 
ty, and other graces of a fair outſide, but that his 
weſt and moſt hate ful e are the moſt neceſ- 


ſary accompliſhments to fit him for the largeſt, and, 


—— to the world, "og happiett and moſt Houriy - 


11 The following Fable, in in \ which, what I hare Jad: 
18 Wo: forth at large, was printed about fifteen years 
ago * in a {x penny pamphlet, called, ThE GU “TE 


BLING- HIVE. 3- Or KNAVES TURN'D HONEST. ; 


and being ſoon aſter pyrated, cricd about the. ters 


in a halfpenny ſheet. Since the firſt. publiſhing of 55 
it, I have met with ſeveral that, either wilfully or 


; ene 1 "ps, ood Jars . | 


A” . 
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the ſcope of it was a ſatyr upon virtue and mora- 
lity, and the whole wrote for the. encouragement 
of vice. This made me reſolye, wheneyer it ſhould 

be reprinted, ſome way or other to inform the rea- 
der of the real intent this little poem was wrote 

with. I do not dignify theſe few looſe lines with - + 
the name of a poem, that I would have the reader 
expect any poetry in them, but barely. becauſe they 
are rhime, and I am in reality puzled what name 
to give them; for they are neither heroic nor paſto- 
kal, ſatyr, burleſque nor heroi-comic; to be a tale 
they want probability, and the Whole is rather too 
Jong for a fable. AJI I can ſay ef them is, that 
they are a ſtory told in dogrel, lu, without the 
leaſt deſign of being witty, I have endeavoured to 
do in as eaſy and familiar a manner as I Was able: 
the reader ſhall be welcome to call them what he 
pleaſes. It vas ſaid of Montagne, that he was pretty 
well verſed in the defects of mankind, but unac- 
quainted with che excellencies of human nature: ik ” 
J fare no worſe, I ſhall think: myſeif well uſed; 
What country fever in the univerſe is to be un- 
Aerſtood by the Bee-hive repreſented here, it is 
evident from what is ſaid of the laws and eg | 

ſiüon of it, the glory, wealth, power and induſtry 
vl its inhabitants, that it muſt be alarge,” rich and 
Warlike nation, that is happily governed by a limi- 
ted monarchy. The ſatyr therefore to be met with 
im the following lines, upon the ſeveral profeſſions 
and callings, and almoſt eyery degree and ſtation of 
= Popes was not made to injure and point to parti - 
aeular perſons, but only to ſhew the vileneſs of the 
8 ingredients that altogether compoſe the wholeſome 
mixture ef a well-ordered ſociety; in order to ex- 
tol the wonderful power of political wiſdom, by the 
Vas | hep of which ſo beautiful à machine is raiſed from 
- the moſt contemptible branches. For the main de- 
gn of the fable (as it is briefly explained in the 
IE) is.:to_ſhew he 2 of f enjoying ing 
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PE moſt elegant comforts of life, that are to de. 

met with in an induſtrious, wealthy and powerful 

nation, and at the ſame time be bleſſed with all the? 

virtue and innocence that can be wiſhed for in a 

golden age; from thence to expoſe the unreaſona- po 

Bleneſs and folly of thoſe, that F of being | 

an opulent and flouriſhing, people, and wonderfully 5 

greedy after all the benefits they can receive as 
fuch, are yet always murmuring at and exclaiming 
againſt thoſe vices and inconveniencies, that, from 
the beginning of the world to this preſent day, have 
been inſeparable from all kingdoms and ſtates that” 
ever were famed for ſtrength, riches and | polieneſs, 

at the ſame time. 

To do this, 1 firſt Mybely touch upon ſome. of 
the faults and corruptions the ſeveral profeſſions 'and'o 
callings are generally charged with. After that, 5 

I ſhew that thoſe very vices of every particular pern | 
ſon; by  fkilful management, were made ſubſervient 8 
to the grandeur and worldly happineſs-of the whole. 5 

l by ſetting forth wat of neceflity „ 
the ee of general boneſty and virtue, and 
national temperance; innocence and content, I de- 
monſtrate,. that if mankind could be cured of the 

failings they are naturally guilry of, they would“ 
craſe to be capable of being raiſed into uch vaſt, 

potent and polite ſocieties, as they have been under | 

the ſereral great common-wealths and monarclies e 

that have flouriſhed ſihce the creation. 5 = 
If you alk me, why 1 have 'done all this, cu 
bono? ,and what opt theſe: notions. wilt produce“ 
truly, befic des the reader's diverſion, I believe none ar 
all; but, if T was alked, what naturally ought to be 

2 1. from them? I would anſtwer, That, in the 

place, the people who continually find fault 

with 4 nlp by reading them, would be taught - 
look at home, and exatnining their own toſtiences,”. 

be made aſhamed of always railing at what they 
are mote or letz Bl; of WA. ; and 12 i 
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the next, thoſe who are ſo fond of the cafe a 
- comforts, and reap all the benefits that are the con 
ſequenee of a great and flouriſhing nation, would 
learn more patiently to fubmit to thoſe inconvenien- 
cies, which no government on earth can remedy,- 
ben they ſhould ſee the impoſſibility of enjoying, 
any great ſhare of the firſt, without partaking Ike · 
wie of the latter. | 
This, I fay, ought naturally to be expected Sb 
the publiſhing of theſe notions, if people were to 
be made better by-any thing that-could be ſaid to 
them; but mankind having for ſbd many ages re- 
- hained AI che ſame, notwithiſtanding the many: 
in{truQtive and elaborate writings, by which their 


amendment has been endeavoured, I am not ſo 08 


28 3 hope for better ſucceſs from fo Inconfiderabl 
A triſle. 
„Haring allowed the ſmall advantage this. little. 
"whim is Hkely to produce, I think myſelf obliged 
to ſhew, chat it cannot be, prejudicial. to any; ſor- 
. what is publiſhed, -if it does no good, ought ar leaſt 
to do no 5 5 6 in order to har. f haye ma de ſome- 
explanatory notes, to Which the reader je bod. 
bimſelf referred- in thoſe. paſſages that ſeem. to be | 
molt liable ro exceptions. _ 

The cenſorious, chat never ſaw the CRUMBLING: 
uz, will tell me, that whatever: T may talk of | 
the fable, it not taking up a tenth part of the book, 
was only ;contnyed. to introduce the REWARKSs 5 
chat, inſtead of clearing u 8 doubtful or obſcure 
Flaces, I have; only. pitched. upon ſuch as 1 had * 

mind to expatiate upon; and that, far from ſtriving. 
to extenuate the errors committed before, 1 have 00 
made bad worle,. and ſhewn myſelf. a more bare- 
faced champion for vice in the rambling digreſſions, 
than J had done in the fable kſelf. | 
I ſhall ſpend. no timg, in anſwering theſe SE 
pns ; where men are prejudiced, the beſt apologies 
Bs oft; * I know that thoſe who think it eri 


2 


7 


— 
uinal to ſuppoſe a neceſſity of vice in any cafe 
whatever, will neyer be reconciled to any part ff 

the performance; but if this be thoroughly examis 

- "ned, all the offence it can give, muſt refult fromm 
_ the wrong inferences that may perhaps be drawn 
from it, and which I deſire nobody to make. Wen 
LT aſſert that vices are inſepirable from great and po- 
tent ſocieties, and that it is impoſſible their wealth 
and grandeur ſhould ſubſiſt without, 1 do not ſay, 
that the particular members of them, who are guil- 
ty of any, ſhould not be continually reproy' d, er- 
not- be puniſhed for them when they grow into | 

| There are, I believe, few people in London, of 8 
thoſe that are at any time forced to pg a-foot; = : 

bat what could with the ſtreets of it ach cleaner 

than generally they are, whilſt they regard nothing 
but their own clothes and private convyeniency : but 7 

When once they come to conſider, that what of =  _ 
fend: them is the reſult of the plenty, great rraf- 
fic and opulency of that mighty city, if they have 

any concern in itz welfare, they will hardly erer 
with to fee the ſtreets of it leſs dirty. For if we 
mind the materials of all forts that muſt fupply ſuch” 
an infinite number of trades and handicrafts, as are 
always going fot wand; the: vaſt quantity of victuals, 
drink and fewel, that are daily conſumed in it; the 

waſte and ſuper fluities that muſt be produced from 
them; the multirades of horſes, and other cattle, 
that are Mays dawbing the ' ſtreets; the carts,” 
coaches, and more heavy carriages,” that ate per- 
petually wearing and breaking the pavement of them, 
and, above all, the numberleſs Twarms of peoples 
that are continually harraſſing and trampling throuph 

every part of them. If, I fay, we mind all theſe, 
we thall find, that every moment mult produce new 
filth; and conſidering how far diſtant the great 
ſtrrets are from the river fide, what colt and care 

ſoexer be beſtowed to remove the naſtineſs alnolt* 
: > RS | PY 5 1 3 1 LE 
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as faſt as tis made, it is impoſſible London ſhoukd. 
be more cleanly before it is leſs flouriſhing. No- 


would I ask if a good citizen, in conſideration of. _ 


what has been ſaid, might not aſſert, that dirty, 
ſtreets are a neceſſary evil inſeparable from the fe- 
licty-of London, without the leaſt hindrance to the. 
cleaning of ſhoes, or ſweeping of ſtreets, and con- 
ſequently without any prejudice either ta the Black- 
guard or the Scavingers IH 


But if, without any regard to the intereſt or hap- 


pineſs of the city, the queſtion was put, What place. 
1 thought moſt pleaſant to walk in? Na body can 
doubt but, before the ſtinking ſtreets of London, 1. 


would eſteem a fragrant garden, or- a ſhady grove 


in the. country. In the ſame manner, if laying aſide 
all worldly greatneſs and vain-glory, 1 ſhould be as- 
ked, where I thought it was moſt probable that men 
might enjoy true happineſs ? I would prefer a ſmall. 
peaceable ſociety, in which men, neither enyyed nor 
eſteemed by neighbours, ſhould be contented to lire 
vpon the natural product of the ſpot they inhabit, 
to à vaſt multitude abounding in wealth: and power,., 
_ that ſhould always be conquering others by their ama 
broad, and debauching themſelves by foreign luxury. 
J VJ ĩ 09 + CHDEINON 
Thus much 1 bad ſaid to the reader in the firſt 
edition; and have added nothing by way of preface 
in the ſeconsd. But ſince that, a violent outcry has 
_ been made againft the book, exactly anſwering the - 
expeclation I always had of the juſtice, the wiſdom, . 
the chaiity, and fair-dealing of thoſe whoſe good- _ 
will 1 deſpaired of. It has been preſented by the 
grand jury, and condemned by thouſands who never 
0 a word of it. It has been preached againſt be- 
fore my lord mayor; and an utter refutation of it 
ig daily expected from a reverend divine, who has 


called me names in the advertiſements, and threat- 


ned to anſwer me in two months time for above five 


wonchs together. What I haye to ſay for myſelf, 


K 5 


— 
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the reader will ſee in my vindication at the end of the 

book, where he will likewiſe find the grand jury's- 

| preſentment; and a letter to the right honourable 
Lord C, which- is very rhetorical beyond argument. 

or connexion, The author ſhews a fine talent for 

invectives, and great ſagacity in diſcovering atheiſgm, 


where others can ſind none. He is zealous a gainſt 


wicked books, points at the FABLE OF THE BEE Ss. 
and is very angry with. the author: he beſtows four 
ſtrong epithets-on the enormity of his guilt, and by 
ſeveral elegant innuendos to the multitude, as the. 
danger. there is in ſuffering ſuch authors to live, and 
the vengeance-of heaven upon a- whole nation, very 
charitably recommends-him to their care. | 
Conſidering the length of this epillle,: and that ĩt 
is not wholly levelled at me only, I thought at firſt 


to have made ſome extracts from it of what related | 


to myſelf; but on a nearer enquir y, that what 


concerned me was 1o blended and interwoven with 
what did not, I was obliged to. trouble the reader 


with it entire; not without hopes: that, proli as it 
is, the extravagancy of it will be entertaining to · 


thoſe who — or treatiſe. it conderans with. | 


"ome . 
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- A 83 hive * noch with NY 3 8 
/ That liv'd in luxury and eaſe; © ©” f 
And yet as fam'd for laws 1 ee 
As yielding large and early Farms ; Wy 
Was counted the great , 3g hes: 
Of ſciences and induſtry. - 27 B& DEA. 


No bees had: heir pion” I wad... 
| More fiekleneſs, or leſs content: 
They were not flaves to eyranny, „ 
Nor rul'd by wild Democracy? 
But kings; that could not vrong, L 
Their power was citcumferib'd by Ewe ft bes A 
- Taxsz inſets hv'd like” men, and 8 A. 
Our actions they perform'd in ſmall: Th 


They did whatever's done in townu, > bak 

And what belongs to ſword er poke A 99" 3 f ; 
\ , Tho! th' artfull works, oy nimble — 5 2 
of minute limbs, ſeap'd heman ſighit; 0 7 


| Yet we've no engines, labourers, Aan (8 * 
| | Ships, caſtles, arms, artificers, 25 t 
Craft, ſcience, ſhop, or — 
Baut they had an equivalent: Top 
Which, fince their language 1 unknown, 
4 _— be — as we do our own. 2 I, 


2 De grumbling Hive: or, 


As grant, that among other things, | 
They wanted dice, yet they had kings; 

And thoſe had guards; from whence we may 
Juſtly conclude, they had ſome play; % 
Unleſs a regiment be ſhewn 


Of ſoldiers that make uſe of none þ 
Vas r numbers throng'd the fruitful hive 3. 
Vet. thoſe vaſt numbers made em thrive; 
Millions endeavouring to ſupply | 
Each other's luſt and vanity; - 
"Whillt other millions were employ d- 0 5 
Jo ſee their handy - works deſtroy d; 528 
They furniſh'd half the univerſe; 1 
WL had more. work than labourers. ©. 
Some with, vaſt, ſtocks and little pains, 
Jump' d into buſineſs of. great gain 
And ſome were damn'd to ſythes and ſpades, 
And all thoſe hard laborious trades 
Where willing wretches daily ſwea t-, 
And wear out ſtrength and limbs to ea. 
(A). . Whilſt others followed myſteries,.. AY 
To which few folk bind. 'prentices ;.” 
| That no ſtock but. that · of beaſs,. 
And may ſet up without a croſs; 
As ſhagpers, paraſites, pimps, players, N 
Pick-pockets, coiners, quacks, 1 pete 5 
And all thoſe that in enmit g,, 
With downright working, cunningiy- 
| Co vert to their own ufe the labour. 
Of their good · natur d heedleſs neighbour. , 
(B). Theſe were oalkd knaves but bar W ; 
The grave induſtrious were the ſame 1 
All trades and places knew ſome cheat, 
No calling was without. deceitt. | 
THzlawyers of whoſe art. the baſis, WE. TRE 
Was ning ns and flning.caſes,, e 0 
We _ Oppos'd 


. 


* 


1% Rn. KF 
Sppos'd all regiſters, that cheats 
Might make more work witli dipt eſtates; 
As wer't unlawful that one's own ors BR 
Without a Iaw-ſuit ſhould be known. E 
They, kept off hearings wilfully, | 
To finger the refreſhing fem: 2 
And to defend a wicked cauſſſxſ. 
Examin'd and ſurvey'd the laws, | 
As burglars ſhops and houſes do, 5 
To find out where they d beſt Neil rb „ 
P uvrsiclaxs valü'd fame and wealth - | 
Above the drooping patient's heath,  _ 
Or their own {kill : the greateſt part „ 
Study d inſtead of rules of art, „ _ 
Grave penſive looks and dull behaviour, 3 _ - == 
To gain th'apothecaries favour ; © : 
The praiſe of mid-wives, prieſts; and. all. 4 


That ſerv d at birth or ſaneral. 
To bear with th'ever- talking tribe, ; 1 
And hear my lady's aunt preſctibe; . | 
With formal ſmile, and kind how he Rr | | 
To fawn: on all*the family; 179 


And, which of all the greateſt curſt is, - | 
FP endbre the impertinence- of 7 a: = 
Anon the many priefts of V 
Hir d to draw bleſfings from above,  =—< 7 
Some few were learn'd and eloquent, e 3 
But thouſands hot and ignorant: „„ 
But all paſt muſter that could idem * 
Tbeir ſloth, luſt, avarice and pride; T1, e 
5 For whict they were as fam'd as taylor 
For cabbage, or for brandy ſailorn © '  * 
Some+meagre-look'd, and meanly . FJ 
Would myſtically pray for-bread, 135 
i Meaning, by that an ample ſtore,” e 
i eee Fe LI 
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And, hilt theſe holy drudges ſtary d, 
The lazy ones for which they ſerv'd, IN 
Indulg'd their caſe, with all the graces ' _. 
Of health and plenty in their faces. 5 
CO). Tas ſoldiers that were forc d to bebe, 5 
If they ſurviv d, got honour byt; . 
Tho' ſome, that ſhun'd the bloody Ray, 3 
Had limbs ſhot off, that ran away: : 
Some valiant gen'rals fought the foe 3 
Others took bribes to let them go: 
Some ventur'd always where 'twas warmz | 
Loſt now a leg, and then an arm; 
Till quite difabled, and put by, 
They liv'd on half their falary ; 3 
Whilſt others never came in play, 
And ſtaid at home for double pay. 
Taxi kings were ſerv'd, but knaviſhly | 
Cheated by their own miniſtry; 
Many that for their welfare ſlaved, 
Robbing the very crown they ſav d: 
| Penſions were ſmall, and they liv'd high, 
| Yet boaſted of dein honeſty, 
Calling, whene'er they ſtrain'd their %. 75 
The ſlipp'ry trick a perquilite; : 
And when folks underſtood their cant, 5 
They chang'd that for emolument ; 
Unwilling to be ſhort or plain, 
In any thing concerning gain; 3 
(D). For there was nat a bee but would | | 
Get more, I won't ſay, than he ſhould ; = 
But then he dar d to let them know, . 
(E). That paid for't; as your gamſters do, 
> « That, tho? at fair play, ne'er will own _ 
Before the loſers what they've won. 
Bur whocan all their ſrauds repeat? 
K* e which in the : Rroet | Fe WE” 
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They ſold for dirt renrich the grownd, 
Was dften by the buyers found 2 
Sophiſticated with a quarter 
of good-for-nothing ſtones and mortar; 
Tho Flail had little cauſe to mutter 
Who ſold the other falt for butter. | 
JusT1CE her ſelf, fam'd for fair dealing, 
By blindneſs had nol loſt her feeling; 
| Her left hand, which the ſeale's ſhould bold; 
Had often dropt them, brib'd with gold; 
And, tho” ſhe ſeem'd impartial, | 
Where puniſhment was corporal, 
Pretended to a reg lar courſe, - 
In murther, and all crimes of force; 
'Tho' ſome, firſt pillory'd for cheating, ay 
Were hang'd in hemp of their on beating; 
Yet, it was thought, the ſword ſhe bore | 
| Check'd but the deſp rate and the poor; 
That, urg'd by meer neceſſity, 


\ 


Were ty d ap to the wretched tree i r 


For crimes which not deſery'd that fk. 

But to ſecure the rich and great. 
Tuus every part was full of vice, 

| Yet the whole maſs a paradiſe ; 

Flatter'd in peace, and fear'd in wars, 

They were th' eſteem of foreigners, 


And laviſh of their wealth and lives, p 


The balance of all other bives. * 3 Ws” 
Such were the bleſſings of that ſlate ;- 


Their crirhes <confpir'd to make them _—_ | 


(F.) And virtue, ho from politics i 
Had learh'd a thouſand cunning oy. 


Was, by their happy 1 TOE by | 


Made friends with vice: and ever r fine a 
(8. The worſt of all the multitude * 
5 * for the common good. 


3 


2 


VV r 


wt; 


(M.) And odious pride a million more: 55 N - 


Vet whilſt they alter'd thus their laws. 


| They mended by inconſtancy. .. ee 
Faults, which no prudence could foreſee. 1 4 


| Which join'd with time and induſtry, 5 265 8 
(0.) It's real pleaſures, comforts, eaſe,” | ff 
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5 The grun i ing Hi Tues Or, 


. Tuts was the ſtate's-craft, that maintain d —* — 
Phe whole, of which each part complein'd.; 55 
This, as in muſic harmony | 
Made jarrings in the main agree; . 
(H.) Parties directly oppolite, C 
Aſſiſt each other, as twere for 1015 3. e bg 
And temp'rance with ſobriety, e ee 
Serve drunkenneſs and gluttony.... 3 
(I.) Tu rqot of evil, auarice, 


That damn d ill-natur'd baneful vice, N 


Was ſlave to-prodigality, 


(K.) That noble fin; (L.) ee 


Employ'd a million of the poor, 


(N.)-Envy itſelf, and vanity;. | EE 
Were miniſters of o 
Their darling folly, fickleneſs, IM 
In diet, furniture, and dreſs, 
That ſtrange ridic'lous vice was 
The very wheel that turn'd the trade. 


Their laws and clothes were equally, 


Objects of mutability ;. 


For, what was well done for a time, 


In half a year becomes a crime; 


still finding and correcting Haws, . 


Tavs vice nurs'd "ingenuity, . 


* 
Gr 


Had & life's conveniences, . ... 
CF.) To ſach a heighth, the very poor ” ** 

Liv'd better than the rich 8 5 
F 2 could be. added are: abe 5 
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8 turn d FRY 5 
| How vain is mortal happineſs ! + 
Had they but known the bounds. of lis ; = 
And that perfection here below  __ 
Is more than gods can. well beſtow; ; 
The grumbling brutes content 
With miniſters and government. 
But they, at every, ill ſucceſs, 
Like creatures loſt without n 
Curs'd politicians, armies, fleets ;. 
Whillt every one cried, damn the cheats,” 
And would, tho' conſcious of his own, 
In others barb'rouſly bear none. 
One, that had got a princely "AS 
By cheating maſter, king and poor, 
Dar'd cry aloud, the land muſt fink. 
© For all its fraud; and whom 10 think 
The ſermonizing raſcal chid + ie) 
A glover that ſold Jamb for kic. 5: my 
Tus leaſt thing was not done Ae 1 


Or eroſs d. the public bulineſs ; Por WP 2 . 


But all the rogues cried brazenly,.. - der ä 
* Good gods, had we but honeſty :!:! + 

| Mercy ſmil'd at-th* „„ enn 
And er call d it want of ſenſe, 
Always to rail at what they lov'd : 
But j jove with indignation mov d, 

At laſt in anger ſwore, He'd rid. 8 
The bawling hive of fraud z an did; „ 
The very moment it departs, * 15 220 
And honeſty fills all their beart z 
There ſhews em, like the inſtructive tree, 5 
Thoſe crimes which they re aſham'd. to Jee;. ie 
Which now in ſilence they conſeſs, 0 $234 
By bluſhing at their u neſs : 3 5 95 of | 
Like children that would bide -their 5 IE 
Oy _ colour on i. RE 8 
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1 grambling Hive r 


Imag' ning when they re look't upon, 
That others fee what they have done. 
Bur, Oh ye gods! what conſternation, 
How vaſt and ſudden was the alteration! 
In half an hour, the nation round, 
Meat fell a penny in the pound. | 
The maſk hypocriſy” s flung down, 
From the great ſtateſman to the clown: 
And ſome" in borrow'd looks well = 
Appear'd like ſtrangers in their own. 
The bar was filent from that day ; 2 
For now the willing debtors pay, 
Ev'n what's by creditors forgot 3 Wk 
Who quitted them that had it not. 1 / gages 
Thoſe, that were in the wrong, ftood mute, 
And dropt the pateh'd vexatious ſuit: 
On which, ſince nothing leſs can thrive, 
Than lawyers i in an honeſt Hive, 
All, excepr*thofe that got endugh,” | 
With Inkhorns by their fides troop '4 off. 
Jus ries hang'd ſome, ſet others fee 3 Dk 
And after goal very, 3 FANS 
Her preſence being no more tequit'd, | 
With all her train and pomp "a A 
Firſt march'd ſome finiths with locks ard re, 
Fetters, and doors with iron plates : 
Next goalers, turnkeys and aſſiſtants : bo” 
| Before the goddeſs, at ſome di ſtance, | 5 
Fler chief and faithful miniſter, e gg 
=; Squire Caron, the law's great e, r 
Boreè not th' imaginary ſword, FO 
But his on tools, and ax and . is yak . 95 
Then on a cloud the hood - wink d fair, 1 
Jus ies herſelf was pulh'd by air: 
About her cliariot and behind. 
OY N bums of every kind, 


bo: hs 


©. ip-ſtaffs, 


»\ 


1 ah wee” © 
Tip- ſtaffs, arid all thoſe officers, 


That ſqueeze a living out of tears. 


'Tro*® 


phyſic liv d, whilſt folk were ill, 


None would preſcribes but Bees of kill,” 


Which through the hive diſpers d ſo wide, 


That none of them had need to ride; 


Wav'd vain diſputes, and ſtrove to free | 


The patients of their miſery; 


Left drugs i in cheating countries grown, | 
And us'd the product of their own Lon 12 


| Knowing the gods ſent no diſeaſe 
Fo nations without remedies. 


Turin clergy rouz'd from hone, 
Laid not their charge on r $ _ "7 


But ſerv'd themſelves, exempt from 
The gods with'pray'r and facrifice; 
All thoſe that were unfit, or knew 


Their ſervice might be ſpar'd, withdrew: 
Nor was there bafimeſs for {6 many, 
(if th' honelt ſtand in feed of any), 

Few only with the high prieſt Hail, g dy | 


Fo whom the reſt obedience 3 
Himſelf employ d in holy cares; 
Reſign'd to others ſtate affairs- 


He chas d no ſtaty'ling from bis . 
Nor pinch'd the wages 


But at his houſe the hungry's fed, 
The hireling finds unmeafür d dead, 
The needy trayeller board and W. 


AnoNnG the king's. gteat minifters, 


And all the inferior officers 


The change was great; (Q.) fer m 


6f- _ 


2 


Bo - hey now Hv d on their falary . 


That a poor bee. ſhould ten times ene 
To o alk. his due, a triling os 
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10 The wits Hive : £ , 
And by ſome well- hir d clerk be made 1 „ 


To give a crown, or ne er be pad. 
Would now be call'd a downright cheat, „ 
Tho' formerly a perquiſite. 5 


All places manag d firſt by hre, 
Who watch'd each, other's N SES 
And often for a fellow-feeling, .. F 5 
Promoted one another's” ſtealing... e ee 
Are happily ſupply'd by One.. 
By which ſome thouſands more are gone N 
(R.) No honour now could be content, | 
Te live and owe for what was. "a 5 
Liv'ries in brokers ſhops are hung 
They part with coaches for a ſong ; 8 1 3 
Sell ſtately horſes by whole ſetss - 7 Af. ES 
And country-houſes, to / pay debts. FRET me | 
Vain colt is ſhunn'd: as much as: fraud: bY, 
They have no forces kept abroad; 
| Laugh at th eſteem of foreigners, „ . ur 1 
And empty glory got by wars z: 
They fight, but for; their eountry's os e IT 
When right or liberty's at ſtke. 
Now mind the glorious: hive, and fee... 4 
How honeſty and trade agree. "ord RED: 


The ſhew is gone, it thins apace; "ob bs . 
And looks with quite another face. 15 5 3 
For twas not only that they went, 5 * 
Buy whom vaſt ſums. were yearly ſpent ; : 2M vl xt 
But multitudes that liv d on chem, 1 


Were daily foxc'd to do the ſame. 8888 3 

In vain to other trades they d % „ 

All were o er: ſtock d accordingly, ... _ pa fg 125 
Tux price of land and houſes bells; 3 i 

_ Mirac'lous. palaces, whoſe; walls, pee THR 

Like thoſe of Thebes, were rais 'd b by "IE * 

be let; whilſt the” once gay, KG : 


- RKnaves turn'd honeſt. 


"Well-ſcated houſhold gods would be 
More pleas'd to expire in flames than ſee 
The mean inſeription on the door 

Smile at the lofty ones they bore. 
The building trade is quite deſtroyed, 

_ Artificers are not employ'd ; 5 

(S.) No limner for his art is fam d, 
Stone cutters, carvers are not nam d. 


Tuos x, that remain, grown temp rate, five, 


Not how:ts ſpend, but how to live, 
And, when they paid. their tavern 2422 
Reſoly d to enter it no more: 

No vintner's Jilt in all the hive 

Could wear now doth of gold, "ang be; 1 
Nor Torcol ſuch vaſt ſums advance, 
For Burgundy and Ortelans; 
The courtier's gone, that with his miſs: 


6 


: 


3 
2 


Supp' d at his houſe on Chriſtmas peas; 1 7 ef 16, 


 Spendingias much in two hours ſtay, | 


As keeps a troop of horſe a day. 7 | 
Tus haughty Chloe, to live great, 
lad made her (T. ) husband rob the ſtate _ 


But now ſhe ſells her furniture, | 
Which th' Indies had been ranſack'd for, — 
Contracts th* expenſive bill of fare, 
And wears her bag Fuit a whole youre; 
The flight and fickle age is paſt, | 
And clothes, as well as faſhions, laſt, _ 
Weavers, that join d rich ſilk with plate, 
And all the trades ol han 5 
Are gone. Still peace and plenty reign, 


And every thing is cheap, tho plain: LEE 


Kind nature, free from +Gard'ners force, 
Allows all fruits in her own courſe; 
But rarities cannot be had, ü TY. 
* 2 * , 

Where pains to get em are not paid. 3 


| #2 The grumb ing Hive : Or, oc. 
ö | As. pride and luxury decreaſe, _ + 
r 80 by degrees they leave the ſeas. 8 
| Not merchants now, but companies 7 85 
Remove whole manufactories. 
All arts and crafts neglected lie 
„ (V.) Content, the bane of induſtry, 85 
t Makes them admire their homely ſtore, 
| And neither ſeek nor covet more. 
Wh: So few in the vaſt hive remain, 
1 The hundreth part they can't maintain 
_ - Againſt th' infults of num'rous . EO us 
1 Whom yet they valiantly oppoſe: Dot. "of 
Till ſome well-fenc'd retreat is found, 71 
1 And here they die or ſtand their ground. Peony 
1 Doc hireling in their army's known ; N 25 . 
13 But bravely fighting 1 7 
Their courage and integrity 3 2: Ir 
At laſt were crown'd with victory. CRT be 
They triumph'd not. without their * 5 
For many thouſand bees Were . 4 = eV 15 
Hard'ned with. toils and exerciſe, 11 we ; 
They counted eaſe itſelf a vice; „ 
Which ſo i improv'd their remperanen; E 
That, to avoid extravagan ce. 
They flew into a hollow tree, e „ 
Biel wee eee 21 trop ak” 
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The MOR AL 


*P HEN ge romlaines \ fools ah Arrive 


(A.) To make a great an honeſt hive, 

(J.) T' enjoy the world's conveniencies, 
Be fam'd in war, yet live in eaſe, 
Without great vices, is a vain” 
Urori A ſeated in the brain. 
Frau, luxury, and pride muſt lite, 
I bil Nv the benefits recaive «+ 
 Hunger's a dreadfud plague, 10 deaths," 
Yet who digeſts or thrives avithout 2 
Do we not owe the growth of wine 
To the dry ſhabby crooked vine; 
Which, aubilſt its ſhoots nealedted food, 
Choat'd other plants, and; ran to wool ; 
But bleſt us with its noble /rait, : ai 
As ſpon as it avas td and cut: 
So vice it beneficial found, 121 

When it's by juſties lobt and a ber 

Nay, where the people would n, 

As neceſſary to the Hale, $ <3: 
As hunger i. is to mate em tt 
Bare virtue can't make nations live 


In ſplendor ; they, that would revive LL 


A golden age, muſi be at e N 
For en, as DI MIT” 
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477 NE of the 1 e aber ſo 8 
ple underſtand themſelves, is, that moſt wri- 
ters are always teaching men what they ſhould be, 
and hardly ever trouble their heads with telling them 
what they really are. As for my. part, without a- 
ny compliment to the courteous reader, or my ſelf, 
II believe man, (beſides skin, fleſh, bones, &c. that | 
are obvious to the eye) to be a compound. of vari- 
OUS p ns, that all of them, as chey are provo- 
*ked and come uppermoſt, . govern him by turns, 
Whether he will or no. To ſhew, that theſe quali- 
cations, which we all pretend to be aſhamed of, 
are the great ſupport of a flouriſhing ſociety, has 
deen the ſubject of the foregoing poem. But there 
being ſome paſſages in it ſeemingly paradoxical, I 
Shave in the ꝓreface promiſed ſome explanatory re- 
marks on it; which, to render more uſeful, L have 
thought fit to enquire how man, no better qualified, | 
might yet, by his own imperfections, be taught to 
_ diſtinguiſh between virtue and vice. And here I 
muſt defire the reader once for all to take notice, 
that when I ſay men, I mean neither Jews nor Chri- 
ſtians: but meer man in the ſtate of dare, and 
e of * _ hep . 
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MORAL VIETUE 


LL nh ele are only Clicious of : 


— 


pleaſing themſelves, and naturally follow 
the bent of their own inclinations, without con- 
ſidering the good: or harm that from their being 
pleaſed will accrue; to others. This is the reaſon 


| that, in the wild ſtate of nature, thoſe. creatures 


are fitteſt to live peaceably together in great num- 
bers, that diſcover the leaſt of underſtanding, 
and have the feweſt appetites. to gratify., and 
conſequently no ſpecies | of animals is without 
the curb of government, leſs capable of agreeing 
long together in multitudes than that of man; 
yet ſuch are his qualities, whether good or bad, 


7 


T ſhall not determine, that no creature beſides 


himſelf can ever be made ſociable: but, being 
an extraordinary Telfiſh and headſtrong, as well 
as cunning animal, however he may be ſubdued - 

by 5 ſtrength it. is impoſſible by force a- 


-- 


* 
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| =, 6 | i Enquiry into 
lone to woke him tractable, and receive the i im- 
ements he is capable of. 
The chief thing therefore, which law-givers 
and other wiſe men, that have laboured for the 
_ eſtabliſhment of ſociety, have endeavoured, has 
been to make the people they were to govern be- 
lieve, that ãt was more beneficial for every body to 
conquer than indulge his appetites, and much bet- 
ter to mind : the public than what ſeemed his pri- 
vate intereſt. As this has always been a very dif- 
ficult taſ, ſo no wit or eloquence has been left 
untried to eompals it; and the moraliſts and phi- 
loſophers of all ages employed their utmoſt kill 
to prove the truth of ſo uſeful an aſſertion. But 
whether mankind would "have ever believed it or 
not, it is not likely that any body could have per- 
uaded them to diſapprove of their natural ineli- 
nations, or prefer the good of others to their own, 
if at the ſame time he. had not ſhewed them an 
equivalent to be en joyed as a reward for the vio- 
lence which by ſo doing, they of neceſſity muſt com- 
mit upon theniſelves. Thoſe that have undertaken 
to civilize mankind were not ignorant of this; but 
being unable to give ſo many real rewards as would 
ſatisfy all perſons for every individual action, they 
were forced to contrive an imaginary one, that, as 
a general equivalent for the trouble of ſelf· denial, 
ſhould ſerve on all occaſions, and, without coſting 
any thing either to ihemſelves or others, be yet a 
"moſt acceptable-recompence to the receivers. 
They thoroughly examined all the ſtrength and 
Frailties of our nature, and -obſerving that none 
were either fo, ſavage as not to be charmed with 
praiſe, or ſo deſpicable as patiently to bear con- 
- tempt, juſtly concluded, that flattery muſt be the 
| _ mol powerful argument that could be uſed to hu- 
: man 


4 


| the Origin of 'moral Firtue. 17 
tan creatures, Making uſe of this 
engine, they extolled the excellency of our nature 
above other animals; and, ſorting forth with un 
bounded praiſes the wonders of our ſagacity and 
vaſtneſs of underſtanding, beſtowed a thouſand 
-encomiums on the rationality of our ſouls, by the 
help: of which we were capable of performing the 


. nþble atchievements. Having by this artful 
Way of flattery inſinuated themſelves into the 
| hearts of men, they began to inſtru them in the 
notions of honour and ſhame, repreſenting the 


one as the worſt of all evils, and the other as the 
higheſt good to which mortals could aſpire: which 
being done, they laid before them how unbecom- 
ing it was the dignity of ſuch ſublime creatures 
to be ſolicitous about gratifying thoſe appetites 


which they had in common with-brutes, and at 


the ſame time unmindful of thoſe higher qualities 


that gave them the pre-eminence over all viſible 


| beings. They indeed confeſſed, that thoſe impul · 


ſes of nature were very preſſing; that it was trou- 
bleſome to reſiſt, and very diffieult wholly to ſub- 
due them. But this Rigs uſed as an argument 
to demonſtrate, how glorious the conqueſt of them 


| was on the one hand, and bow ſcandalous on the 


other not to attempt it. 
To introduce moreover an engilaiion amongſt 


oy they divided the whole ſpecies in two-claſ- 
| ſes, vaſtly differing from one another The one 


conſiſted of abject, lo- minded people, that always 
hunting after immediate enjoyment, were wholly 
incapable of ſelf-denial, and, without regard to the 
good of others, had no higher aim than their pri- 


vate advantage; ſuch as, being enſlaved by volup- 


tuouſneſs, yielded without reſiſtance to every 
n, 8 
„ "I | 
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- £ulties but to heighten their ſenſual 8 : theſe 
vile grov'ling wretches, they ſaid, were the droſs 
of their kind, and having only the ſhape of men, 
Aiffer d from beutes in nothing but their outward 
figure. But the other claſs was made up of lofty 
high-ſpirited creatures, that, free from ſordid: ſel- 
fiſhneſs,- eſteemed the improvements of the mind 
to be their faireſt-poſſeſſions ;* and ſetting a true 
value upon themſelves, took no delight but in em- 
delliſhing that part in Which their excellency con» 
ſiſted ; ſuch as deſpiſing whatever they had in com- 
mon with irrational creatures , Oppoſed by the help 
of reaſon their moſt violent inclinations; and 
making a continual war with themſelves, to pro- 
mote the peace of others, aim'd at no leſs than the 
public neee and the Saget of their own paſ- 


on. 


Fartior eft {7 1 quem gui 22 ima, vincit | 


M @nia- 


"Theſe are called the true eee of their 
ſublime ſpecies, exceeding in worth the: firſt claſs 


wWy more degrees, than chat itſeif was lupeier to 


"he; beaſts of the field. 
As in all animals chat are not too e to 


| diſcover pride, we find that the fineſt, ' and ſuch 


Ads arc · the moſt heautiful and valuable of: their kind, 
have generally the greateſt ſhare of it; ſo in man, 
the moſt perfect of animals, it is fo inſeparable 
from his very eſſence (how cunningly ſoever ſome 


may learn to hide or diguiſe it) that without it the 


compound he is made of would want one of the 
chiefeſt ingredients: which, if we conſider, it is 
hardly to be doubted but leſſons and remonſtran- 


ces, ſo ſkilfully adapted to the good opinion man 


- +has. of himſelf, as thoſe I have mentioned, anuſt, 


* 
—\ 
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ir ſcatter'd amongſt a multitude; not only gain the 
aſſent of moſt of them, as to the ſpeculative part, 
but likewiſe induce ſeveral, eſpecially the fierceſt, 
molt reſolute, and beſt among them, to endure a 
thouſand inconveniencies, - andundergo as. many 
hardſhips, that they may have the pleaſure: of 
counting themſelves men of the ſecond claſs, and 
conſequently appropriating to themſelves all the 
excellencies they have heard of it. 
From what has been faid we ought to expect, i in 
the firlt place, that the heroes, who took ſuch ex- 
traordinary pains to maſter ſome of their natural 


appetites, and /preferr'd the good of others to any | 


viſible intereſt of their own, would not recede an 
inch from the fine notions they had received con- 
cerning the dignity of rational creatures; and, hav- 

ever the authority of the government on their. 
fide, with all imaginable vigour: aſſert the eſteem 
that was due to ' thoſe of the ſecond-claſs, as 
well as the ſuperiority over the reſt of their kind. 
In.the ſecond, that thoſe, who want à ſufficient 
ſtoek of either pride or reſolution to buoy them 
up in mortifying of what was deareſt to them, fol - 
* the ſenſual dictates of nature, would yet be 


aſham d of confelling themſelves to be of thoſe de- 


ſpicable wretches that belonged to the inferior claſs; 
and were generally reckoned to be io little remov'd 
from brutes; and that therefore in their own-de- 
ſence they would ſay, as others did, and, hiding 
their own imperfections as well as they could, cry. 
up ſelf-denial and publix · ſpiritedneſs as much. as 
any: for it is highly probable, that ſome of them, 
convinced hy the' W of fortitude and ſelfe 
conqueſt they had ſeen,” would admire in others 
what they found wanting in themſelves ; others be 
— of the refolution and proweſs : of thoſe oſ 
= " 5 


tic cond chaſe and that all of dem were kept 
in ave by the power of their rulers ; wherefore it 
is reaſonable to think, that none of them (whate- 
ver they thought in themſelves) would dare open» 
I contradit what by every body eiſe was 5 8 
criminal to doubt of. 
This was (or at leaſt might have deen) the man» 
ner after which ſavage man was broke; from 
whence it is evident, that the firſt rudiments of 
morality, broach'd by ſfulfall politicians, to render | 
men uſeful to each other as well as tractable, were 
chiefly contriv'd, that the ambitious might reap 
the more benefit from, and govern vaſt numbers 
of them with the greateſt eaſe and ſecurity. ' This 
foundation of politics being once laid, it is impoſe 
_ ible that man ſhould long remain unciviliz'd: for 
even thoſe, who only ſtrove to gratify their appe- 
tites, being continually croſs'd by others of the 
fame ſtamp, could not but obſerve; that whenever 
they check d their inclinations, or but followed 
them with more circumſpection, they avoided a 
world of troubles, and often eſcap'd many of the 
calamities that generally attended the too * 
2 after pleafure. 5D Falk 
Firſt, they receiv'd, as well as others, this hans 
8 of thoſe actions that were done for the good of 
the whole ſociety, and conſequently could not for · 
bear wiſhing well to thoſe of the ſaperior claſs 
that perform'd them. Secondly, the more intent 
rhey were in ſeeking their own advantage, with · 
out regard to others, the more they were hourly 
convinced, that none ſtood ſo much in their: wa 
as thoſe that were moſt like themſelves. - +» 
| k being the intereſt then of: the very worſt: of 
ahem more than any, to preach up public-fpirited- 
neſs, that they might _ whe fruits of the la- 
bour 


ä — and at the FR 


time indulge their own appetites with leſs diſtur- 
bance, they agreed with: the reſt, to call every 
thing which, without regard to the public, man 
ſhould commit to gratify any of his appetites, 


VICE; if in that action there could be obſerved' 


the leaſt proſpect, that it might either be injarious 
to any of the fociety, or ever render himſelf leſs 
ſerviceable to others: and to give the name of 
VIRTUE to every performance, by which man, 
contrary to the impulſe of nature, ſhould endea«- 
vour the benefit of others, or the conqueſt of his 
own n out ofa rational ambition or 


It ſhall be: objected, that no-  loclety was ever 
any ways civiliz'd before the major part had agreed 
upon ſome worſhip or other of an over-ruling 
power, and conſequently that the notions of good: 
and. evil, and the diſtiaction between Virtue and” 
Vice, were never the contrivance of politicians, . 
bat the pure effect of religion. Before I anſwer 
this objection, I muſt repeat what I have ſaid al- 
ready, that in this Ws 99 INTO. THE ORO 


OF MORAL VIETUE, I ſpeak neither of Jews nor 


Chriſtians, but man in his ſtate of nature and i — : 


norance of the true deity ;/ and then I affirm, that 


the idolatrous ſuperſtitions of all other — 


and the pitiful notions they had of the supreme 


Being, were incapable of exciting man to virtue, 
and good for nothing but to awe and amuſe a rude 


and unthinking multitude. It is evident from hi- 


ſtory, that in all conſiderable ſocieties, how ſtupid- 
or ridiculous ſoever people's reecived notions have. 
been as to the deities they worſhip'd, human na- 
ture has ever exerted itſelſ in all its branches, and 
that there is no earthly wiſdom or moral virtue, bus 

4s B 4- at 
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monarchies and commonwealths, that for riches 


and power have been anyways remarkable. 
The Ægyptians, not ſatisfied with having deified- 


| all the ugly monſters they could think on, were ſo 
filly as to adore the onions of their own ſowing; 
yet at the ſame time their country was the moſt 


famous nusſery of arts and ſciences in the world, 


and themſelves more eminently {kill'd-in the deep- 
eſt myſteries of nature than any nation bas deen 
ſinee. 


No ſtates or kingdoms under heaven kobe Vie. : 
ed more or greater patterns in all ſorts of morah 


- virtues than the Greek and Roman empires, more 


eſpecially the Jatter; and yet how looſe, abſurd 
and ridiculous were their ſentiments as to ſacred 
matters? For without reflecting on the extrava- 
gant number of their deities, if we only conſider 
the infamous ſtories they father d upen them, it 
is not to be denied but that their religion, far 
from teaching men the conqueſt of their paſſions, | 
and the way to virtue, ſeem'd rather contrived to 
juſtify their appetites, and encourage their vices.: 
But if we would know what made them excel in 
fortitude, courage and magnanimity, we mult caſt 
our eyes on the pomp of their triumphs, the mag-- 
nificence of their monuments and arches 3. their. 
trophies, ſtatues and inſcriptions; the variety of 


theirmilitary crowns, their honours decreed to 
ie dead, public encomiums on the living, and o- 
ther imaginary rewards they beſtowed on men of 


merit; and we ſhall find, that what carried ſo ma- 
ny of them to the utmoſt pitch of ſelf-denial, was 
nothing but their policy in making uſe of the moſt 


effectual means that human es could be 0 
Wiles: + 


It 
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n is viſible then; , that it was not any heathen re- | 
Prion or other idolatrous ſuperſtition, that firſt 
put man upon eroſſing his appetites and ſubduing 
his deareſt inclinations, but the ſkilfull management 
of wary politicians ; and the nearer we ſearch in- 
to human nature, the more we ſhall be convinced, 
that the moral virtues are the political e 
1 flattery begot upon pride. 

There is no man of what capacity or penetra- 
tion ſoever, that is wholly proof againſt the witch- 
craft of flattery, if artfully. performed, and ſuited 

to his abilities. Children and fools will fwallow 
perſonal praiſe, but thoſe that are more cunning, 
| muſt be managed with greater circumſpedtion ; 
| and the more general the flattery is, the leſs it is 
ſuſpeRed by thoſe it is levell'd at. What you ſay 
in commendation of a whole town is receiv'd with 
pleaſure by all the inhabitants: ſpeak in com- 
mendation of letters in general, and every man 
of learning will | think himſelf in particular oblis 
ged to you, Von may ſafely praiſe the employment 
2 man is of, or the country he was born in; be- 
cauſe you give him an opportunity of ſcreening. 
the joy he feels upon his own account, under the 
eſteem which he pretends to have for others. 
It is common among cunning men, that under- 
ſtand the power which flattery bras upon pride, 
when they are afraid they ſhall be impoſed upon, 
to enlarge, though much againſt their conſcience, 
upon the honour, fair dealing and integrity of the 
family, country, or ſometimes the profeſſion of 


him they ſuſpect; becauſe they know that men 


often will change their reſolution, and act againſt 
their inclination, that they may have the pleaſure 
of continuing to appear in the opinion of ſome, 
* they? are conſcious not to be in reality. Thus 

: = - . ſa⸗ | 
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fagacions moraliſts draw men like angels, in x hopes 
that the pride at leaſt of ſome will put them upon 
copying after the beautiful originals which they 
are repreſented to be. 

When the emi Sir Richard Steel, in 
the uſual elegance of his eaſy ſtyle, dwells on the 


praiſes of his ſublime ſpecies, and with all the | 


embelliſhments of rhetoric ſets forth the excellency 
of human nature, it is impoſſible not to be charmed 

with his happy turns of thought, and the polite- 
nefs of his expreſſions. But though 1 have been 
often moved by the force of his eloquence, and rea+ 
dy to ſwallow the ingenious ſophiſtry with pleaſure, 
yet I could never be ſo ſerious but, refleQing on 
his artful encomiums, I thought on the tricks made 
- uſe of by the women that would teach children to 
be mannerly. When an aukward girl, beſore ſhe 
can either ſpeak or go, begins, after many entrea- 
ties, to make the firſt rude eſſays of court ſying, 
the nurſe falls into an eeſtafy of praiſe; There's 


1 7 a delicate court'ſy ! O fine miſs } There's a pret · 


ty lady! Mamma! Miſs can make a better court ſy 
than her ſiſter Molly !* The fame is ecchoed over 
by the maids, whilſtMamma almoſt hugs the child 
20 pieces: only miſs Molly, who being four years 
older, knows how to make a very handſome court'- 

ſy, wonders at the perverſeneſs of their judg- 
ment; and, ſwelling with indignation, is ready to 
cry at the injuſtice that is done her, till, * 
whiſper'd in the ear that it is only to pleaſe the 
baby, and that ſhe is a woman, ſhe grows proud 
at being let into the fecret; and, rejoicing at the 
ſuperiority of her underſtanding, repeats what has 
been ſaid with large additions, and inſalts over 
the weakneſs of her ſiſter, whom all this while ſhe 


fancies — them. Theſe 
extra- 
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extravagant praiſes would, by any one above the 
capacity of an infant, be call'd fulſome flatteries, 
and, if you will, abominable lies; yet experience 
teaches us, that by the help of ſach groſs encomi.| . 
ums, young miſſes will be brought to make pret=- 
ty curt'fies,, and behaye themſelves womanly much 
fooner, and with leſs trouble, than they md 
without them. Tis the ſame with boys, whom 
they'll ſtrive to-perſwade, that all. fine gentlemen 
do as they are bid, and that none but beggar boys 
are rude, or dirty their clothes; nay as ſoon as the 
wild brat with his untaught fiſt begins to fumble 
for his hat, the mother, to make him pull it off, 
tells him before he is two years old, that he is a 
man; and if he repeats that action when ſhe deſires 
- him, he's preſently a captain, a lord mayor, a 
| king, or ſomething higher if ſhe can think of it; 
ll, egg den by the force of praiſe the little urchin 

eadcavonrs to imitate man as well as he can, and 
ſtrains all his faculties to appear what his ſhallow - 
noddle imagines he is believed to be. 

The meaneſt wretch puts an ineſtimable value 
upon himſelf, and the higheſt wiſh-of the ambi- 
. tious man is to have all the world, as to that par- 
ticular, of his opinion: ſo that the moſt unſatiable 
thirſt after fame that ever hero was inſpired with, 
was never more than an ungovernable greedineſs 
to engroſs the eſteem. and admiration of others in 
| future ages as well as his on; and what mortifi« - 
cation ſoever-this truth might be to the ſecond * 
thoughts of an Alexander or a Cæſar, the great 


recompenſe in view, for- which the moſt exalted 


minds have with ſo much alacrity ſacrificed their 
quiet, health, ſenſual pleaſures and every inch of 
_ _ . themſelves has never been any thing elſe but the 

| breath of man, the aerial coin, of praiſe, Who 
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can forbear laughing when he thinks on all the gread 
men that have been ſo ſerious on the ſubject of 
that Macedonian madman, his capacious ſoul, that 
mighty heart, in one corner of which, according 
to Lorenzo Gratian, the world was ſo anmodionſs 
ly lodged, that in the whole there was room for 
fix more? who can forbear laughing, I ſay, when 

he compares the fine things that have been ſaid of 
Alexander, with the end he propoſed to himſelf 
from his vaſt exploits, to be proved from his own 


mouth; when the vaſt pains he took to paſs the 


Hydaſpes forced him to cry out, Oh ye Atheni- 
sans, could you believe what dangers 1 expoſe 
* myſelf to, to be praiſed by you! To define 
then the reward of glory in the ampleſt manner, 
the moſt that ean be ſaid of it is, that it conſiſts 
in a ſuperlative felieity, which a man, who is con- 
ſcious of having performed a noble action, enjoys 


in ſelf- love, whilſt he is pr on the n > 


he expects of others. 

But here I ſhall be told, that; beßdes the thoily | 
toils of war and public buſtle of the ambitious, 
_ there are noble and generous actions that are per- 
formed in ſilence; that virtue being its own re- 
ward, thoſe who are really good have a ſatisfaction 
in their conſciouſneſs of being ſo, which is all the 
recompence they expect ſrom the moſt worthy per- 
formances; that ameng the heathens there have 
deen men, who, when they did good to others, 
were ſo far from coveting thanks and applauſe, 
that they took all imaginable care to be for ever 
conceaPd from thoſe on whom they beſtowed their 
benefit, and conſequently that pride has. no hand 

in ſpurring man on to the higheſt my of ſelf- de- : 
— 

In anſwer © this 1 ty that it is impoſſible to 
judge 
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jadge of a man's performance, unleſs we are tho- 
roughly acquainted with the principle and motive 
from which he acts Pity, tho! it is the moſt gen- 
tle and the leaſt miſchievous of all our paſſions, is 
yet as much a frailty of our nature, as anger, pride 
or fear, The weakeſt minds have generally the 
greateſt ſhare of it, for which reaſon none are 
more compaſſionate than women and children. 
It muſt be owned, that of all our weakneſſes it is 
the moſt amiable, and bears the greateſt reſemblance 
to virtue; nay, without a conſiderable mixture of 
it the ſociety could hardly ſubſiſt: but as it is an 
impnlſe of nature, that conſults neither the pu- 
blic intereſt nor our own reaſon, it may produce e- 


vil as well as good. It has helped to deſtroy 1 


honour of virgins, and corrupted the integrity of 
judges; and whoever acts from it as a principle, 
what good ſoever he may bring to the ſociety, hass 
nothing to boaſt of but that he has indulged a 
paſſion that has happened to be beneficial to the 
public. There is no merit in ſaving an innocent 
babe ready to drop into the fire: the action is 
neither good nor bad, and what beneſit ſoever the 
inſant received, we only obliged our ſelves; for 
to have ſeen it fall, and not ſtrove to hinder it, 
would have cauſed a pain, which ſelf· preſervation 
compell'd us to prevent: nor has a rich prodigal, 
that happens to be of a commiſerating temper, that 
loves to gratify his paſſions, greater virtue to boaſt 
of, when he relieves an object of compaſſion _ 
what to himſelf is a trifle. 
But ſuch men, as without complying with any . 
weakneſs of their own, can part from what they 
value themſelves, and, from no other motive but 
their love to goodneſs, perform a worthy action 
in ſilence; ; tack men I confeſs have acquired more 
— 


refined notions of virtue than thoſe 1 have hither- 
to ſpoke of; yet even in theſe (with which the 
world has yet never ſwarm'd) we may diſcover· no 
mall ſymptoms of pride, and the humbleſt man 
alive muſt confeſs, that the reward of a virtuous 
action, which is the ſatisfaction that enſues upon 
it, conſiſts in a certain pleaſure he procures to him- 
ſelf by contemplating on his own worth: which 
pleaſure, together with the occaſion of it, are as 
certain ſigns of pride, as looking pale- and trem- 
bling at any imminent danger are the ſymptoms 
of, fear. 
If the too ſerupulous reader ſhould at firſt view. 
eonderan theſe notions concerning the origin of 
moral virtue, and think them perhaps offenſive to 
Chriſtianity, 1 hope he'll forbear his cenſures, 
when he ſhall conſider, that nothing can render 
the unſearchable depth of the divine wiſdom more 
conſpicuous, than that Man, whom providence had 
_ defigned for ſociety, ſhould nat only by his own 
frailties and imperfetions be led into the road to 
temporal happineſs, but likewiſe receive from a 
_ ſeeming neceſſity of natural cauſes, a tincture of 
that knowledge, in which he was afterwards to be 
made perſect by the true religion, to his eternal 
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getting of a livelihood when they ſhall be ar- 
rived at maturity, moſt people look out for ſome 
warrantable employment or other, of which there 


are whole bodies or companies, in every large ſo- 
ciety of men. By this means all arts and ſciences, - 


as well as trades and handicrafts, are perpetuated 


in ͤ the commonwealth, as long as they are found 
uſeful; the young ones that are daily brought up 


to them, continually * the 105 of the old 


ones that die. But ſome of theſe employments 


being vaſtly more creditable than others, accord 
ing to the great difference of the charges required 


to ſet up in each of them, all prudent parents in 


the choice of them chiefly conſult their own abili- 
ties, and the circumſtances they are in. A man 


that gives three or four hundred pounds with his 
fon to a great merchant, and has not two or three 


thouſand pounds to ſpare againſt he is out of his 
time to begin the world with, is much to blame 
not to have brought his child up to ſomething =o 
might be followed with leſs. money. 
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tion, that have but very ſmall revenues, and yet 
are forced, by their reputable callings, to make a . 


greater Ggure than ordinary people of twice their 
income. If theſe.have any children, it often hap- 
pen5; that as their indigence renders them i incapa · 
ble of bringing them up to creditable occupation, 


ſo their pride makes them unwilling to put them 
out to any of the mean laborious trades, and then, 


in hopes either of an alteration in their fortune, or 
that ſome friends, or favourable opportunity ſhall 


offer, they from. time: to time put off the diſpoſing 


of them, ill inſenſibly they come to be of age, 
and are at laſt brought up to nothing. Whether 


this-negle& be more barbarous to the childrens: r 


prejudicial to the ſociety, I ſhall not determine. 


At Athens all children were forced to aſſiſt their 


parents, if they came to want: but Solon made a 


law, that no ſon ſhould be obliged to relieve his fa- 
| ther, who had not bred him up to any calling. 


Some parents put out their ſons to good trades 
very ſuitable to their then preſent abilities, but 


| happen to die or fail in the world, before the chil- 
Aren have finiſhed their apprenticeſhips, or are 


made fit for the buſineſs they are to follow: a great 


many young men again on the other hand are hand- 
ſomely provided for, and ſet up for themſelves, that 
yet (ſome for want of induſtry, or elfe a ſufficient 
knowledge in their callings, others by indulging 

their pleaſures,” and ſome few by - misfortunes), are 
reduced to poverty, and altogether unable to main- 


tain themſelves by the buſineſs they were brought 


up to. It is impoſſible but that the neglects, miſ- 


managements and misfortunes I named, | muſt very 
frequently happen in populous places, and confe · 


quently great numbers of people be daily flung un- 


provided for into the wide world, how rich and po- 
tent a commonwealth may be, or what care ſo- 
8 | 1 WV 
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ever a government may take to hinder it. How: 
muſt theſe people be diſpoſed of? the ſea, I know 
and armies which the world is Choe without, 
will take off ſome. Thoſe tliat are honeſt drudges, 
and. of a laborious temper, will become journey 
men to the trades they are of, or enter into ſome 
| Other ſervice: ſuch of them as. ſtudy d: and were 
ſent to the univerſity, may become ſchoolmaſters, 
tutors, and ſome few of them get into ſome office 
or other : but what muſt become of the lazy that 
care for no manner of working, and the fickle that 1 
hate to be conſined to any thing. 
"Thoſe that ever took delight in plays and ro 
mances, and have a ſpice of gentility, will, in all 
probability, throw their eyes upon the ſtage, and, 
i they have a goodelocution with tolerable-mein, 
turn actors. Some that love their bellies above 
any thing elſe, if they have a good palate, and a 
little knack at cookery, will ſtrive to get in with 
gluttons-and epicures, learn to cringe and bear all 
manner of uſage, and fſo-turn paraſites, ever flat- | 
\tering the maſter, and making miſchief among the- 


reſt'of the family. Others who, by their own and. 1 55 


companions lewdneſs, judge of people's inconti- 
nence, will naturally fall to intriguing, and endea- 
vour to live by pi for ſuch as either want 
leiſure or addreſs to ſpeak for themſelves. Thoſe 
of the moſt abandoned principles of all, if they are 
ſly and dextefous, turn ſharpers, pick - pockets or 


coiners, if their {kill and ingenuity give them leave. EE 


Others again that have obſerved the credulity of 
fmple women, and other fooliſh people, if they: 
have impudence and a little cunning, either ſet up 
for. doctors, - or elſe pretend to tell fortunes; and 

every one turning the vices and frailties of others 
to his on ee! <ntdeavours to _ ** liv 
ing 
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ing the eakeſt and ſhorteſt way his talent and abi 
Iities will let him. 

"Theſe are certainly the bane of civil ſociety ; 
| but they are fools, who not conſidering what bas 
been ſaid, ſtorm at the remiſneſs of the laws that 
fuffer them to live, whilſt wiſe men content them 
felves with taking all imaginable care not to be 
eircumvented/by them; without r 


e 
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6 * TheſtaperecalPd never; but bar the no, 
| WIE grave induſtrious were the fame. 380 
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pliment to all the trading part of the peo - 
ple. Bur if the word Knave may be underſtood in 
its full latitude, and comprehend every body that 
is not ſincerely honeſt, and does to others what he 
would diſlice- — hiwfblf; I don't wins 
ſtion but I ſhall make good the charge. To paſs 
by the innumerable artifices, by. which buyers and 
- ſellers out · wit one another; that. are daily allowed 
of, and practiſed among the faireſt of dealers ;.ſhew- 
me the tradeſman that has always difcovered the 
defects of his goods ro-thoſe that cheapen'd them; 
nay; where will yon find one that has not at one 
time or other induſtriouſly conceal'd them, to the 
detriment of the buyer? Where is the merchant that 
has never againſt his conſcience extoll'd his wares 
GEE * the better? 

. Decio, 


4 
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Derio, a man of great figure, that had large 
commons for ſugar from feveral 


fea, treats about a confiderable paree] of that 
commodity with: Alcander an eminent Weſt-India- 
wes both underſtood the market very well, 

but could not agree: Decio was a man of ſubſtance, 


and thought no body oughd to buy cheaper than 


kimſelf; Alcander was the ſame, and, not wanting 
money, ood for his price. Whilſt they were driving 
their bargain at a tavern near the exehange, Alcan- 
der's man brought his maſter a letter from the 
Weſt- Indes, that informed him of a much greater 
quantity of ſugars coming for England than was 
expected. Alcander now wiſhed for nothing more 
than to ſell at Decio's. price, before the news was 


public; but being a cunning fox, that he might 


not ſeem too „nor yet loſe bis euſto- 
mer, he drops the diſcourſe they were upon, and, 
putting on a jovial humour, commends the 
ableneſs of the weather, from whence falling upon 


the delight he took in his gardens, invites. Decio: 


to go along with him to his country-houſe, that 
was not above twelve miles from London. It was 


in the month of May, and as it happened upon a˙ 


An the aſternoon; Decic, who: was . 
fingle man, and would have no - buſtneſs. in town 
before Tueſday, accepts of the other's civility, and 
away they go in Alcander's coach. Decio 


ſplendĩdly entertaĩned that night, and the day fol. ; 
lowing ; the Monday morning, to get himſelf an 


appetite, he goes to take the air upon a pad of 


Alcander's, and coming back meets with a gentle- | 
man of his acquaintance, who tells him news was 


come the night before, that the Barbadoes fleet was 
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34 . Remark ca 
came out; it had been confirmed at LI yod's coffee-- 


houſe, where it was thought- ſugars Soak riſe 25 


per cent. by change time. Decio veturns to his 
friend, and immediately reſumes the diſcourſe they 
had broke off at the tavern: Alcander; who think- 


ing himſelf ſure of his chap, did not deſign to have: 


moved it till after dinner, was very glad to ſee him - 


ſelf ſo happily prevented; but how defirous ſoe- 


ver he was to ſell, the other was yet more eager. 
to buy; yet both of them, afraid of one another 


for a conſiderable time, counterfeited all the indif- 
ference imaginable; till at laſt Decio, fired with 


what he had heard, thought delays might prove 
dangerous, and booting 4 guinea upon the table, 


day they went to London; the news proved true, 


and Decio got five bundred pounds by his ſugars... 


Alcander, „ whilſt he had ſtrove to over-reach the 
other, was paid in his own coin : yet all this is 
called fair dealing; but I am ſure neither of them 
would 5 — A ge arg as N * to 
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| adit their will, and ſome of them for their 
oriines, and are compell d to 3 with threats, 


Remark C I 
and often blows, yet they would be eſteemed for 
what they would have avoided, if it had been in 
their power: whereas, if reaſon in man was of equal 


weight with his pride, he could never be pleas d with 


praiſes which he is conſcious he does not deſerve. 
By honour, in its proper and genuine ſignifica- 
tion, we mean nothing elſe but the good opinion 
of others, which is counted more or leſs ſubſtan- 


tial, the more or leſs noiſe or buſtle there is made 


about the demonſtration of it; and when we ſay 
the ſovereign is the fountain of honour, it figni- 


ſies that he has the power, by titles or ceremo- 


nies, or both together, to ſtamp a mark upon 
whom he pleaſes,” that ſhall be as current as his 
coin, and procure the owner the good opinion of 
every body, whether he deſerves it or not. 


The reverſe of honour is diſhonour, or igno- 
miny, which conſiſts in the bad opinion and con- 
tempt of others; and as the firſt is counted a re- 


ward for good actions, fo this is eſteem'd a puniſh- 
ment for-bad ones; and the more or leſs public 
or heinous the manner is in which this contempt 


of others is ſhewn, the more or leſs the perſon ſo 


ſuffering is degraded by it. This i ignominy is like. 


wiſe call'd ſhame, from the effect it produces; for 


tho' the good and evil of honour and diſhonour 


are imaginary; yet there is a reality in ſhame, as 


it ſignifies a paſſion that has its proper ſymptoms, 
over- rules our reaſon, and requires as much la- 
bour and ſelf-denial to be ſubdued, as any of the 
reſt ; and ſince the moſt important actions of life 


often are regulated according to the influence this 
paſſion has upon us, a through underſtanding of 

it muſt help to illuſtrate the notions the world 
has of' honour and by 5 e _ ſhall-therefore 


LET . * 2 
* 
Firſt, 


deſcribe it it at large, ELIE 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
YF 


may be called a ſorrowful reflection on our own 


and bluſh when they are guilty of no crime, and 


with whom they have neither friendſhip or affini- 


them, and that notwithſtanding this, the moſt vir- | 
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cc unworthineſs, proceeding from an apprehenſion 
* that others either do, or might, if they knew 
ec all, deſervedly deſpiſe us.” The only objecti- 
on of weight, that can be raiſed againſt this deſi-ä 
mition is, that innocent virgins are often aſhamed, 


can give no manner of reaſon for this frailty : 
and that men are often aſhamed for others, for, or 


ty ; and conſequently that there may be a thouſand 
inſtances of ſhame given, to which the words of 
the definition are not applicable. To anſwer this 
J would have it firſt conſidered, that the modeſty | 
of women is the reſult of cuſtom and education, 
by which all -unfaſhionable denudations and filthy | 
expreſſions are rendred frightful and abominable to 


tuous young woman alive will often, in fpite of 
ther teeth, have thoughts, and confuſed ideas of | 
things ariſe in her imagination, which ſhe would | 
mot reveal to ſome people for a thouſand worlds. 
Then, 1 fay, that when obſcene words are ſpo- | 
ken in the preſence of an unexperienced virgin, 
ſhe is afraid that ſome body will reckon her to un- 
derſtand what they mean, and conſequently that 


which ſhe deſires to be thought ignorant of. The 


. refleting on this, and that thoughts are forming pf 
to her diſadvantage, brings upon her that paſſion | fo 


which we call ſhame ; and whatever can fling her pr 


- tho' never ſo remote from lewdneſs, upon that ſet an 
of thoughts I hinted, and which ſne thinks cri - vi! 


minal, will have the fame eſſett, 1 before mi 
men, as * as her pation laſts, gui 
; To 7 


- 


- 
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To try the truth of this, let them talk as much 


wr 9 


virtuous young woman, where ſhe is ſure that ſhe 


n 


to it, without bluſhing at all, becauſe then ſhe looks 
upon herſelf as no patty concerned; and if the 
diſcourſe ſhould ſtain her cheeks with red, what- 


f ever her innocence may imagine, it is certain, that 
: wat occaſions her colour is a paſſion. not half fo 
r mortifying as that of ſhame: but if in the ſame 
place ſhe hears ſomething ſaid of herſelf that muſt 
1 tend to her diſgrace, or any thing i is named, of 
which ſhe is ſecretly guilty, then 'tis ten to one 
„ bur ſhe Il be aſtiamed and bluſh, tho'-no body fees 
y ber; becauſe ſhe has room to fear, that ſhe is, or 

„ if all was n ſhould be thought of content» 

v WE tibly.. | 

d | That we are: ofa aſham'd, and bluſh for others, 
which was the ſecond part of the objection, is no- 
of thing elſe but that ſometimes we make the caſe of 
ff others too nearly eur own; ſo people ſhriek out 
14 | when they ſee others in danger: whilſt we are re- 
8. flecting with too much ęarneſt on the effect which 
o- ¶ ſuch a blameable action, if it was ours, would pro- 
n, | duce in us, the fpirits, ,and conſequently the blood 
n- are inſenſibly mov'd after the ſame manner, as if 
at the action was our own, and ſo the lame ſymps | 
gs toms muſt appear. 

he The ſhame. that raw, ignorant, and ill-bred peo- 
ng ple, tho ſeemingly without a cauſe, diſcover be- 
on] fore their betters is always accompanied with, and 


aer proceeds from a conſciouſneſs of their weakneſs _ 


ſet and inabilities ; and the moſt modeſt man, how 
-ri- virtuous, knowing: and accompliſhed ſoever he 
bre might be, was never yet aſhamed without ſome 

gvilt or difidence. Such as out of ruſticity, and 
Toll 5 Want 


bawdy as they pleaſe in the room next to the ſame 
is undiſcovered, and ſhe will hear, if not hearken 


IB Remark (C.) 
want of education are unreaſonably ſubject to, and 
at every turn overcome by this paſſion, we call baſh- 
ful; and thoſe who out of diſreſpect to others, and 
a falſe opinion of their own ſufficiency, have lear- 
ned not to be affected with it, when they ſhould be, 

are called impudent or ſhameleſs. What ſtrange 
contradictions man is made of! The reverſe of 
ſhame is pride, (ſee remark M.) yet no body can 


ve touched with the ſirſt, that never felt any thing | 


5 of the latter; for that we have ſuch an extraordi- 
concern in what others think of us, can pro- 
eeed from nothing but the vaſt elleem we have for 


wanne | 


That theſe two paſſions, / in which the ſeetls of 


moſt virtues are contained, are realities in our 
frame, and not imaginary qualities, is dem onſtra- 
ble from the plain and different effects, that in 
ſpite of our reaſon are produeed in as ſoon as we 
are affected with either. : 
wen a man is overwhelm'd with ſhame, be 
dbſerves a ſinking of the ſpirits; the heart feels 
cold and condenſed, and the blood flies from it to 
the circumference of the body; .the face glows, 
the neck and part of the breaſt partake of the fire : 
he is heavy as lead; the head is hung down, and 
the eyes through a mil of confuſion are fixed on 
the ground: no injuries can move him; he is wea- 
ry of his being, and heartily wiſhes he could make 
himſelf inviſible : but when gratifying his vanity, 
he exults in his pride, he diſcovers quite contrary 
ſymptoms; his. ſpirits ſwell and fan the arterial 
blood; a more than ordinary warmth ſtrengthens 
and dilates the heart; the extremities are co81; he 
feels light to himſelf, and imagines he could tread 
on air; his head is held: -up, his eyes roll'd about 
wth ſrightlinls ; he rejoices at his being, i is _ 
a to 


Na 35 


i eo anger, arid ould be glad: that al the world could 
: take notice of him. 

| It is incredible 1 neceſſary an enen ame 
is to make us ſociable 3 ir is a frailty in our nature; 

all the world, whenever it affects them, ſubmit to 

it with regret, and would prevent it if they could; 
yet the happineſs of converfation depends upon it, 

and no ſociety could be poliſned, if the generality 


of mankind were: not ſubject to it. As therefore 


the ſenſe of ſhame is troubleſome, and all creatures 
are ever labouring for their own defonce, it is pro- 
bable that man, ſtriving to avoid this uneaſineſs, 
would in a great meaſure conquer his ſname 
that he was: grewn up; but this would be detri- 
mental tothe ſociety, and therefore, from his in- 
ſancy throughout his education, we endeavour to 


ſtrict obſervance of certain rules to avoid thoſe 
things that might bring this troubleſome ſenſe of 


the politician would ſooner tale away his life. 
[The rules I ſpeak of conſiſt in a dexterous ma- 


4 | 2nd-hiding-the real ſentiments of our hearts be- 


1 fore others. Thoſe who are not inſtructed in theſe 


a. rules long before they come to years of maturity, 
e ſeldom make any progreſs in them afterwards. To 


y, K uire and bring to perſeg ion the accompliſhment 
ry | + Þint at, nothing is more aſſiſting than pride and 
. good ſenſe. The greedineſs we have aſter the e- 
ſteem of others, and the, raptures we enjoy in the 


thoughts f being liked, and perhaps admired, are 
equivalents that over-pay the conqueſt of the ſrong- 
eſt paſſions, and conſequently keep us at great di- 
"IP fem ellluch! wet or actions that can bring 
255 — ſhame 
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increaſe inſtead of leſſening or deſtroying this ſenſe 
of ſname; and the only remedy preſeribed, is a 


ſhame upon him. But as to rid or cure him of it, | 


nagement of our ſelves; a ſtifling of our appetites, - 


| _ cenſure, ſhew all the world 


— (OF. 
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tame upon vs. || Thepaſſions we chiefly W to 
hide for the happineſs and embelliſhment of the ſo» 
ciety are luſt, pride, and ſelfiſnneſs.; therefore the 
word Modeſty has three different err that 
vary with the paſſions it cencrals. ils 
As to the firſt, I mean that * 
that has a general pretenſion to chaſtiry for its ob- 
Ject, it conſiſts- in a ſincere and painful endeavour, 
with all our faculties, to ſtifle and conceal before 
others that inclination which nature has given us 
to propagate our ſpecies. The leſſons of it, like 
thoſe of Grammar, are taught us long before wr 
Have 'occaſton for, or 1 and the uſefulneſs of 
them: for this reaſon children often are —_— 
and bluſh out of modeſty, before the impulſe of 
mature 1 hint at makes any impreſſion them. 
A girl who is modeſtly educated may, before ſhe is 
two years old, begin to obſerve how · careful the wo- 
 men'ſhe converſes with are of covering themſelves 
before men; and che fame caution being inculcated 
to her by precept as well as example, it is _ 
probable that at ix ſhe 'I be aſhamed · of thewing her 
leg, without knowing any reaſon wWliy fuch av att is 
blameable, or what the tendency of it is. 
To be 'modaR, we ought in the firſt e to 
avoid all infiſhiondble denudations: a woman is 
not to be found fault with for going with her neck 
bare, if the euſtom of the allows of it; and 
when the mode orders the ſtays: tobe cut very low. 
a blooming virgin may, without __ wi rationdl 


How firm her pouting breaſts, that Ae as Tow 
On th' ample cheſt at mighty diſtance: grow... L 


But to ſuffer her ancle to be ſeen, Where it is the 
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"Wes of modeſty; and ſhe is impudent, who 
ſhews half her face in a country where decency 
bids her to be veil'd. In'the ſecond, our language 


muſt be chaſte, and not only free, but remote from 
obſcenities ; that is, whatever belongs to the mul- 


 tiplication of our ſpecies is not to be ſpoke of, and 
the leaſt word or expreſſion, that, tho' at a great 
diſtance, has any relation to that performance, 


ought never to come from our lips. Thirdly, al! 
poſtures and motions that can any ways ſully the 


imagination, that is, put us in mind of what I have 


called e, are to be forbore with great 
caution. 
A young woman moreover, that would be thought a 
well-bred, .ought to be circumſpe before men in 
all her behaviour, and never known to receive from, 
much leſs to beſtow favours upon, them, unleſs the 


great age of the man, near conſanguinity, or a ; 


vaſt ſuperiority on either ſide, plead her excuſe. A 


young lady of reſined education keeps a {trict guard 
over her looks, as well as actiens, and in her eyes 


ve may read a conſciouſneſs that ſhe has 4 treaſure 


about her, not out of danger of being loſt, and 
which yet the is-reſolved not to patt with at any 


terms. Thouſand ſatyrs have been made againſt 


prudes, and as m encomiums to extol the care- 
leſs graces, and negligent air of virtuous beauty. 
But the wiſer ſort of mankind are well aſſured, that 
the free and open countenance of the ſmiling fair, 
is more inviting, and yields greater hopes to the 
ſeducer, than the eri look of a forbid- 
ding eye. 

This ſtrĩct 3 is to be comply d witn 


by all young women, eſpecially virgins, if they 


value the eſteem of the polite and knowing world; 
. take greater 8 decauſe in them the 
82 | appetite 
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appetite is more violent and ungovernable. Hat 
equal harſhneſs of difcipline' been "impoſed upon 
both, neither of them could have made the firſt 
advances, and propagation muſt have ſtood- tif 
among all the faſhionable people which being 
- Far from the politician's aim, it was adviſeable to 
eaſe and indulge the ſex that ſuffer'd moſt by the 
ſeverity, and make the rules abate of their rigour 
where the paſſion was the firengeſt, and the bur- 
den of a ſtrict reſtraint Ne dave deen the moſt 
intolerable. | 
For this reaſon, the man is allowed openly to 
_ profeſs the veneration and great eſteem he has for 
| women, and ſhew greater ſatisfaction, more mirth 
and gayety in · their company, than he is "uſed to 
.do ü of it. He may not only be  complaiſant 
and ſerviceable to them on all occaſions, but it is 
reckoned his duty to protect and defend them. He 
may praiſe the good qualities they are poſſeſſed of, 


and extol their merit with as many exaggerations 


us his invention will let him, and are conſiſtent 
with good ſenſe. He may talk of love, he may 


ſigh and complain of the rigours of the fair, andi 


what his tongue muſt not utter he has the privilege 

40 ſpeak with his eyes, and in that language to ſay 
what he pleiſes ; ſo it be done with decency, and 
ſhort abrupted glances: but: too cloſely to purſue 


a woman, ant faſten upon her with ones eyes, is 


counted very unmannerly; the- reaſon is plain, it 


makes her uneaſy, and, if the be not ſufficiently 


fortified by art and diffimulation, often throws 
ber into viſible diſorders. As the eyes are the 
Windows of the ſoul, fo this "ſtaring impudence 


flings a raw onexperiegced woman into panic fears, 
that ſhe may be ſeen through; and that the man 


will diſcover, or has already betrayed, what paſ- 
8 9 3.4 245 i ; 5 oo nt ? ; i : ſes 
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Remark C CH: 4 * 
ſes within her; it keeps her on a perpetual rack, 
that an her to reveal her ſecret wiſhes, and 
ſeems deſigned to extort from her the grand truth, 
which modeſty bids her with all her faculties to 
deny. 

T he multitude will bardly believe the exceſſive - 
4080 of education, and in the difference of mo: 
deſty between men and women aſcribe that to na- 
ture "which 3 is altogether owing to early inſtruction : - 
_ miſs is ſcarce three years old, but ſhe is ſpoke to 
every day to hide her leg, and rebuked in good ear- 
neſt if ſhe ſhews · it; whilſt little maſter at the ſame 
age is bid to take up his coats, and piſs like a man. 
It is ſhame and education that contain the ſeeds - 
of 2 politeneſs, and he that has neither, and of- 

ſers to ſpeak the truth of his heart, and what he 
ſeels within, is the moſt contemptible creature upon 
earth, though he committed no other fault. If a 


man ſhould tell a woman, that he could like no 


dody ſo well to propagate his ſpecies upon, as her 
ſelf, and that he found a violent deſire that mo- 
ment to go about it, and accordingly offered to lay 
hold of her for chat purpoſe; the conſequence. 


would be, that he would. be "called. a, brute, the of 
woman woolt run away, and himſelf. never be ady _ 


_ mitted in any civil company. There is no body 
that has any ſenſe oſ ſname, but would conquer 
the ſtrongeſt paſſion rather than be ſo ſerved, But 
a man need not conquer his paſſions, it. is ſuffici· 
ent that he conceals them. Virtue bids us ſubdue, 
but good breeding only requires we ſhould hide our 
appetites. A faſhionable-gentlemaa_may; have a 
violent an inclination to a woman as the brutiſn 
fellow; but then he behaves himſelf quite -othes- 


wiſe : he firſt addreſſes the lady's. father, and de- 


monſitatce. his ability ſplendidly to maintain his 
ei 5 C 3 5 daughter z. 
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daughter; upon this he is admitted into her com- 
pany, where, by flattery, ſubmiſſion, preſents. 
and affiduity, he endeavours to procure. her lik- 
ing to his perſon, which if he can compaſs, the 
lady in a little while reſigns nerſelf to him before 
Vitneſſes in a moſt ſolemn manner; at night they 
20 to bed together, where the molt reſerved vir- 
gin very tamely ſuffers him to do what he pleaſes,. 
and the upſhot is, that he obtains what he N 
without having ever aſked for it. 
The next day they receive viſits, and no body 
laughs at them, or ſpeaks a word of what they: | 
have been doing." As to the young couple them- 
 felves, they take no more notice of one another, 
1. ſpeak of well-bred people, than they did the day 
before; they eat and drink, divert. themſelves as 
vſually, and having done nothing to be- — 
of, are looked upen as, eee, Pew Sar 
be, the moſt modeſt people upon earth hat 1 
mean by this, is to demonſtrate, that by being. 
well bred, we ſuffey ns abridgment in our ſenſual: 
8 PNs tures, but only labour for our mutual e 
and aſſiſt each other in the luxurious enjoyment of 
albworldly comforts. Fhe fine gentleman I ſpoke 
of, need not practiſe any greater ſelf-denial than 
the ſavape, and the latter acted more according to 
te laws of nature and Gneerity than the firſt. The 
man that 'pratifies His appetites aſter the manner 
the cuſtom of the country allows of, has no cen- 


1 : ſure to fear, If he is hotter than goats and buſts 
| as ſoon as the ceremony is over, let him fate and 
uw fatigue himſelf with joy and extaſies of pleaſure, 
i | raiſe and indulge his appetites by turns, as extra- 


vagantly as his ſtrength and manhood will give him : 
wy leave, he may with ſafety laugh at the wiſe men | 
| «hat ſhould reprove him; all the women and above 
WW 8 15 "CY 
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has been overcome by frailty, to make away with 
her infant. © Paſſions may do. good by chanee 


| Renurk PI. — 
nine in ten of the men are of his fide: nay, he has 
the liberty of valuing himſelf upon the fury of his 


_ unbridled paſſion ; and the more he wallows in luſt, 


and ſtrains every faculty to be abandonfdly volup- 
ruous;. the ſooner he ſhalt have the good - will and 


. gain. the affection of the women, not the yqung, 
vain and laſcivious only, but the N, 12 og 


and moſt ſober matrons. 
:. Becauſe impudence is a vice, it does not follow 


| that! modeſty is a virtue; ; it is built upon ſhame; 


E in our nature, and may be either good or 


back according io che actions performed from that 
motive. Shame may hinder a pro ſtitute fram yiel«- 
ding to a man before co 7, — fink 


may cauſe a baſhful- good natur d creature, that 


bus there can bo 00951; bby Ku. conqueſt 0 . 
hag. i l 5d hr hone 


Was there virtue in — wed be i 


the ſame” Wees in hit | dark as It iv in the light, 


which it is not. This the men of pleaſure know 


very well, who never trouble Wen bee Wins 
voman's virtue, fo they can but conquer her mo- 


deſty ; ſedeeers therefore don't make their attacks. - 


| at hoon-day, pepe theirtrenches at night. 5 


Ala verecundit Jus ft rebenda puellir, .. >. 5 
Qua timidus. latebras peru babere pudar. 


People of ſubſtanee may fin without are 
pos d for their ſtolen pleaſure; but ſervants and 
the poorer: ſort of women have ſeldom an oppor- 


tunity of concealing a dig delly, or at leaſt 'the . 


conſequences of it. Iris: poſſible chat an unfortu- 


nate girl of good parentage may be left deſtitute, 


| and _— no ſhift for a livelihood than to become 


e a a 


- 
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2 aue or a chambermaid: ſhe may be diſt. 
gent, faithful and obliging, and ae Lunar ah 
of modeſty, and, if. vou will, be religions: ſhe: 
may reſiſt temptations, and preſerve her. chaſtity; 
for years together; and yet at laſt meet with an; 
unhappy moment, in which ſhe gives up her ho- 
vour to a powerful: deceiver, ho afterwards ne- 
glects her. If ſhe proves with child, ber ſor- 
nos are unſpeakable, and ſhe can't be reconeil d 
with the wretchedneſs of her condition; the fear: 
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i of ſhame. attacks her-ſb lively, hat euery thought. 

Wit diſtracts her. All the family: ſhe. lives in have a 

bl great opinion of her virtue, and her laſt miſtreſs: 

111 took her ſor a faint... How: will her enemies, that. 

17 envied her character, rejoice! how will her rela». 

1 tions deteſt her the more modeſt ſhe is now, And 

"tf | the more violently the dread of coming to (ſhame 

1 - Hurries her away, the more wicked and more | 

11 eruel her reſolutions will be, eicher . here: 1 

i felf or what ſhe bears. ! 
N It is commonly imagined hat the, — 5 can x; 5 

All — troy: her child, her own: fleſn and blood; muſt; c 

l wn . have a vaſt. ſtock of barbarity, and be a- ſavage i 


-  - monſter; different from other women 3 but this is, 
Ulnewiſe a miſtake which we commit ſor v ant o. 

| underſtanding. nature: and; the force of [paſſons,. 
The ſame woman that murders, her baſtard in the 


| muoſt exerrable manner, if he is. married after 

lf - Wards, may take care . cheriſh, and feel allthe 1 
vi tenderneſs for der infunt, that the ſoneſt mother | 
0 can be capable of. All mothers naturally love; Þ| © 
1 Wiser; but as thus is a paſſion, and all p aſ⸗: ty 
i Lops: center in ſelf love, ſo it may be ſubdued by: £ « 
0 any ſuperior paſſion, to ſopthe that ſame ſelf-loye,, m 


which, if nothing had interveened, would have: it 


bid her fondle: her offspring. Common whores, 
4 ; Lk 2 3 whom. $f 
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whom al the. world knows to be ſuch, hardly ever 
deſtroy their children; nay, even thoſe who aſſiſt 
in robberies and manders, ſeldom are guilty of 
this crime; not becauſe they are leſs cruel, or 
more virtuous, but becauſe they have loſt their 
modeſty to a greater degree, and the fear of ſhame _ 
makes hardly any impreſſion upon them. 

Our love to what never was within the reach 
of our ſenſes is but poor and inconſiderable, and 
therefore women have no natural love to what 
they bear; their affection begins after the bi; | 
what they feel before is the reſult, of reaſon, e- 
ducation, and the thonghts of duty. Even when 
children firſt are born, the mother's love is but 
weak, and encreaſes with the ſenſibility of the 
child, and grows up to a prodigious height, when 
by ſigns it begins to expreſs his ſorrows and joys, 
makes Eis wants known, and diſcovers his love 
to novelty, and the multiplicity of his deſires. 
What labours and hazards have not women un- 
dergone to maintain and fave their children? what 
force and fortitude beyond their ſex have they 
not ſhewn in their bebalf! But the vileſt women 
have exerted. themſelyes on this head as violently Fe 
as the beſt. Alk are prompted to it by a natural 
drift and inclintion. without any conſideration of : 
the i injury. or benefit the ſociety receives fiom it. 
There is no merit in. pleaſing. ourſelves, and the 5 
very offspring is often irrepairably ruined by the 
exceſſive fondneſs of parents; for tho infants ſor 
two or three years may be the better for this in- 
dulging care of mothers ; yet afterwards, if not 
moderated, it may totally {pail them, and 13 
it has brought to the gallo ws. 

If the reader thinks I have been too — — on 
18 branch of modeſty, by the help cf which we 

5 N . SOD endeayour 
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- Remark (C). 


endeavour to appear chaſte, I ſhall make him a- 
mends in the brevity with which I deſign to treat 


of the remaining part, by which we would make 


others believe, that the eſteem. we have for them 
exceeds the value we have for ourſelves, and that 
we have no diſregard ſo great to any intereſt as 


we have to our own. This laudable quality is 
commonly known by the name of manners and 


good - breeding, and conſiſts in a faſhionable ha- 
bit, acquired by precept and example, of flatter- 
ing the pride adi ſelfiſhneſs of others, and con- 
kealing our own with judgment and dexterity, 
This muſt be only underſtood of our commerce 
with our equals and ſuperiors, and whilſt we are 
in peace and amity with them; for our cottplaiſance 
muſt never interfere with the rules of honout, 
nor the homage that is due tots from ved and 
others that depend upon us. 


With this eaution, 1 believe, that che definition 


will quadrate with every thing that can be alledg'd 


as a piece or an example of either good breeding 


23 or ill manners; and it will be very difficult through- 
out the various accidents of human life and con- 
verſation to find ont an inſtance of medeſty or im. 


pudence that is not comprehended 3 in, and iHuſtra- 


ted by it, in all countries, and in all ages. A man 
that aſks, confiderable favours of one who is a 


ſtranger to bim, without conſideration, is called 
3mpudenty| becauſe he ſhews openly his "Fel8finek 


Without havingaany regard to the ſelfiſhneſs of the 
ther. We may, fee in it likewiſe the reaſon why 
a man ought to ſpeak of his wife and children, 


and every thing that is dear to him, as fparing 2 
is poſſible, and hardly ever of himſelf, eſpecially 


in commendation of them. A well- bred man ma) 
| = rs: and even. ny alter praiſe and the 


eſtee 10 


A 


Remgri c a 
fon of others, but to be praiſed to his face of- 


ereatures, before they are yet poliſned, receive an 
extraordinary pleaſute in hearing themſelves prai- 

| ſed: this we are all conſcious of, and therefore when 

we ſee a man openly enjoy and feaſt on this de- 
light, in which we have no ſhare, it rouſes our 
ſelfiſhneſs, and immediately we begin to envy and 

kate him. For this reaſan the well-bred man con- 
ceals- his joy, and utterly denies that he feels any, 
and by this means conſulting and ſoothing our ſel 

ſihneſs, he averts that envy and hatred, which 
otherwiſe he would have juſtly to fear. When from 
eur childhood we obſerve how thoſe are ridicul'd 
_ who calmly can hear their own praiſes, it is poſſi- 
ble, that we may ſo ſtrenuouſly endeavour to avoid 
that pleaſure, that in tract of time we grow uneaſy Bo 
at the approach of it: but this is not following: 
the dictates of nature, bud warping her by educa- 
tion and cuſtom ;. for if the generality of mankind 
took no delight in-being-praiſed; there could de 


ng no modeſty in refuling to hear it. 

h- The man of manners picks not the beſt but ra- 
wh ther takes the work out of the diſh, and gets of 
m. every thing, unleſs it be forced upon him, always 
1 the molt indifferent ſhare. By -this civility the 


Fay beſt remains for others, which being a compliment 
* © 20 all that are preſent, every body is pleaſed with 
it: che more they love themſelves, the more they 
are forced to approve of his behaviour, and gra- 
the ritude ſtepping in, they are obliged almoſt, whether 

ml they will or not, to'think fayourably of him, Af- 
an ter this manner it is that the well-bred man infi- 
3q  *grrates bimſelf in the eſteem of all the companies 
ally the comes in, and if he gets nothing elſe by it, the 
wy 12 925 be receives in 3 on the applauſe 
- 06 which 


fends his modeſty : the reaſon is this; all human 


—_. Remark: (G 
which he knows is ſecretly given him, — 
proud man more than an equivalent for his former 
ſelf-denial, and over- pays to ſelf· love with inte - 
reſt the loſs it en in his wn, MATIR(Pg 
others. JETT * % 2167 : bal 
"IF > ere are en or eight en or peaches 
among ſix people of ceremony, that are pretty 
near equal; he who is prevail'd upon to chuſe firſt; 
will take that which, if there be any conſiderable 
difference, a child would know to be the worſt: 
this he does to inſinuate, that he looks upon thoſe 
| he is with to be of ſoperior merit, and that there 
| is not one whom he wiſhes not better to than he 
does to himſelf. Tis cuſtom and a general prac» 
- + tice that makes this modifh deceit: familiar to us, 
without being ſhocked at the abſurdity of it; for 
if people had been uſed to ſpeak from the fincerity 
of their hearts, and act acconding: to the natural 
ſentiments they felt within, till they were three 
or four and twenty, it would be impoſſible for 
them to aſſiſt at this comedy of manners, without 
* either loud laughter or indignation; arid) yet it is 
certain, that ſuch behaviour makes us more tolera- 
11 | ble to one another than we could: be otherwiſe. '+ _ 
1: It is' very advantageous to the knowledge of | 
|. | ourſelves; to be able well to diſtinguiſi between 
Wl, good qualities ard virtues, *: The bond of fociety © 
e.kxacds from every member à certain regard for 
p | S.thers, Which thel higheſt is not exempt from in 
the preſence of the meaneſt, even in an empire: 
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but when we are by eurſelves; and ſo far removid is 

from company as to be beyond the reach of their t. 

ſenſes, the words, modeſiy and impudence loſe is 

their meaning; a aperſori may be wicked, but he n 
Cannot be immodeſt whilſt! he is alone, and no 2 
_ Hy IN be impudent that never was-eommy= = k 
wa | 3 eee 855 
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Seed to. another. A man of exalted pride may 
ſo hide it, that no body ſhall be able to diſcover 
that he has any; and yet receive. greater ſatisfac- 
tion from that paſſion than another, who indulges 
himſelf in the declaration of it before all the — | 
Good manners have nothing to do with virtue or 
religion ;̃ inſtead of extinguiſhing,” they rather in- 
flame the paſſions, * The man. of ſenſe and edũ- 
cation never exults more in his pride than when 
he hides. it with the greateſt. dextexity 3 and in 
ſeaſting on the applauſe which he is ſure all good 
judges will pay to his behavigur, he enjoys a plea- 
ſure altogether unknown to the ſhort-lighted ſurly 
- Alderman, that'Thews his haughtmeſs glaringly in 
bis face, pulls of his hat to nr and hardly 
deignv'to ſpeak to an inſeri r. 

Aman may carefully avoid every thing; thavi in 
the eye of. the world is eſteemed to be the reſult 
of pride, without mortifying himſelf, or making 
_ the leaſt conqueſt of his paſſion. It is poſſible that 
be only ſacrifices the inſipid outward part of his 
pride, which none but filly ignorant people take 
delight in, to that part wo all ſeel wirhin, and which 
the men of the higheſt ſpirit and moſt exalted _ 
genius feed on with ſo much -extaſy in filence. _ 
The pride of and polite men is no where 
more conſpieuous than in the debates about cere- 
mony and precedency, where they bave an op- 
portunity of giving their vices the appearance of 
virtues, and can make the world believe that it 
is their care, their tenderneſs ſor the. dignity, of 
their office, or the honour of their maſters, what 
is the reſult of their on perſonal pride and va- 
nity! This is moſt manifeſt in all negotiations of 
ambaſſadors and plenipotentiaries, and muſt be 
wa. by all that obſerve; what is tranſacted at 
: | public 
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ie treaties; and it will ever be true, that men 
of the beſt taſte have no reliſh. in their pride, as 
long as a 1 can find out chat es are 
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the ſmall value we have for others, make us 
all very unſair judges in our own caſes. Few men 
aan be pe that they get too much by thoſe 
"they ſell to, how extraordinary ſocyer their gains 
are, Win at the fame time there is hardly a pro- 
fit ſo inconſiderable, but © they'll: grudge it to 
thoſe they buy from: for this veaſon the ſmallneſs 
of the ſeller's advantage being the greateſt perſwa- 
fave to the duyer, tradefmen are generally forced 
to tell lies in their own defence, | and invent 2 
thouſand improbable ſtories, rather than diſcover 
| what they really get by their commodities. Some 
- * 61d ſtanders indeed that pretend to more honeſty, 
4 or, what i is more likely, have more pride, than their 
neighbours, are uſed to make but few words with 
their cuſtomers, and refuſe to ſell at a lower price 
- than what they alk'd at firſt; - But theſe are com- 
- monly cunning foxes that are above the world, and 
know that thoſe who have money, get oſten more 
dy * wy than others by being obliging. The 
vulgy 
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8 Air nd they can find more ſincerity in the 
ſowre looks of a grave old fellow, than there ap- 
pears in the ſubmiſſive air and inviting complacen 


ey of a young beginner. But this is a grand mi- 


take; and if they are mercers,' drapers or others, 


that have many ſorts of the ſame commedity, you 


may ſoon be ſatisfied ; look upon their goods and 
_ you'll find each of them have their private marks, 
Which is a certain fign that both are equally careful 

| in concealing the E coſt of what they ſell, | 


* 


— i 


As | you gemeſters d. EA 
> Who, the at fair play, ne er will own . 


Before the leſers what they ve wan. 
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can be ignorant of, that has ever ſeen any play, 


there mult be ſomething 3 in the make of man that 


is the occafion of it: but as the ſearching into 


* this will ſeem very trifling to many, I deſire the 
reader to ſkip this remark, unleſs he be in perfect 
good humour, and has nothing at all to do. 


That gameſters generally endeavour to conceal 


their gains beſore the loſers, ſeems to me to pro - 


ceed from a mixture of gratitude, pity and felf-pre- 


, ſervation. All men are naturally grateful whilſt 
they receive a benefit, and what they ſay or do, 


whilſt it affects and feels warm about them, is real, 


and comes from the heart; but when that is over, 


the returns we make generally proceed from vir- 
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tue, good manners, .reaſon and the thoughts: of © 
duty, but not from gratitude, which is a motive of 


the inclination. - If we conſider. how tyrannically 


the immoderate love we bear to our ſelves, obliges 


us to eſteem every body that with or without de- 

ſign acts in our ſavour, and how often we extend 
our aſſection. to things inanimate, when we ima- 
gine them to contribute to our preſent advantage: 


if, I ſay, we conſider this, it will not be difficult 
to find out which way our-being pleaſed with-thoſe 
| whoſe money we win is owing to a principle of 
gratitude. The next motive is our pity, which 
proceeds from our © confciouſneſs of the vexation 


there is in loſing; and as we love the eſteem of e- 


very body, we are afraid of forſeiting theirs by be- 
ing the cauſe of their loſs. Laſtly, we apprehend 


their envy; and fo ſelf-preſervation makes that we 


ſtrive, to extermate firſt the obligation, .then the - 


reaſon why we ought to pity, in hopes that we 


ſhall have leſs of -their-ill- will and envy. When 
the paſſions ſhew theniſelves in their full ſtrength 


they are known by every body: when a man in 
power gives a great place to one that did him a 


ſmall kindneſs in his youth, we call it gratitude: 


when n woman howls and wrings her hands at the 
loſs of her child, the prevalent paſſion is grief; 


and the uncaſineſs we feel at the fight of great 
misfortunes, as a man breaking his legs or daſh- 
ing his brains out, is every where called pity. . 


But the gentle ſtrokes, the flight touches of the 
paſſions, are generally overlooked ur miſtaken. 


To prove my aſſertion, we have but to obſerve _ 


what generally paſſe between the winner and the 


oſer. The firſt is always complaiſant, and, if the 


other will but keep his temper, more than ondi- 


narily obliging ; he is ever Ry to humour the 
. . 
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loſer, and willing to rectify his miſtakes with pre- 
caution, and the height of good manners. The- 
loſer is uneaſy, - captious, moxoſe, and perhaps 
ſwears and ſtorms; yet as long as he ſays ot does 
nothing deßgnedly affronting; the winner takes: 
all in good part, without offending, diſturbing or: 
eontradicting him. Loſers,” ſays the proverb, 


« muſt have leave to rail: all which ſhews, that 


the loſer is thonght in the right to complain, and 


for that very reaſon pitied. Fhat we are afraid 


of the loſer's iYFE-will is-plain from our being con- 
ſeious : that we are diſpleaſed with thoſe we loſe to, 
and enuy we always dread when we think ourſelves: 
happier than others: from whence it follows, that 
when the winner endeavours, to conceal: his: gains, 
his deſign is to ayert the miſehiefs he apprehends, 
and- this: is ſeli- preſervation; the cares of which 
continue to affect us as — er nne 
krſt-puoduced them remain. M- 2) hep 

| But a month, a week, e a nch Meret 
er — . — when the thoughts of the obligation, 
and. ty the winner's gratitude, are 
worn off, when the laſer has recovered his temper- 
| laughs at his loſs, and the reaſon oft the winner's: 
pity ceaſes; when the' winner's apprehenſion of 


drawing upon him the ill - will and envy of the lo- 


ſer is gone; that is to ſay, aſſoon as all the paſſi- 
ons are over, and the cares of ſelf · preſervation 
| employ the winner's thoughts no longer, he'll not 
only make no ſcruple of owning what he has won, 
but will, if his vanity ſteps in, likewiſe, with 
pleaſure, brag of, if not exaggerate his gains. 
It is poſſible, that when people play together 
who are at enmity, and perhaps defirous of pick - 


ing a quarrel, or where men playing for trifles, . 


contend for ſuperiority of Kill, and aim chiefly at: 
Bae = 


2 
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me glory of — nothing ſhall happen of 
I 1 have been talking of, Different paſſions 
eblige us to take different meaſures; what 1: have 
| aid I would have underſtood of ordinary play: for 
money, at which men endeavour; to get, and ven- 


ture to Joſe what they value: and even here I know 

it will be objected by many, that tho? they have 

N been guilty af concealing: their gains, yet they ne- 

: ver obſerved thoſe paſſions which J alledge as the 
cauſes of chat frailty ; . which is na wonder, be- 

cauſe few men will give themſelves kiſure, and frw- 
| er yet take the right method of examining them < 
| ' ſelves as they ſhould do. It is with ther paſſions 
1 eee we ee e euſy to 
x know a red, a green, à blue, a yellow, a black, 
1 ec. in as many different places 3: bur it maſt be 
1 A äartiſt that can unravel al}. the various colours 
and their proportions, that make up the compound 
Il of a well-mix'd cloth. In the ſame manner may 
1 tte paſſions be diſtuvered by every body whilſt 
Wi they are diſtin, and a ſingle one employs the 
- whole man; but it is very difficult to trace every 
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(F.) And virtue, who. from politics 
Had learn'd a thouſaud cunning tricks,, - 
Was, by their happy influence, | 
Made friends with vice. 


| Page 5. Line 21. a . 820 | 


Ir. may be aid, that vine is made friends with 5 

vice, when induſtrious good people, who main- 
min their families and bring up their children hand- 
fomely; pay taxes, and ate ſeveral ways uſeful. 
members of the ſociety, get # livelihood by ſome- 
thing that chiefly depends on, or is very mueh in- 
fluenced by ward vices of 8thers, without being 
themſelves guilty of, of acceffary to them, any o- 
therways than by way of trade, as a drüggiſt may 
be to poifoning, or a fword-catter to blood - ned. 


encourages the growth or manafaftory of his o.] 
country; he is a benefactor to navigation, encrea- 
ſes the cuſtoms, and is many ways beneficial to the 
public; yer it is not to be denied but that his great= 


- eſt dependence is laviſhneſs and drunkennefs : for 


if none were to drink wine but ſuch only as ſtand 
in need of it, nor-any body more than his health. 


tequired, that multitude of wine-merchants, vint- 


ners, coopers, Oc. that make ſuch à conſiderahle 


' ſhew in this flouriſhing city, would be in a miſe - 


rable condition. The fame may be faid not only 


of card and dice-makers, that are the immediate 


winiſters to a legion * vices; * of mer- 
Sers 


Thus the merchant, that ſends corn or eloth - 
into foreign parts to purchaſe wines and brandies, 
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cers, upholſterers, taylors, and many others, that 


would be ſtarv'd in half a year's time, if pride and 
luxury were at once to be baniſh'd the nation. 


dees 


66.) The 3 of all the > a: « 
nr Jemething for the common goods 


23 Page 5. Jane, 35. N 


1118 1 he wh ſeem 1 be a ſtrange para- 


dox to many; and I ſhall be aſked what be- 


3 the public receives from thieves and houſe- 


breakers. They are, I own, very pernicious to 
human ſociety, and every government ought to 
take all imaginable care to root out and deſtroy 
mem; yet. if all people were ſtrictly honeſt, and 
no body would meddle with or. pry into any thing 
but his own, half the ſmiths of the nation would 
Want employment; and abundance. of workman- 
ſhip, which now ſerves for ornament. as well as de- 
fence, is to be ſeen every where both in town and 
country, that would neyer have. been thought of, 
but to ſecure us againſt the attempts of Pies 
If what 1 have ſaid be thought far ſetch'd, "ane 
my aſſertion ſeems till. a paradox, I defire the rea- 
der to look upon the conſumption of things, and 
he'll find that the lazyeſt and. moſt unactive, the 
profligate and moſt miſchievous are all forced to do 
ſomething for the common good; and whilſt their 
mouths are not ſew'd up, and they continue to 
wear * otherwiſe deſtroy what the induſtrious are 
e 


"I 
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| Semark R 5 
daily employed about to make; fetch and procure, 
in ſpight of their teeth oblig'd to help and maintain 


the poor and the public charges. The labour of 
millions would ſoon be at an end, if there were 


— 


not other aden, as I fay in the ns 


3 Employ 1 
7 0 To fr their eee, deftroy'd, © 


But. men are not to be judg'd by the nn | 
ces that may ſucceed their actions, but the facts 
themſelves, and the motives which. it ſhall appear 
they acted from, If an ill-natur'd miſer, who is 
almoſt a plumb, and ſpends but-fifty pounds a year, 
tho” he has no relatien to inherit his wealth, ſhould 
be robbed of five hundred or a thouſand: guineas, 
it is certain that as ſoon as this money ſhould come 
to circulate, the nation would be the better: for the 
robbery, and receive the ſame and as real a benefit 
from it, as if an archbiſhop bad left the ſame ſum 
to the public; yet juſtice and the peace of the ſock | 
ety require that he or they wha. rob'd the miſer 
ſhould be hanged, tho' there were half a dozen of 
them concerned. ; 
Thieves and DEW 5+ teal for a. elde 
and either what they can. get honeſtly is not ſuffi- 
cient to keep them, or elſe they have an averſion 
to conſtant working: they want to gratify their 
ſenſes, have, victuals, ſtrong drink, lewd women, 
and to be idle when they 8 The victualler 
who entertains them and takes their money, know- 
ing which way they came at it. is very near as great 
a villain as his gueſts. But if he fleeces them well, 
minds his buſineſs, and is a prudent man, he, may 
get money and be punctual with them he deals with: 
the truſty out · clerk, whoſe chief aim is his. maſterꝰs 
profir, ſends him in what beer he wants, and-takes 
cate not to Joſe his cuſtom ; whilſt t the man's mo- 
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there a ſpruce mercer ſo conſcientious that he will 


and a hundred different tradeſmen dependent on 


day having committed a robbery near Highgate, 
the was taken with one of his accomplices, and the 


he law. The money due on their die fell 
to three country fellows, 'on whom it was admi- 


G Tempi 765 


— brewer, who leaves all the management to 


of it before a month is at an end. The generous 


aey is good, he thinks it no buſineſs of his to ex. 
amine whom he gets it by. In the mean time the 


his ſervants, knows nothing of the matter, bur | 
keeps his coach, treats his friends, and enjoys his 
pleaſure with eaſe and a good conſcience ;:he gets 
an eſtate, builds houſes, and educates his "ben 


in plenty, without ever thinking on the labour 
which wretches perform, the ſhifts fools make, and 
the tricks knaves play to come at the commodity Ml 
by the vaſt ſale of which he amaſſes his great riches, Ml | 
A highwayman having met with a conſiderable Bi 
booty, gives a poor common harlot he fancies Ml * 
ten pounds to new-rig her from top to toe; is 


refuſe to ſel her a thread ſattin, tho' he knew who 
ſhe was? She muſt have ſhoes and ſtockings, 
gloves; the ſtay and mantean maker, the ſempſtreſs, 
the linen-draper, all muſt get ſomething by her, 


thoſe The laid her money out with, may touch part 


gentleman in the mean time, his money being near 
ſpent, ventur'd again on the road, but the ſecond 


„ was. oh „ ww wt ou A cond ak. 


next ſeſſions both were condemned, and ſuffered 


G. 20 


rably well beſtowed. One was an honeſt farmer, 
a ſober pains-taking man, but reduced by misfor- b 
tunes: the ſummer before by the mortality among 


the cattle he had loſt fix cows out of ten, and now k 


bis landlord, to whom he owed thirty pounds, had ® 


ſeized on all his ſtock. The other was a day-la- © 
ih who IT hard with the world, had 1 
bc N 
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ck A ne and ſeveral ſmall children to ö 
provide for, The tlürd was a gentleman' s garde» 
ner, who maintained his father in priſon, where, 
being bound for a neighbour, he had lain, for | 
twelve pounds, almoſt a year and a half; this act 


of filial duty was the more metitorious, becauſe 


he had for ſome time been engaged te a young wo- 
man whoſe parents Bved an good circumſtances, 
but would not give their conſent before our gars 


dener had fifty guineas of his on to ſhe w. They 


received above four ſcore pounds each, hielt ex 
tricated every one of them out of che diffieulties 
mey laboured under, and made them in their 0+ 
pinion the happieſt people in the world. . 
Nothing is more deſtructive, either in ERS to 
the health, or the vigilance and induſtry of the 


poor, than the infamous liquor, the name of which 


derived from Juniper in Dutch, is now by frequent 
uſe, and the Laconic ſpirit of: the nation, from a 
word: of middling length ſhrunk into a monoſyl · 


lable, intoxicating Gin, that charms the unactive, 
| the-deſperats and crazy ef either ſex, and makes 
the ſtarving ſot beheld his rags and nakedneſs with 


ſtupid indolènce, or banter both in ſenſeleſs laugh- 
ter, and more inſipid jeſts; it is a ſiery lake that 
ſets the brain ãn flame, burns up the entrails, and 
ſcorches every part within; and at: the ſame time 


| 2 Lethe of oblivion, in which the wretch immers d 


drownꝭ his moôſt pinching cares, and with his rea - 


ſon all anxious reflexion on brats that cry for food. 


hard winters, froſts and horrid empty home. 
In hot and aduſt tempers it makes men 
ſome, renders them brutes and ſavages, ſets them 
on to fight for nothing, and has often been the 
cauſe of murder. It has broke and deſtroyed the 


tions, | 
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tions; and been the fatal and inmeliate osten 


; vel, drepſtes and leucophlegmacies. 


ſection to the commodity itſelf, become dealers in 
it, and take delight to help others io what they 


| I know not a more miſerable ſhift-for-a livelihood 


| ſecond, he ought. to be a dabſter at groſs:jokes and 


# 
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of apoplexies, phrenſies and ſudden death. 

as theſe latter miſchiefs happen but ſeldom, — 
might be overlook'd and conniv d at, but this can - 
not be ſaĩd of the many diſraſes that are familiar 
to the liquor, and which are daily and hourly pro- 
duced by it; ſuch as doſs of appetite, fevers, black 
and yellow jaundice, convulſions, ſtone and Era. 


Among the doating admirers of 0 liquid pot» 
3 many of the meaneſt rank. from a ſincere af. 


love themſelves, as whores commence bawds to 
make the profits of one trade ſubſeræũent to the 
pleaſures of the other. But as theſe ſtarvelings 
commonly drink more than their gains, they ſel- 
dom by. ſelling mend the wretchedneſs of conditi- 
on they laboured under whilſt they were only buy- 


ers. In the fag- end and out · ſlirts of tlie town, 


and all places of the vileſt reſort, it is ſold in ſome 
part or other of almoſt every houſe, frequently in 
cellars, and ſometimes in the garret. The petty 
traders in this Stygian comfort are ſupplied by 0- 
thers in ſomewhat" higher ſtation, that keep. pro- 
feſs d brandy ſhops, and: are as little to be envied 
as the former; and among the middling people, 


than their calling 5 -whoever would chrive ein it, 
muſt ĩn the firſt place be of a watchful: and ſuſpi- 
cious, as well as a bold and reſolute temper, that 
he may not be impoſed upon by cheats and ſharp- 
ers, nor out-bully'd by the oaths and i imprecations 
of haekney : coachmen and . foot: ſoldiers; in the 


lowkdanghter, and n the winning "ak a 
aur 


* 
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aden 63 
anda and dræw out: their money, and 


be well vers'd in the low jeſts and railleries the 
mob make uſe of to banter prudence and frugality. 


Ne muſſ be affable and obſequious to the moſt we . 


ſpicable; always ready and officĩous to help a po 
ter down with his load, ſhake hands with a rt 


ſket-woman, pull off bis hat to an oyſter wench, 
and be familiar with a beggar; with ipatience and 
good humour he muſt be able'to'endute the filthy 
actions and viler language of naſty drabs, and the 


leudeſt: rake- hells, and without a frown or the leaſt 
averſion bear with all the ſtench and ſqualor, noiſe 
and impertinence that the utmoſt indigence, lazi- 
neſs and ebriety can eee the moſt ſhameleſs 
and abandon'd 'vulgar. 


The vaſt number of the fh ope 1 4paakt oFulirotigh= 
out the+city and ſuburbs, are an aftoniſhing Evie 


dence of the many ſeducers that, in a- lawvful oc- 
cupation, are acceſſary to the introduction and in - 
ereaſe of all the ſloth, ſottiſhneſs, want and miſery 


wich the abufe of ſtrong waters is the immediate 
ckuſe of, to lift above *medinerity perhaps half a 


ſcore men that deal in the ſame commodity by 


wboleſale:; vhilſt among the retailers, tho 4 
fied -as I requiredꝭ a much greater number are 
brbke and led; or not abſtaining from the 


Circean cup they hold out to others; and the more 


fortunate are their whole lifetime obliged to take 
the uncommon pains, endure the hardſhips, and 


ſwallow all tlie un ſhocking things L 


prateful-and 
named, for little or * N bare ene | 
nance,. and their daily bread. br tet 468 t 5 055 


Ihe ſhorts ſiglitłd euldar ü the chain: of cauſes 

(cldom-can ſee further than one link; but thoſe 

who can enlarge their view, and will give them 

ſelvexthe — gang on the: proſpect of con- 
"iD. | 


 catenated i: 
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-catenated events, may, in a hundred places, lee 
- goods ſpring up and pullulate from: evil, as natural. 
lv as chickens do from eggs. The money that as 
riſes from the duties upon malt is a conſiderable 
part of the national revenue, and ſhiould no ſpirits 
be diſtilled from it, the public treaſure would pro- 
.digiouſly ſuffer on that head. But if we would 
ſet in a true light the many advantages, and large 
catalogue of ſolid bleſſings that aterue from, and 
are oing to the evil I treat of, we are to conſider 
the rents that are received, the ground that is til- 
led, the tools that are made, the cattle that are 
employ'd, and above all the multitude of poor 
that are maintain'd, by the variety of labour re- 
quired in huſbandry, in malting, in carriage and 
diſtillation, before we can have the product of 
| malt, which we call low wines, and is but the be- 
zginning from which the various ſpirits are alter 
2 to beomade; 45 01 eee 534 it. 
Beſides this, a ſharp-bathed gad humour'd 1 man 
| Wen pick up abundance of good from the rubbiſſ 
Which I have all flung away for evil. He would 
tell me, that whatever ſlotk and ſottiſmneſs might 
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| be occalioned by the abuſe of malt · ſpirits, the mo- 
derate uſe of it was of ineſtimable benefit to the 
poor, who could purchaſe no cordials of higher 5 
prices; that it was an — — 5 
nicoks and wearineſs, but moſt of the afflictions = - 
that are peculiar to the neceſſitous, and had often I 
1 to the moſt deſtitute ſupplied the places of meat, s 
10 f -drink, clothes and lodging: that the ſtupid in- 0 
1. dolence in the moſt wretched condition accaſioned b 
vt by thoſe compoſing! draughts/ whith!/T-vomplained | £ 
. of, was d bleſſing to thouſunds, for that certainly 0 
114 [ 3 thoſe were the happieſt, who felt the leaſt pain. v 
8 As to diſeaſes, he would ſay, that; as it cauſed fe 
Wn . „ . ome f 
E 


1 _ * 


'RemarR (G. 9 Gy, 
| dome, ſo i it cured others, and that if the ee in 
thoſe liquors had been ſudden death to ſome few, 
the habit of drinking them daily prolonged the 
lives of many, whom once it agreed with; that 
for the loſs ſuſtained from the inſignificant quarrels 
it created at home, we were overpaid in the ad- 
vantage we received from it abroad, by upholding 
the courage of ſoldiers, and animating the ſailors - - 
to the combat; and that in the two laſt wars no 
. "conſiderable victory had been obtain'd without it. 9 
To the diſmal account. I have given of the re- 
_ tailers, and what they are forced to ſubmit to, he 
would anſwer, that not many acquired more than 
middling riches in any trade, and that what I had 
counted ſo offenſive and-intelerable'in the calling 
was trifling to thoſe, who were uſed to it; that 
what ſeem'd irkfome and calamitous-to fome, was 
: delightful and often raviſhing to others; as men 
differed in circumſtances and education. He would 
put me in mind, that the proſit of an employment 
ever made amends for the toil and labour that be- 
longed to it, nor forget, dulcis oder lucri e re 
qualibet ; or to tell me, that the imel of Bam was 
fragrant even to night- workers. | 
If I ſhould ever urge to him, that to have Vere | 
and there one great and eminent diſtiller was a 
poor equivalent for the vile means, the certain 8 
Want, and laſting miſery of ſo many thouſand 
wwretches, as were neceſſary to raiſe them; he would 
anſwer, that of this I could be no-j judge, becauſe I 
don't know what vaſt benefit they might afterwards 
be of to the common-wealth. Perhaps, would he 
fay, the man thus rais'd will exert himſelf in the 
commiſſion of the peace, or other ſtation, with 
vigilance and zeal againſt the diſſolute and diſaf- 


2 and, ee his ſtirring temper, be as in- 
'D 5 duſtrious 


r we TOUT. CT 


S 


1 Remark (H. 
Auſtrious in ſpreading loyalty, and the reformation 
of manners throughout every eranny of the wide 
lous town, as once he was in filling it with 
ſpirits; till he "becomes at laſt the ſcourge of 
Chores, vf vagabonds and beggars, the terrour of 
rioters and Yiſcomtented rabbles, and conſtant 
_ plague to ſabbath- breaking butchers. Here my 
good- humour d antagoniſt would exuſt and triumph 
over me, eſpecially if he could inſtance to me ſuch 

aà @ bright example. What an uncommon bleſſing, 
would he ery out, is this man to his mores? te 

| how ſhining and illuſtrious his virtue! 

TFT o juſtify his exclamation he would demonſtrate 

to me, that it was impoſſible to give a fuller evi- 
dence of ſelf-denial in a grateful mind, than to ſee 
nim at the expence of his quiet, and batznrd of his 


life and limbs, be always harraſſing, and even for 
* erifles perſecuting that very claſs of men to whom 


he owes his fortune, from no other motive than | 
' his' averſion to idleneſs, and great. concern n for r. re- | 
| hone patent . a 


nt 
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4 the reformation, than the ſloth and ſtupi- 
dity 6 the Roman clergy; yet the fame reſorma- 
tion has-rous'd them from the lazineſs and igno- 
-rance they then labour d under; and. the follow- 
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Remark (H. Or 
ers of Luther, Calvin and others, may be ſaid tos | 


bave reformed not only thoſe whom they drew im 


to their ſentiments, but likewiſe thoſe who remain! 
cheir greateſt oppoſers. The clergy of England by 
being ſevere upon: the ſchiſamtics, and upbraiding 
them with want of learning. have raiſed themſelves 
fuch formidable enemies as are not: caſily anſwer'd 
and again, the diſſenters by prying into the lives, _ 
and diligently watching all the actions of their 
powerful antagoniſts, render thoſe of the eſtabliſ d 
church more: cautious of giving offence, than in 
all probability they would, if they had no malici- 

eus over - Iookers to fear. It is very much owing 
10 20 great number of Huguenots that have always. 


been in France, ſince the late utter extirpation of 


them, that that kingdom hus a leſs diſſolute ank 
more learned clergy to boaſt of than any other 
Roman Catholic country. The clergy of that 
church are no where more ſovereign than i in Italy, 
and therefore no where more debauched; nor any 
where more ignorant than they are in Spain, be - 
eauſe their doctrine is no. uhere leſs oppos d. 
Who would imagine, that virtugus women, un 
knowingly, ſhould. be inſtrumental in promoting 
the advantage of proſtitutes? or (what ſtil] ſeems _ 
the greater-paradox) that incontinence ſhould: be- 
made ſerviceable to the preſervation of chaſtity ?- 
and yet nothing- is more true: A vicious young 
fellow, after having been an hour or two at church, 
2 ball, or any other aſſembly, where there is a. 
great parcel of handſoine women dreſs d to the- 
beſt advantage, will have his imagination more- 
fred than if be had the ſame time been poling at 
Guildhall; er- walking in the country among. a flock: 
of. ſheep.” The conſequence of this is, that he'll; 
wv to rats the appetite that. i is, raiſed in. him . 
. and 
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uncomateable, tis very natural to think, that he'II 
haſten to others that are more compliable. Who 
would ſo much as ſurmiſe, that this is the fault of 
the virtuous women? They have no thoughts of 
men in dreſſing themſelves, poor ſouls, and en- 
deavour only te appear clean "ned decent, . 
one according to her quality. 5 
| J am far from encouraging vice, and think it 
' yould'be an unſpeakable felicity to a ſtate, if the 
mm of uncleanneſs could be utterly baniſh'd from 
it; but I am zfraid it is impoſſible: | the paſſions 
of ſome people are too violent to be curb'd by any 
law or precept; and it is wiſdom in all govern- 
ments to bear with leſſer inconveniencies to pre- 
vent greater. If eourtezans and ſtrumpets were io 


people would have it, what locks or bars would 
be ſufficient to preſerve the honour of our wives 


in general would meet with far greater tempta- 
tions, and the attempts to enſnare the innocence 
of virgins would ſeem more excuſable even to the 
ſober part of mankind than they do now; but ſome 


become a common crime. Where ſix or ſeven 

. thoufandfailors arrive at once, as it often happens 
at Amſterdam, that have ſeen none but their own: 
ſex ſor many months together, how is it to be 
ſuppos'd that honeſt women ſhould walk the ſtreets 
unmoleſted, if there were no harlots to be had at 
reaſonable prices? for which reaſon. the wiſe ru- 
lers of that well-order'd city always tolerate an 
-uncertain number of houſes, in which women are 
hired as publickly as horſes at.a livery ſtable; and 
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and when he finds honeſt women obſtinate amd | 


be proſecuted with as much xigour as ſome filly: 


and daughters? for *tis not only that the women 


men would grow W god, and raviſhing would: 
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of it will be no tireſome digreſſion. 
In the firſt place, the houſes: I: Sake af — ab 


| lowed to · be no where but in the moſt ſlovenly and 


unpoliſned part of the town, where ſeamen and 
ſtrangers of no: repute chieſly lodge and reſort. 
The ſtreet: in which moſt of them ſtand is counted 

ſcandalous, and de infmy is extended to all the 
neighbourhood round. it. In the ſecond, they are 


only places to meet and bargain in, to make ap- 


pointments, in order to promote interviews of great - 
er ſeert cy, and no manner of lewdneſs is ever ſuf- 


fered to be tranſacted in them; which order is ſo 
ſtrictiy obſet ved that, bar the ill manners and noiſe 


of the company what frequent them, you Il meet 
with no more indecency, and generally leſs laſci- 
viouſneſs there, than with us are to be ſeen at a 
playheuſe. Thirdly, the female traders that come 


to theſe evening exchanges are always the ſeum of 


the people, andagenerally- fach as in the day t'me 
carry fruit and other eatables about in wheel · bar 
rows. The habits indeed they appear in at night 


are very different from their ordinary ones; yet 


they are commonly ſo ridiculouſly gay, that they 
look more like the Roman dreſſes of ſtrolling ac- 
treſſes than gentlewomens clothes: if to this you 
add the aukwardneſs, the hard hands, and coarſe | 
breeding of the damſels that wear them, there is. 
no great reaſon to fear; that many of the n. a 
* of people will be tempted by them. 
The muſic in theſe temples of Venus is per- 
2 by organs, not out of reſpect to the deity / 


that is -worſhipped in them, but the frugality of 


the owners, whoſe buſineſs it is to procure as much : 
ſound for as little money as they can, and the po- 


Ws of the government, who endeaygur as little 
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as is poſſible to d 'of pipers and 


may one night, might ſend them all a * 


ſcrapers, All ſea-faring men, eſpecially the Dutch, 


are like the element they belong to, much; given 


to loudneſs and roaring, and the. noiſe af half a 
dozen of them, when they call ithemſelves merry, 
is ſufficient to drown twice the number of flutes 
or violins; whereas with one pairiof organs they 
can make the whole houſe: ring, and. are ãt nd 
other charge than the keeping of one ſcurvy muſi- 
eian, which can colt theni but little; yet notwith- 
ſtanding the good rules and ſtrict diſcipline that 
are .obſery'd in the markets. of love, the. Schout 


and his officers. are always vexing, malcting, and, 
upon the. leaſt complaint, removing the miſerable 


keepers af them: which policy is of two great 
uſes. Firſt, it gives an opportunity to a large pary 


cel of officers the magiſtrates make uſe of on 


many occaſions, and which they could not be with · 
out, to ſqueeze a living out of the. immaderate 


gains aceruing from the uorſt of employments, and 


at. the ame time puniſh iboſe neceſſary proſligates 
the bawds: and panders, which, tho! they rl 
nate, they deſire yet: nat wholl to. deſtroy, -. Se+ 


condly, as. on ſeyeral accounts it might be dange+ 
rous to let-the-multitude:inta.: the. ſearet, That thoſs 


houſes, and the trade that is, drove in them, | are 
connived-at, ſo by this means appeating,unblame- 


able, the wary magiſtrates: preſetve themſelves in 


the: 800 opinion of the weaker fort. of people, 
who imagine that the government is always en: 


deavouring, tho. unable, ta ſuppreſs what it actual- 


ly tolerates : whereas, if they had a, mind to root 
them out, their power in the adminiſtration af ju- 
ſtice is ſo ſovereign and extenſive, and they know 
{o well how to have it executed, that one Weck,; 
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dual 5 


Iii Italy the toleration of ſtrumpets is yet more 
birefac'd, as is evident from their public ſtews. 
At Venice and Naples i impurity is a Kind of mex- 
chandice and traffic ; the Courtezans at Rome, and 
the Cantoneras in Spain, compoſe a body in the ſtate, 


and are under a legal tax and impoſt. Tis well 


known, that the reaſon why ſo many good politi- 
cians as theſe tolerate lewd houſes, is: not their 
irreligion, but to prevent a worſe evil, an impurity 
of a more execrable kind, and to provide for the 
ſaſety of women of . honour.. About two hun- 
dred and. ſifty. years ago, ſays Monſieur de St. 
«- Didier, Venice being in want of courtezans, the 
4 republic was obliged to procure a great num- 
der from foreign parts. Poglioni, who has 
written the memorable affairs of Venice, highly 
extols the wiſdom of the republic in this poim, . 
which ſecured: the chaſtity of women of honour, 
daily expoſed to public violences, the churchas 
and conſecrated 3 not being a ſufficient azylum + 
for their chaſtity. - . 


Our univerſities i in Walen are much bel yd if Fx 
in ſome colleges there was not a monthly allow- - 


ance, ad exfuergandos renes : and time was when 
the monks and prieſts: in Germany were allowed + 
cancubines * paying a certain yearly duty to their 
prelate. Tis generally: believed, ſays Monſicur 
1 * Bayle-(to whom I owe the laſt paragraph) that 
avarice was: the cauſe of this ſhameful indul- 
*- gence; but it is more probable their deſign was 
«. to prevent their tempting modeſt women, and io 
<- quiet:thezuneaſineſs of huſbaads, whoſe refent- - 
© ments. the clergy : do well to avoid. From 
what has--been-faid; it is manifeſt; that there-i is a2 


neceſſity of ſacriſieing one part of womankind 9 


9 other, and prevent a filthineſs of a 
125 | D. 5 ; | more 2 | 


more heinous nature. From whence I think I 

| ' may. juſtly conclude (what was the ſeeming para- 
* __-__ dox.I went about to prove) that chaſtity may be 
ſiupported by incontinence, and the beſt of virtues 

a Want the aſliſtance ” the- worſt _ vices. f 1 
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Www The r root F evil. eee 
That damm d ill-natur'd baneful vice, 2 

Poo wy flave to prodigality... mo. 
Page: 6. Line . 5 2 5 


x7 Have: ks ſo-many. FI ow to . 
Word Avarice, in compliance to the vogue of 
mankind,” who generally beſtow more ill language 

upon this than upon any otber vice; and indeed 
not undeſervedly; for there is hardly a miſchief 

£ to be named which it has not produced at one time 
1 or other: but the true reaſon why eyery body 
eerxclaims ſo much againſt it is, that almoſt every 
body ſuffers by itz. for the more the money ĩs hoar-- 
died up by ſome, the ſearcer it muſt grow among 
ite reſt, and therefore when men rail very much 
„ aut mltrs, there is generally ſelf-intereſt ai bottom. 
As there is no living without. money, ſo thoſe 

-vhat are unprovided, and have no body to give them 

any, are obliged to do ſome ſervice or other to the 

ſociety before they can come at it; but every bo- 

dy eſteeming his labour as he does himſelf, which 

is generally not under the value, moſt people that 
woaant money only to ſpend it again preſently, ima - 
* eine * do more * it than it 15 worth. Men 
5 . Can 't 


- 


5 oppolite, yet they often aſſiſt each other. Florio is 


can't forbear looking upon the neceſſaries of life 
as their due, whether they work or not; becauſe 
they find that nature, without conſulting whether 
they have victuals or not, bids them eat whenever 
they are hungry; for which reaſon every body 
endeavours to get what. he wants with as much! 
eaſe as he can; ànd therefore when men find tliat 
the trouble they are put to in getting money is 
either more or leſs, according as thoſe they would 
have it from are more or leſs tenacious, it is 5 
natural for them to be angry at covetouſneſs in 4 
general; for it obliges them either to go without - 
what they have occaſion for, or elſe to take n 

1585 for it than they are: willing. | 

Avarice, | notwithſtanding it is the oceafion of 
fo many evils, is yet very neceſſary-to the ſociety, , 
10 glean and gather what has been dropt and ſcat- 

ter'd by the contrary vice. Was it not for avarice, 
ſpendrherifis- would ſoon want materials; and if © 
none would lay-up and get faſter chan tliey fpend, . 
very few could ſpend faſter than they get. That 
it is a ſlave to: prodigality, as J have call'd it, is 
evident from ſo many miſers as we daily ſee toil . * 
and labour, pinch and ſtarve themſelves to enrich 
a laviſh heir. Tho' theſe two vices appear very 


| 
un" 
= 
| 
| 


an extravagant young blade, of a very profuſe tem- 
per; as he is the only ſon of a very rich father, 
he wants to live high, keep horſes and dogs, and 
throw his money about, as he ſees ſome of his 
companions do; but the old hunks will. part with + 
no money, and: hardly allows him neceſſaries. . 
Florio would have borrow'd money upon his o- N 
credit long ago; but as all would be loſt, if he 
died before his father, no prudent man would lend 
him any. At laſt he has met with the greedy Cor - 
D. 6.. naro, 
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naro who lets him have money at thirty pær cen. 
and now. Florio thinks himſelf happy, and ſpends 
a thouſandꝭ a year. Where would: Cornaro ever 
have got ſuch-a prodigious: intereſt, if it was not 
for ſuch. a; fool as Florio, who will give ſo great 
à price for money; ta fling. it away; And how 
could Florio. get it to ſpend, if he; had not hit on 
ſuch a greedy; uſurer as Cornaro, whoſe exceſſive 
covetouſneſs makes him overlook the great riſque 
he runs: in wentufing ſuch great.ſums uen the life 
_ of a wild debauche. 
Axariee is no longer che reverſe of: ae 
than whilſt it, ſigniſies that ſordid love of money, 
and narrowneſs. of ſoul: that hinders miſets- from 
parting with what they have, and makes them 
Caovet it only to heard up- But there is a ſort of 
| ayarice which conſiſts in a greedy : deſire of. riches, 
in order to ſpend them, and this often meets wi h 
pfrodigality in the ſame perſons, as is evident in 
noſt courtiers, and great oſſicers, both civil and 
military. In, their buildings and furniture, equi, 
pages and: entertainments, their gallantry; is diſt 
played vit the greateſt proſuſion; whilſt the baſe 
actions they ſubmit to far lucre, and: the. many - 
Frauds and impoſitions they are gpilty of, diſcover 
the. utmoſt avarice. This mixture of contrary 
vices comes up exactly to the character of Gataline, 
of whom it is ſaid, that he was appr tens, alieni, 
ui proſiſus, "ay Aalen Riſe pie pac n; 
= . and 2 25 155 hn. | 
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Tung LY I alt . (= is not that » 
which has avarice for its. companion, and 
makes men unreaſonably profuſe, to ſome, of what 
they, unjuſtly. extort. from others, but that. agree · 
able good: -natur'd. vice that makes ihe p 
Fs yn all the tradeſmen ſmile:; 1 mean, the 
unmixed. prodigality of beedleſs and voluptuous 
men that, being educated in plenty, abhor the 
vile thoughts of lucre, and laviſh away only what. 
others took pains to {rape together; ſuch as in- 
dulge their. inclinations. at their own expęnce, that 
have the. c ſatisfaction of .bartering old 
gold. for. new pleaſures, and from che exceſſive 
largeneſs .of a. diffuſive ſoul, are made- guilty of 
deſpilugg. too much what moſt people over-walue. 
When I ſpeak: thus honourably of this-vice; 
| and treat it with ſo. much tenderneſs and good 
manners as. J de, 1 have the ſame thing at heart 
that made me give ſo many. ill names to the re- 
verſe of it, Viz. the intereſt of che public; for 
as. the avaricious dogs; good to nimſelf, and is 
injurious to all the world beſides, except his. heir, 
ſo the prodigal ig a. bleſſing. to the whole ſociety, 
and i injyres no: body but himſelf, It. is true, that 
as moſt of the firlt are knaves, ſo the latter ute all 
fools; yet they are delicious morſels for the pu- 
is, to o Ink, on, ang may, wh" as much juſtice 
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as the French call the monks the partrid; ges 
of the . women, be ſtiled the-woodcocks of the 
ſociety. Was it not for prodigality, nothing. could 
make us amends for the rapine and extortion of 
avarice in power. When a covetous ſtateſman is 
gone, who ſpent his whole life in fat'ning himſelf 
Vith the ſpoils of the nation, aud had, by pinch- 
ing and plundering, heap'd up an "immenſe treaſure, 
it ought to fill every good member of the ſociety 
with joy, to behold the uncommon profuſeneſs of 
| his ſon.” This i is refounding to the public what was 
_  robb'd from it. Reſuming of grants is a barba- - 
tous way of ſtripping, .and it. is ignoble to ruin a 
man faſter than he does it hiniſelf, When he ſets a- 
bout it in ſuch good. earneſt... Does he nor feed 
an infinite number of dogs of all forts and ſizes, 
tho he never hunts ; keep more horſes than any . 
_ nobleman in the kingdom, tho' he never rides em; 
and give as large an allowance to an bd 
whore as would keep a dutcheſs, the he never lyes 
with her? Is he not e more 28 eee in thoſe 
things he makes uſe 6f ? Therefore let him alone, 
or praiſe him; call him public-ſpirited Lord, no- 
bly bountiſul, and "magnificently generolb, and, 
in a few years, he'll. ſuffer himſelf to be ſtript . 
own way. As long as the nation has its on back 
again, we ought not to quarrel wich the: manner 
in which the plunder is repaid. e 
Abunda e of moderate men, I know, that are 
_ enemies'to-extremes, will tell me, that een, 
might happly ſupply. the place of the two vices I 
ſpeak of; that, if men had not ſo many profufe 
ways of ſpending wealth, they would not be tempt- 
ed to-ſo. many evil practices to ſcrape it together; 
and confchbeatly that the ſame number of men, 
7 888 3 both extremes, might render 
themſelves 
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- tliemſclves more happy, and be leſs vicious with- 
out, than they could with them. Whoever. ar- 
gues thus, ſhews himſelf a better man than he is 
a politician. Frugality is like honeſty, a mean 
ſtarving virtue, that is only fit for ſmall ſocieties- 
of good peaceable men, vo are contented. to be. 

1 poor ſo they may be eaſy ; but in a large ſtirring. 

nation you may have ſoon” enough of it. Tis 

an idle dreaming virtue that employs no hands, 
and therefore very uſeleſs in a trading country, 
vchere there are vaſt numbers. that one way or 
other muſt be all ſet to work. Prodigality has a 

thouſand: inventions to keep people from ſitting 
ſtill, that frugality weuld never think of; and as 
this muſt conſume a prodigious wealth, ſo ayarice 
again knows innumerable tricks to rake it toge- 

| ter, which n would. ſcorn to make. uſe 

- | 

- Authors: are days EAR to — ſmall 
things to: great ones, eſpecially if they aſ leave 
firſt: Si licet eemplis, &c. But to compare 
great things to mean trivial ones is inſufferable, 
unleſs it be in burleſque; otherwiſe I would com- 

paare the body politic (I confeſs the ſimile is very 
low) to a bowl of punch. Avarice ſhould; be the 
ſow'ring, and prodigality the ſweetning of... it. 
The water J could call the ignorance,. folly ao 
credulity of the floating inſipid multitude; whilſt 
_ wiſdom, honour, fortitude, and the reſt of the 
ſablime qualities of men, which, ſeparated by art 
from the dregs of nature, the bre of glory has 
exalted and refined into a ſpiritual eſſence, ſhould 
be an equivalent to brandy. I don't doubt but a 
Weſtphalian, Laplander, or any other dull ſtran- 
ger that is unacquainted with the wholſome com- 
Ka if he was to teſte the ſeveral ingredients 
| SF... 
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apart, would think it impoſſible they ſhould make 


any tolerable liquor: The. lemons would be tos 


fit for cows — yet experience teaches us, 


that the ingredients: I named, judiciouſſi mixt, 


ſdure, the ſugar too luſcious, the brandy, _ he'll 
; ſtrong ever to be drank. i in any quanti- 
he'll call a taſtleſs liquor, only 


- will make an excellent liquor, lik'd: of and ad- 


mir d by men of exquiſiie palates. 
As to our on vices in particular, I could com- 


avarice that. cauſes ſo mueh. miſchief, and 


pare 
1s* complain d of by every body who is not a mi- 


ſer, to a gripping acid that: ſets: our teeth on edge, 


and is unpleaſant: to every palate that is not de- 
bauch'd: I could compare the:gaudy trimming and 
ſplendid equipage of a praſuſe beau, to the gliſt- 
ning brightneſs of the: ſineſt loaf: ſugar; for as 


! 


the one by correcting the ſharpneſs. prevents the 


injuries which a gnawing ſowre miglt do to the 


bowelsz · ſo the other. ãs a pleaſing balſam that heals 


and makes amends fos the ſmart, which the mul- 
titude always ſuffers from the gripes of the avari- 


cious; whilſt the ſubſtances of both melt away 


alike, — they conſume themſelves by being bene- 


ficial to the ſeveral compoſitions hey belong tors : 
I could carry on the ſimile as co proportions, and 


the exact nicety to be- obſerved in them, which 


* 


would make it appear how little any of: the in- 


 gredients could be ſpared in either of the mixtures. 


But 1 will not tire my reader-by. purſuing too far 
2 ludicrous compariſon, when I have other mat- 


ters to entertain him with of greater importance; 


and to ſuin up what I have ſaid in this, and the 
foregoing remark, ſhall only add; that 1 look u- 


pon avarice and prodigality i in the ſociety; as I do 


* 


ue contrary peiſons- in — of. _ 
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it is certain, that the noxious: qualities being by 
mutual-miſchief corrected in both, they may aſſiſt 
each other; een make. a 8 be⸗ 
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T F-every thing is-to be nk as in lief 5 it ; 
- ought, that is not immediately [neceſſary to, 


make man ſubſiſt as he. is a living creature, there 


is nothing elſe to be found: in the. world, no net. 
pe 3 of. which it. is not 
& there. -are any but what, by this tune 
— _— eme improvements upon their former. 
manner of living; z and either in the preparation 
of their, eatables, the ordering of their huts, or 
other wiſe, added ſomething to what once ſaffced | 
them. This definition, every body will ſay, is too 
rigorous; I am of the ſame opinion; but if w 1 
are to, abate one inch of, this ſeverity, I am afrai 
we ſhan t know where ta ops. When people te 
us, they only deſire to kæep themſelves ſweet ane 
clean, there is no underſtanding what they would 
de at; if they made uſe of theſe words i in their genu-, 
ine proper literal.ſenſe, they mighi ſoon be ſatisfied 
without much coſt. or; trouble, if they, did not 
want water; but, theſe two little adjectives. are fo 
comprehenſive, . eſpecially in. the, diale& of ſome, 
ladies that no body l * far they = 
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be ſtretckt⸗ The comforts of life are likewiſe ſo 


_ various and extenſive, that no body can tell what 
people mean by them, except he knows what ſort. 
a of life they lead. The ſame obſcurity JLobſerve 
in the words decency and conveniency, and I ne- 
ver underſtand them, unleſs I am acquainted with 
the quality of the perſons: that maks tiſe of them. 
* People may go to church together, and be all of 
one mind as much as they pleaſe, I am apt to be- 
lieve that when they pray for their daily bread, the 
biſhop includes ſeveral things in that * which 
the ſexron does not. think on. 
VB !uy whatl have laid hithetto: T Gould he 
that if once we depart from calling every thing 
luxury; that is not abſolutely neceſſary to keep a 
man alive, that then there is no luxury at all; 


for if the Wants of men are innumerable, wew. 


What ought to ſupply them has no bows y What 
is called ſuperfluous to ſome degree of people; 
| be thought requiſite to thoſe of highet 2 

neither the world nor the fit of man can pro- 
duce any thing ſo curious or extravagan t, but 


ſome moſt gracious ſovereign or other, iſ it either 


eaſes or diverts him, will reckon it among the 
heceſfaries of liſe; not meaning every body 'g life? 
but that of his ſacted perſonnn 
It is à received notion, thar luxury i548 deſtrue- 
toe to the wealth of the whole body politie, as it 
is to that of every individual perſon who is guilty 
of i it, and that a national Rugelkx enriches a coun- 
try in the ſame manner as that Which is leſs gene 
ral increaſes the eſtates of private families: I con- 
feſs, that tho' 1 have ſound men of much better 
underſtanding than moyſelf of this opinien, I can- 


not TOP. Aa from them in this mer - They - 
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argue thus: we ſend, ſay they, for example, to 
Turkey of woollen manufadtory, and other things 
ef our own growth, a million's worth every year; 
for this we bring back filk, mohair, drugs, &c. 
to the value of twelve hundred thouſand pounds, 
that are all ſpent in our own country. By this, 
ſay they, we get nothing; but if moſt of us would 


be content with our own growth, and ſb conſume 
| but half the quantity of thoſe" foreign-commodities, 
then thoſe in Turkey, who would" ſtill ' want the 
fame quantity of our manufactures, would be for- 


ced to pay ready money for the reſt, and ſo by the 
balance of that trade only the nation 2 ger 
ix hundred thouſand pounds per annum. 2 

To examine the force of this agent well 
ſuppoſe (what they would have) that but half the 


filk,. &c. ſhall be conſumed in England of what there 
is now; we'll ſuppoſe likewiſe, that thoſe in Tur- 
key, 'tho* we refuſe to buy above half as much of 


their commodities as we uſed to do, either can or 


will not be without the fame quantity of our ma- 


nufactures they had before, and that they'll pay the 


balance in money; that is to ſay, that they ſhalt. 


give us as much gold or ſilver as the value of what 
they buy from us exceeds the value of what we 
buy from them. Tho' what we ſuppoſe might per- 
haps be done for one year, it is impoſſible i it ſhould: 


| laſt: buying is bartering, and no nation can buy: 


goods of others that has none of her own to pur- 


chaſe them with. Spain and Portugal, that are 


yearly ſupplied with new gold and filver from their 


mines, may for ever buy for ready money as long © 


as their yearly increaſe of gold or ſilver continues, 
but then money is-their growth and the commo- 
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| 22 to purchaſe. the goods of other nat 
ons, if they would not take our manufactures in 


payment for them; and why ſhould we judge other · 
wife of other nations? If thoſe in Turkey then 
had no more money fall from the ſkies than we; 
let us, ſee what would be the. conſequence of what 
we ſuppoſed. The ſix hundred thouſand pounds 
in. lk, mohair, Oc. that are leſt upon their hands 
the er year, muſt make thoſe commodities fall 
conſiderably: of this the Dutch and French will 
reap the. benefit as much as ourſelves; and if we 


oontinue to refuſe taking their commodities in pay · 
ment for our manuſactures, they can. trade no lon» 


ger with us, but muſt content themſelves with buy⸗ 
ing what they want of ſuch nations -as are willing 
to take what we refuſe, tho" their. goods are much 
worſe than ours, and thus our commerce with 
Turkey muſt, in few years, be infallibſi:loſt. 

But they Il ſay, perhaps, that to prevent ihe i 
conſequence I have ſhewed, we ſhall take the Tur - 
kiſh mexchandices-as formerly, and only be ſo fru- 


ourſelves, and fend the reſt abroad to be fold to 


others. Let us ſee what this will do, and. whether 
it will engich the nation by the balance of that 
trade with ſix hundred thouſand pounds, In the 
firſt place, I Il grant them that · our people at home 
making uſe of ſo much more of our own manu- 


factures, thoſe who were employed in ſilk, mo- 


hair, Sc. will get a living by the various prepa- 
rations of woollen goods. But in the ſecond, I 


eo allow that: the goods can be fold as former- 
- for ſuppoſe the half that is wore at home to 


| ” "ola. at: the ſame. rate as before, certainly the 
other half chat is ſent,abrqad will. want very 'mnch 


af: it: ſar we muſt ſend * bod, to markets 
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already ſupplied; and I that there muſt be 
freight, inſurance, proviſion, and all other charg- 
es deducted, and the merchants in general muſt 


loſe much more by this half that is re-ſhipp'd than 
they got by the half that is conſumed here. For 


$ tho? the woollen manufactures are our own pro- 


duct, yet they ſtand the merchant that ſhips them 
bf to foreign countries, in as much as they do 
the ſhop keeper here that tetails them; ſo that if 
the returns for what he ſends abroad repay him not 
what his goods coſt him here, with all other char- 
ges, till he has the money and a good intereſt for 
it in cafh, the merchant muſt run out, and the up- 
ſhot would be, that the merchants in general, find- 
ing they loſt by the Turkiſh commodities they ſent 
abroad, would ſnhip no more of our manufactures 
than what would pay ſor as much ſilk, mohair, Sc. 
as would be conſumed here. Other nations would 
foon find ways to ſupply them with as much as we 
mould ſend ſhort, and ſome where or other to 


| diſpoſe of the — we ſhould reſuſe: ſo that all 


we ſhould get by this frugality, would be, that 
thoſe in Turkey would take but half the quantity 
of our manufactures of what they do now, whilſt 


we encourage and wear their merchandices, with- 


out which they are not able to purchaſe ours. 

As I Have had the "mortification for ſever] 
years to meet with abundance of ſenſible people a- 
gainſt this opinion, and who always thought me 
wrong in this calculation, ſo T had the pleaſure at 
laſt to ſee the wiſdomof the nation fall into the 


ſame ſentiments, as is fo manifeſt from an act f 


parliament made in the year 1721, where the le- 

ziſlature diſobliges a powerful and valuable com- 
pany, and overlooks very weighty inconveniencies 
at home, to promote the intereſt of the Turkey 
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trade, and not only encourages the conſumption 
of ſilk and mohair, but forces the ſubjects on pe- 
nalties to make uſe of them whether they will or 
not. E 
What is laid to 58 LH of hay: ede 
is, that it encreaſes avarice and rapine: and where 
they are reigning vices, offices of the greateſt truſt 
are bought and ſold; the miniſters that ſhould 
ſerve the public, both great and ſmall, corrupted, 
and the countries every moment in danger of be- 
ing betrayed to the higheſt bidders: and laſtly, 
that it effeminates and enervates the people, by 
Which the nations become an eaſy prey to the firſt 
invaders. Theſe are indeed terrible things; but 
what is put to the account. of luxury belongs to 
male · adminiſtration, and is the fault of bad poli- 
tics. Every government ought to be thoroughly 
acquainted with, and ſtedfaſtly to purſue the inte · 
reſt of the country. Good politicians by dexte- 
rous management, laying heavy impoſitions on 
ſome goods, or totally prohibiting them, and low. 
ering the duties on others, may always turn and 
divert the courſe of trade which way they pleaſe; 
andſas they Il ever prefer, if it be equally confide- 
_ Table, the commerce with ſuch | countries as can 
pay with money as well as goods, to thofe that 
can make no returns for what they buy, but in 
the commodities of their own growth and manu · 
factures, ſo they will always carefully prevent the 


traffique with ſuch nations as refuſe the goods of o- 


_ thers, and will take nothing but money. for. their 
own. But above all, they'll keep a watckiful eye 
over the balance of — in general, and never 
ſuffer that all the foreign cominodities togethet, 
that are imported in one year, ſhall exceed in va- 
lue 5 WHAT * their own d. or manufacture is 


© in 
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in the-ſame* exported: to others. Note, that 1 
ſpeak now of the {intereſt of thoſe nations that 
have no gold or ſilver of their own growth, other- 
wiſe this maxim need not to be ſo much inſiſted on. 
If what I urged laſt be but diligently looked af- 
deny and the imports are never allowed to be ſupe- 
-rior to the exports, no nation can ever be impo- 


veriſned by foreign luxury; by and they may improve 
it as much as hey pleaſe, if they can but in pro- 


portion raiſe the fund of Weir own n chat is e 
chaſe ii 541; lo in en 
Trade is the principal, bot . only: requi- 


he. to a ize a nation: there are = 
things to de taken care of beſides. The meum 


and tuum muſt be ſecured, crimes puniſhed; and 
all other laws concerning the adminiſtration of 


juſtice wiſely contrivetl and ſtrictly executed. Fo- 
reign affairs muſt be likewiſe prudently managed, 


and the miniſtry of every nation ought to have a 
good intelligence abroad, and be well acquainted 
with the public tranſactions of all thoſe countries, 
that either by their neighbourhoòd, ſtrength, or 
intereſt, may be hurtful or beneficial to them, to 
take the neceſſary meaſures: accordingly, of — 


ling ſome and aſſiſting others, as policy and the 


Want of power direct. The multitude muſt be 
awd, no mans cbnſcienee ſoro dq and the clergy 


allow- no greater ſhare in ſtate affairs than our 


Saviour has bequeathed them in his teſtament. 


Theſelare the- arts that lead to worldly greatneſs ; 
what ſovereign power ſoever makes 2 goed uſe 


of enlemt that has any conſiderable nation to go- 
vetny whether it be 4 monarchy, a common- 


vealthz7ov dA mixture of both, ean never fail of 


making it flouriſti in ſpight df all the other powers 
=o 89 . oder vice is ever 
1 able 


pect 4 full- mouth d ery e What ! biy 
- God never puniſh d and-deſtroy'd great-nation} 
for their ſins? Yes, but not without means, by 
infatuating their governors, and ſuffering ther to 
depart from either all, or ſome of | thoſe generd 
-maxims I have mentioned and of all the ſamou i 
ſtates and empires the world has had to boaſt of 
Hitherto, none ever came to tuin, whoſe-deſtrudi- 
on was not principally owing to the bad politic 
4 pegledts, or miſmanagements of the rulers. _ 
There is no doubt but more health ànd vigour 
s to be expected among a people, and their off 
ſpring, from temperance and ſobriety; than there 
is from gluttony and drunkenneſs ; yet J confeſs, 
that as to luxury's effeminating and enervating a 
nation, I have not ſuch-frightful notions now as 
have had formerly. When we hear or read of things 
Which we are altogether ſtrangers co, they 
monly bring to our imagination ſuch ideas r 
uwe have ſeen, as (according to eur apprehenſion) 
muſt eeme the neareſt to them: and I- remember, 
bat when · I have read of the luxury uf Perſia, B- 
aypt, and other countries where it has been a reign- 
ing vice, and that were eſſeminated and enervated 
by it, it has ſometimes put: me in mind of the 
cramming and ſwilling-of- ordinary tradeſmen at 
a city ſeaſt, and the beaſtlineſs· their over-gorging 
themſelves is oſten · attended with; at other times 
it has made me think on the diſtraction of diſſo. 
Aute ſailers, as 1 had ſeen them in company of half 
4 dogen lewd women -roaring along with fiddles 


before them: and was I to have beer carried into 


"any: of their great cities, I would have expected to 
have found one third of the people ſick a-bed with 


an, ee laid e or _ 
ple 
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pled by a more ignominious diſtemper; and'the reſt 
that could go without: . E es che n | 
in petticoats. pegs | | 

- 1t is happy bor tis to live fear for diapers — 
| kong! as our reaſon is not ſtrong enough to govern 9 
our appetites: and I believe that the great dread _ pp 

I had more particularly againſt the word to Ener- \'® 
vate, and ſome conſequent thoughts on the ety- 

mology of it, did me abundance-of good when!!! 

was a ſchool-boy : but ſince I have ſeen ſome- 

thing « of the world, che conſequences of luxury to 

a-nation' ſeem not oo dreadful to me as they did. 

As long as men have the ſame appetites, the ſame 
vices will remain. In all large ſocieties, ſome will 
love whoring and others drinking, The luſtful 
that can get no handſome clean women, will con 
tent themſelves with dirty drabs; and thoſe that 

cannot purchaſe true Hermitage or Pontack, will 
be glad of more ordinary French claret. Thoſe that 
cannot reach wine, take up with worſe liquors, and 
a foot ſoldier or a beggar may make himſelf as 
drunk with ſtale- beer or malt-ſpirits, as a lord 
with Burgundy, Champaign or Tockay. The cheap- 

eſt and moſt ſlovenly way of indulging our paſſions, 
does as much miſchief to a man's conſtitution, as 
the moſt elegant and- expenſive. | 

Ihe greateſt exceſſes of luxury are ſhewn 10 ball 

dings, furniture, equipages and clothes: clean 
linen weakens a man no more than flannel ; ta- 
peſtry, fine painting or good wainſcot, are no more 
unwyholſome than bare walls; and a rich couch, 

or a gilt chariot are no more enervating than the 
cold floor of a country cart.” The refined pleafures 
of men of ſenſe are ſeldom! injurious to their con- 

ſtitution, and there are many great epicures that 

N refuſe to eat or drink more . their heads 
| E er 
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or ſtomachs can bear. Senſual. people may take 
as great care of themſelyes as any; and the errors 
of the moſt viciouſly luxurious don't. ſo much 
conſiſt i in the frequent repetitions of their- lewd- 
neſs, and their eating and drinking tog much, « 
(which are the things which would moſt enervatd 
them) as they do in the aperoſe contrivances, the 
profuſeneſs and nicety they are ſerved with, and 
the vaſt e they are at. in their tables and 
Amours. TO TY bn 
- But let us once opus that the Shy and plea- 
ſures the grafidees | and the rich people of every 
great nation live in, render them unfit to endure 
hardſhips, and undergo the toils of war. 2 PII al- 
low that moſt of the common council of the City 
would | make but very ingifferent- ſoot - ſoldiers; 
and I believe heartily, that if your horſe was to be 
compos'd of aldermen, and ſuch as moſt of them 
are, a ſmall artillery of ſquibs would be ſufficient 
to rout chem. But what have the aldermen, the 
common council, or indeed all people of any ſub- 
ſtance, to do with the war, but to pay taxes? The 
hardſhips and fatigues of war that are perſonally 
ſuffered, fall upon them that bear the brunt of 
every thing, che meaneſt indigent part of the na- 
tion, the working flaying people: for how exceſ- 
five ſoever the plenty : arid: luxury of a nation may 
be, ſome body muſt do the work ; houſes and 
| ſhips muſt be built, merchandiſes muſt be removed, 
and the ground till'd, | Such a variety of labours 
in every great nation require a vaſt multitude, in 
which there are always looſe, idle, extravagant 
fellows enough to ſpare for an army; and thoſe 
| that are robuſt enoagh to hedge and ditch, plow 
and thraſh, or elſe not too much enervated to be 


_— carpenters, langere oth workers, por” 
ters 
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ters or car- men, will always be ſtrong and hardy 
enough in a campaign or two to make good ſol- 
diers, who, where good orders are kept, have ſel 
dom ſo much plenty and fuperfluity come to their 
ſhare as to do them any hurt. 

The miſchief then to be fear'd from N a- 
mong the people of war, cannot extend itſelf be- 
yond the officers. The greateſt of them are either 
men of a very high birth and princely education, 

or elſe extraordinary parts, and no leſs experience; 
and whoever is made choice of by a wiſe govern- 
ment to command an army en che,, ſhould have a 
conſummate knowledge in martial affairs, intre- 
pidity to keep him calm in the midſt of danger, 
and many other qualifications that muſt be the 
work of time and application, on men of a quick 
penetration, a diftinguiſhed genius, and a world 
of honour. Strong ſinews and ſupple joints are 
trifling advantages not regarded in perſons of their 
reach and grandeur, that can deſtroy cities a-bed, 
and ruin whole countries whilſt they are at dinner. 
As they are moſt commonly men of great age, it 
would be ridiculous to expe& a hail conſtitution 
and agility of limbs from them; fo their heads be 
but active and well furniſked, *tis no great matter 
what the reſt of their bodies are. If they can- 
not bear the fatigue of being on horſe-back, they 
may ride in coaches, or be carried in litters. Men's 
conduct and ſagacity are never the leſs for their 
being cripples, and the beſt general the king of 
France has now can hardly crawl along. Thoſe 
that are immediately under the chief commanders 
muſt be very nigh of the fame abilities, and are 
generally men that have rais'd themſelves to thoſe 
poſts by their merit. The other officers are- all 
of * in their ſeveral ſtations obliged to lay 2 
E 2 
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ſo large a ſhare of their pay in fine clothes, accon- 
trements, and other things by the luxury of the 
times call'd neceſſary, that they can ſpare but little 
money for debauches; for as they are advanced 
and their ſalaries raiſed, ſo they are likewiſe forced 
to encreaſe their expences and their equipages, 
which, as well as every thing elſe, muſt till be 
proportionable to their quality: by which means 
the greateſt part of them are in a manner hindred 
from thoſe exceſſes that might be deſtructive te 
health; whilſt their luxury thus turned another 
way ſerves moreover to heighten their pride and 
vanity, the greateſt motives to make them behave 
themſelves like what they would be W to be. 

[See remark (R).] 
There is nothing reſines ain more than 
lave and honour. Thoſe two paſſions are equi- 
valent to many virtues, and thereſore the greateſt 
ſchools of breeding and good manners are courts 
and armies; the firſt to accompliſh- the women, 
the other to poliſh tbe men. What the generality 
of officers among civilized nations affect is, a per- 
fect knowledge of the wotld and the rules of bo- 
nour; an air of frankneſs-and-humanity peculiar 
to military men of experience; and ſuch a mix- 
ture of modeſty and-undauntedneſs, as may be- 
ſpeak them both - courteous and valiant. Where 
good:ſenſe is faſhionable, and a genteel behaviour 
is in eſteem, gluttony and-drankenneſs can be no 
reigning vices, What officers-of diſtinction chief- 
ly aim at, is not a beaſtly, but a ſplendid way of 
Jiving, and the wiſhes of the moſt luxurious in 
their ſeveral degrees of quality, are to appear hand- 
ſomely, and excel each other in finery of equi- 
page, paliteneſs of entertainments, and the re- 
| . 
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putation of a judicious fancy in every: Wing about 
them. 15 


But if chere ſhould be more diſſolute probten 
among officers than there are among men of other 
profeſſions, which is not true, yet the moſt de- 
bauched of them may be very ſerviceable, if they 
have but a great ſhare of honour. It is this that 
covers and makes up for a multitude of defects in 
them, and it is this that none (how abandon'd fo-? 
ever they are to pleaſure) dare pretend to be with 
out. But as there is no argument ſo convincing a as 
matter of fact, let us look back on what fo lately 
happened in our two laſt wars with France. How 
many puny young ſtriplings have we had in our- 
armies, tenderly educated, nice in their dreſs, and* 
curious in their diet, that underwent all manner 
of duties with gallantry and chearfulneſs ? | 
Thoſe that have ſuch diſmal apprehenſions of 
laxury's enervating and effeminating people, might 
in Flanders and Spain have ſeen embroidered beaux* 
with fine laced ſhirts, and powdered wigs, ſtand” 
as mach fire, and lead up to the mouth of a cannon,” 
with as little concern as it was poſſible for the moſt 
| ſtinking flovens to have done in their own hair, 
tho' it had not been comb'd in a month; and met 
with abundance of wild rakes, who had actually 
impair'd their healths, and broke their conſtitutions 
with exceſſes of wine and women, that yet beha- 
ved themſelves with conduct and bravery againſt 
their enemies. Robuſtnefs is the leaſt thing re- 


qaired in an officer; and if ſometimes ſtrength is 


of uſe; a firm reſolution of mind, which the hopes 
of preferment, emulation, and the love of glory 
inſpire them with, will at a Lan ſupply the place 
of bodily force. 
1 3 Thoſe 
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Thoſe that underſtand their buſineſs, and have 
a ſuſſicient ſenſe of honour, as ſoon as they are 
uſed to danger will always be capable officers : 
and their luxury, as long as they ſpend no body's 
money but their own, will never be prejugiotat to 

a nation. 

By all which I think I have proved what I de- 
Lencd i in this, remark on luxury. Firſt, ' That in 
one ſenſe every thing may be called lo, and in 
another there is no ſuch thing. Secondly, That 
with a wiſe adminiſtration all people may ſwim 
in as much foreign luxury as their product can 
purchaſe, without being impoveriſh'd by it. And 
laſtly, That where military affairs are taken care 
of as they ought, and the ſoldiers well paid and 
kept in good diſcipline, a wealthy nation may live 
in all the eaſe and plenty imaginable; and in ma- 
ny parts of it, ſuew as much pomp and delicacy, 
as human wit can invent, and at the fame time 
de formidable to their neighbours, and come up 
to the character of the Bees in the Fable, of which 


I Is That, - 


© Flatter'd in peace, and fend i in wars, 
They were th' eſteem of foreigners, 
And laviſh of their wealth and lives, 
4 .T he balance of all other hives. 
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(N. 0 And edious pride a million more. 
| Page 6. Line FREY 


Pips; is W faculty: by which e- 
1 very mortal that has any underſtanding over: 
values and imagines better things of himſelf than 
any impartial judge, throughly acquainted with 
all his qualities and circumſtances, could allow 
him. We are poſſeſſed of no other quality ſo be- 
neficial 20. 4 and ſo neceffary ro render it 
wealthy and flouriſhing as this, yet it is that which 


is moſt generally deteſted. What is very peculi- 


ar to this faculty of ours, is, that thoſe who are 
the fulleſt of it, are the leaſt willing to. connive 
at it in others; whereas the heinouſneſs of other 
vices is the moſt: extenuated by thoſe who are 
guilty of em themſelves. The chaſte man hates 
fornication, and drunkenneſs is moſt abhorr'd by 
the temperate; but none are ſo much offended at 
their neighbour's pride, as the proudeſt of all; 
| and if any one can pardon it, it is the moſt hum» 
ble: from which I think we may juſtly inſer, 
that it being odious to all the world, is 4 certain 
Gon that all the world is treubled with it. This 


all men of ſenſe are ready to canfeſe, and no bo- 8 


dy denies but that he Has pride in general: but, 
if you come to particulars,” you'll meet with few 
that will own any action you can name of theirs 
to have proceeded from that principle. There 
"are NEE wha will allow, that among the 

; FE. 0 ſinful 
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finful nations of the times, pride and luxury are 


the great promoters of trade; but they reſuſe to 
own the neceſlity there is, that in a more virtuous 
age, (ſuch an one as ſhould be free from pride) 
trade would in a great meaſure decay. 

The Almighty, they ſay, has endow'd us with 
the dominion over all things which the earth 


and ſea produce or contain; there is nothing to 


be found in either, but what was made for the uſe 
of man; and his {kill and-induſtry above other 
animals were given him, that he might render both 
them and every thing elſe: within the reach of his 
ſenſes, more ſerviceable to him. Upon this con- 
© fideration "they think it impious to imagine, that 
Humility, temperance, and other- virtues; ſhould 
debar people from the enjoyment of thoſe com- 
forts of life which are not denied to the moſt 
wicked nations: and ſo conclude, that without 
pride or luxury, the ſa me things might be eat, 
VWore and conſumed, the ſame number of handi : 


|  erafts and artificers employed, and a nation be e- 


very way as flouriſhing, as where: _ vices are 
r moſt predominant, vis | 


As to wearing apparet-i in a Wy they'll tell 


5 yob; that pride, which ſticks much nearer to us 
than our clothes, is only lodged in the heart, and 
that rags often conceal a greater portion of it than 
the moſt pompous attire; and that as it cannot be 
denied but that there i have always been virtuous 
princes, who-with humble hearts have wore their 
| ſplendid diadems, and ſway d their envied ſcep- 
ters, void of ambition, for the good of others; 
ſo it is very probable, that ſilver and gold bro- 
cades, and the richeſt embroideries, may, without 
a thought of pride, be wore by many whoſe qua- 


ih and fortune are ſuitable to them. May not 


- (ay 
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(ay they) a good man of extraordinary revenues, 


make every year a greater variety of ſuits than it. 
is poſſible he ſhould wear out, and yet have no o- 
ther ends than to ſet the poor at work, to encou- 
rage trade, and by employing many to promote 
the welfare of his country ? and conſidering food 
and raiment to be neceſſaries, and the two chief 
articles to which all our worldly cares are extend- 
ed, why may not all mankind ſet aſide a conſide- 
cable part of their income for the one as well as 
the other, without. the leaſt tincture of pride? 
nay, is not every member of the ſociety in a man- 
ner obliged, according to his ability, to contri- 
bute toward the maintenance of that branch of 
trade, on which the whole has ſo great a depen · 

| dence ? beſides that, to appear decently is a civi- 
lity, and often a duty, which, without any re- 
| gard to ourſelves, we owe to thoſe we converſe 
with. 

Theſe are the objections 3 made uſe of 
by haughty moraliſts, who cannot endure to hear 
the dignity of their ſpecies arraign'd ; but if we 
| look narrowly into them they may ſoon be anſwe- 
red. | 

If we had no vices, I cannot ſee why any man 
ſhould ever make more ſuits than he has occaſion 
for, tho' he was never ſo deſirous of promoting | 
the good of the nation: for tho' in the wearing 
of a well-wrought ſilk, rather than a flight ſtoff, 
and the preferring curious fine cloth to coarſe, he 
| had no other view but the ſetting of more people 
to work, and conſequently the public welfare ; 
yet he could conſider clothes no, otherways than 
lovers of their country do taxes now; they m 
pay them with alacrity, but no body gives more 
than his es * where all are juſtly rated 


E 5 according | 
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according to their abilities, as it could no other: 
ways be expected in a very virtuous age, Beſides 
-that, in ſuch golden times no body would dreſs a- 
dove his condition, no body pinch his family, 
cheat or over-reach his neighbour, to purchaſe 
finery ; and conſequently there would not be half 
the conſumprion, nor a third part of the people 
employ'd as now there are. But to make this more 
plain, and demonſtrate, that for the ſupport of 
* their can be nothing equivalent to pride, 1 
ſhall examine the ſeveral views men have in out- 
ward apparel, and fet forth what daily experience 
may teach every body as to dreſs. : 
Clothes were originally made for two ends, to 
hide our nakedneſs, and to fence our bodies a- 
gainſt the weather, and other outward injuries: 
to theſe our boundleſs pride has added a third, 
which is ornament z for what elſe but an exceſs of 
ftupid vanity, could have prevailed npon our rea- 
ſon to fancy that ornamental, which muſt conti- 
nually put us in mind of our wants and miſery, 
beyond all other animals that are ready clothed 
by nature herfelf ? It is indeed to be admired how 
J0 ſenſible a creature as man, that pretends to ſo 
many fine qualities of his own, ſhould conde- 
ſcend to value himſelf upon what is robb'd from fo 
Innocent and defenceleſs an animal as a ſheep, or 
what he is beholden for to the moſt infignificant 
thing upon earth, a dying worm; yet whilſt be 
is proud of ſuch trifling depredations, he has the 
folly to laugh at the Hottentots on the furtbeſt pro- 
montory of Afric, Who adorn themſelves with 
the guts of their dead enemies, without conſide- 
dering that they are the enſigns of their valour 
thoſe Barbarians are fine with, the true ſpolia opima, 
| . cots that if their pride be n more 8 than ours, 
| it 
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it is certainly lefs ridiculous, becauſe they wear 
the ſpoils of the mote noble animal. 

But whatever reflexions may be made on wis 
head, the world has long ſince decided the mat- 
ter; handſome apparel is a main point, fine fea- 
thers make fine birds, and people where they are 
not known, are generally honoured according to 
their clothes and other accontrements they have 
about them; from the richneſs of them we judge 
of their wealth, and by their ordering of them 
we gueſs at their underſtanding. It is this which 
encourages every body, who is conſcious of his 
little merit, if he is any-ways able, to wear clothes 
above his rank, eſpecially in large and populous 
cities, where obſcure men may hourly meet with 
fifty "ſtrangers to one acquaintance, and conſe- 
quently have the pleaſure of being eſteem'd by a 
vaſt majority, not as what they are, but what 
they appear to be; which is 4 greater I, | 
than moſt people want, to be vain. . 

Whoever takes delight in viewing the various 
ſcenes of low life, may on Eaſter, Whitſun, and 
other great holidays, meet with ſcores of people, 
eſpecially women, of almoſt the loweſt rank, that 
wear good and faſhionable clothes: if coming to 

talk with them, you treat them more courteoufly 
and with greater reſpect than what they are con- 
ſcious they deſerve, they'll commonly be aſham'd 
of owning what they are; and often you may, if 
you are à little inquiſitive, diſcover in them a 

moſt anxious tare to conceal the bulinefs they fol- | 
low, and the places they live in. I he reaſon is 
plain; whilſt they receive thoſe civilities that are 
not uſually paid them, and which they think only 
due to their betters, they have the ſatisfaction to 
© Wages that __ appear what hey would be, 
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1 which to weak minds is a pleaſure almoſt as ſab. 
ſtantial as could reap from the very accom- 
pliſiments — their wiſhes: this golden dream 
they are unwilling to be diſturbed in; and being 
ſure that the meanneſs of their condition, if it is 
known, mult ſink them very low in your opinion, 
they hug themſelves in their diſguiſe, and take all 
3maginable precaution, not to forfeit by an uſeleſs 
diſcovery the eſteem which they flatter themſelves 
that their good clothes: have drawn from you. 
Tho? every body allows, that as to-apparel and 
manner of living, we ought. to behave ourſelves 
ſuitable to eur conditions, and follow the exam- 
ples of the moſt ſenſible and prudent ameng our 
equals in rank and fortune: yet how few, that 
are not either miſerably covetous, or elſe proud 
of fingularity, have this diſcretion to boaſt of 2 
We all lock above ourſelves, and, as faſt as we 
can, ſtrive te imitate thoſe that ſome way. or 
other are ſuperior to us. 
The pooreit labourer's with | in. the pariſh; who 
| Tcorns to wear a: ſtrong wholſome frize, as ſhe 
might, will half ſtarve herſelf and her husband 
to purchaſe a ſecond-hand gown and petticoat, 
that eannot do her half the ſervice; becauſe, for- 
ſooth, it is more genteel. The weaver, the. ſhoe- 
maker, the taylor, the barber, and every mean 
working fellow that can ſet up with little, has. the 
_ Impudenee with the firſt money he gets, to dreſs 
Himſelf like a tradeſman of ſubſtance : the or- 
dinary retailer in the clothing of his wife, takes 
pattern from his neighbour. that deals in the ſame 
commodity by wholeſale, and the reaſon; he gives 
for it is, that twelve years ago the other had not 
a bigger ſhop than himſelf. The druggiſt, mer- 
oor * and other creditable n _ 
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fnd no difference between themſelves and mer- 
chants, | and therefore dreſs and live like them. 
The merchant's lady, who cannot bear the afſu- 


rance of thoſe mechanics, flies for refuge to the 


other end of the town, and ſcorns to follow any 
faſhion but what ſhe takes from thence. This 
haughtineſs alarms. the court, the women of qua- 
lity are frightned to ſee merchants wives and daugh- 


ters dreſſed like themſelves: - this — 4g ol 
the city, they cry, is. intolerable; mantua-ma- 


kers are ſent for, and the contrivance of faſhions 
becomes all their ſtudy, that they may have al- 


| ways new modes ready to take up, as ſoon as thoſe 
| ſaucy cits ſhall begin to imitate thoſe in being. 


The ſame emulation is. continued through the ſes! 
veral degrees of quality to an incredible expence, 
till at laſt the princes great favourites, and thoſe 
of the firſt, rank of all, having nothing elſe left 
to outſtrip ſome of their inferiors, are forc'd ta 


lay out vaſt eſtates in pompous equipages, magni - 


ficent furniture, ſumptuous gardens, and princely 
palaces. .. 
To this emulation and continual living to out⸗ 


do one another it is owing, that after, ſo many va- 


rious ſhiftings and changings of modes, in trump- 
ing up new ones and renewing of old ones, there 
is ſtill a plus ultra left for the i ingenious ; it is 
this, or at leaſt the conſequence of it, that ſets 
dhe poor to work, adds. ſpurs. to induſtry, and 
encourages the ſkilful artificer to ſearch after fur- 


ther improvements.. 2 


It may be objected, 3 many 3 of good 6 


faſhion, who have been uſed to be well dreſſed, 


ont of cuſtom. wear rich clothes with all the in- 


difference imaginable, and that the benefit to trade 
e from them cannot be aſcribed to emulati- 
on 


* 


| 
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on or pride. To this 1 atiſwer, that it is impoſſ - 
ble, that thoſe who trouble their heads ſo Title 
with their dreſs, could ever have wore thoſe rich 
clothes, if both the ſtuffs and faſhions had not 
been firſt invented to gratify the vanity of others, 
who took greater delight in fine apparel, than 
they; beſides that every body is not without pride 
_ that appears to be ſo; all the ſymptoms of that 
vice are not eaſily diſcovered; they are manifold, 
and vary according to the age, humour, circum- 
ſtances, and often conſtitution of the people. 
The choleric city captain feems impatient to 
come to action, and expreſſing his warlike genius 
by the firmneſs of his ſteps, makes his pike, for 
want of enemies, tremble at the valour of his 
arm: his martial finery, as he marches along, in- 
fpires him with an unuſual elevation of mind, by 
which endeavouring to forget his ſhop as well as 
himſelf, he looks up at the balconies with the 
Bereeneſs of a Saracen conqueror: whilſt the phleg- 
matic alderman, now become venerable both for 
his age and his authority, contents himſelf with 
being thought a conſiderable man; and knowing 
no eaſier way to expreſs his vanity, looks big in 
his coach, where being known by his paultry li- 
very, he receives, in ſullen ſtate, the n that 
is paid him by the meaner fort of people. 
The beardleſs enſign counterfeits a gravity a- 
bove his years, and with ridiculous aſſurance ſtrives 
to imitate the ſtern countenance of his colonel, 
flattering himſelf all the while that by his daring 
mein you'll judge of his proweſs, The youthful 
fair, in a valt concern of being overlook'd, by the 
continual change of her poſture betrays a violent 
defire of being obferved, and catching, as it were, 
at every body's eyes, courts with * looks 
| the 
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the admiration of her beholders. The conceited 
coxcomb, on the contrary, diſplaying an air of 
ſufficiency, is wholly taken up with the contem- 

lation of his own perfections, and in public pla- 
ces diſcovers ſuch a diſregard to others, that the 
ignorant muſt imagine he thinks himſelf to be 
alone. | 
Theſe, and fach like, are all manifeſt, though 
different, tokens of pride, that are obvious to all 
| the world; but man's vanity is not always ſo ſoon 
found out. When we perceive an air of humanity, 
and men ſeem not to be employed in admiring 
themſelves, nor altogether unmindful of others, 
we are apt to pronounce dem void of pride, when 
perhaps they are only fatigued with gratifying their 
vanity, and become languid from a fatiety of en- 
joyments. That outward ſhow of peace within, 
and drouſy compoſure of careleſs negligence, with 


which a Kare man is often ſeen in his plain cha- 


riot to loll at eaſe, are not always ſo free from art, 


as they may ſeem to be. Nothing is more ra- 


60 


viſhing to the proud than to be thought happy. 
The . well-bred gentleman places his greateſt 
pride in the {kill he has of covering it with dexte- 
rity; and ſome are fo expert in concealing this frail- 
ty, that when they are the moſt guilty of it, the 
vulgar think them the moſt exempt from it. Thus 
the diſſembling courtier, when he appears in ſtate, 
aſſumes an air of modeſty and good humour; and 
whillt he is ready to burſt with vanity, ſeems to 
be wholly ignorant of his greatneſs ; well know- 


| ing, that thoſe lovely qualities muſt heighten him 


in the eſteem of others, and be an addition to that 
grandeur, which the coronets about his coach and 
harnaſſes, with the reſt of his equipage, cannot 
tail to r without His aſſiſtance. « 5 
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nd; as in theſe, pride is overlooked, becauſe 
induſtriouſly concealed, ſo in others again it is de- 
nied that they have any, when they ſhew, or at 
leaſt ſeem to ſhew, it in the moſt public manner. 
The wealthy parſon being, as well as the reſt of 
his profeſſion, debarr'd from the gaiety of laymer, 
makes it his buſineſs to look out for an admirable 
black and the fineſt cloth that money can purchaſe, 
and diſtinguiſhes. himfelf by the fulneſs of his no- 
ble and ſpotleſs garment: his wigs are as faſhion- 
able as that form he is forced to comply with will 
admit of; but as he is only tinted in their ſhape, 
ſo he takes care that for goodneſs of hair, and co- 
lour, few noblemen fhall be able to match them: 
kis body is ever clean, as well as his clothes, his 
fleek face is kept. conſtantly ſhay'd, and his hand- 
ſome nails are diligently pared; his ſmooth white 
hand and a brilliant of the firſt water, mutually 
becoming, honour each other with double graces : 
what linen he diſcovers is tranſparently curious, 
and he ſcorns ever to- be ſeen abroad with a worſe 
| beaver, than what a rich banker would be proud 
of on his wedding-day: to all thefe niceties in 
dreſs he adds a majeſtic gate, and expreſſes a com- 
manding loſtineſs in his carriage; yet common ci- 
vility, notwithſtanding the evidence of ſo many 
concurring ſymptoms, won't allow us to ſuſpect 
any of his actions to be the reſult of pride; con- 
fidering the dignity of his office, it is only decen- | 
cy in him what would be vanity in others ; and in 
good manners. to his calling we ought to believe; 
that the worthy gentleman, without any regard to 
bis reverend perſon, puts himſelf to all this trou - 

ble and expence merely out of a reſpe& which is 
due ta the divine order he belongs to, and a reli- 
gious zeal to preſerve his holz function from the 
contempt 
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= contempt of ſcoffers. With all my heart; nothing 
ol all this ſhall be call'd pride, let me only be ak : 
lowed. to ſay, that to- our. n it looks — 
very like it. b 
But if at laſt I ſhould grant, that there are men 
who enjoy all the fineries of equipage and furniture 
as well as clothes, and yet have no pride in them; 
it is certain, that if all ſhould be ſuch, that emu- 
lation 1 ſpoke of before muſt eeaſe, and conſe» 
quently trade, which has ſo great a dependence u- 
pon it, ſuffer in every branch. For to ſay, that 
if all men were truly virtuous, they mighty with 
out any regard to themſelves, conſume as much: 
out of zeal to ſerve their neighbours and promote 
the public good, as they do now out of ſelf-loye 
and emulation, is a miſerable ſhift, and an unrea- 
ſonable ſuppoſition. As there have been good peo 
ple in all ages, ſo, without doubt, we are not de- 
litute of them in this; but let us enquire of the 
periwig- makers and taylors, in what gentlemen, 
even of the greateſt wealth and higheſt quality 
they ever could diſcover ſuch public · ſpirited views. 
Aſk the lacemen and the mercers, and the linen- 
drapers, whether the richeſt, and, if you will, the 
moſt virtuous ladies, if they buy with ready mo- 
ney, or intend to pay in any reaſonable time, will . | 
not drive from ſhop, to ſhop, to try the market, | 1 
make as many words, and ſtand as hard with them 
to ſave a groat or fix. pence in a yard, as the moſt | ill 


neceſſitous Jilts in town. If it be urg'd, that if 
there are not, it is polible there might be ſuch 
people; I anſwer that it is as poſſible that cats in- 
(tead of killing rats and mice, ſhould feed them, 
and go about the houſe to ſuekle and nurſe their 
young ones; or that a kite ſhould call the hens to 
e ana ooh doe * | 


Ver 
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ver their chickens inſtead of devouring them ; but 
if they ſhould all do ſo, they would ceaſe to be cats 
and kites; it is inconſiſtent with their natures, and 
the ſpecies of creatures which now we mean, when 
we name cats and kites, would be extinct as ſoon 
as that could come to 1270 1 
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Ea, is chat baſenefs f in e whick 
makes us grieve and pine at what we conceive 
to be a Happineſs 1 in others. I don't believe there 
is a human creature in his ſenſes arrived to maturi- 
ty, that at one time or other has not been carried 
away by this paſſion in good earneſt; and yet I 


never met with any one that dard own he was 


guilty of it, bat in jeſt, That we are not fo ge- 
nerally aſhamed of this vice, is owing to that 
ſtrong habit of hypocriſy: by the help of which 
we have learned from our cradle to hide even from 
ourſelves the vaſt extent of ſelf-love; and all its 
different branches. offible mary ſhould with 
befter for ano 
lefs where he ſuppoſes an impoſſibility that himſelf 
_ ſhould attain to thoſe wiſhes; and from hence we 

may eaſily learn after what manner this paſſion is 


" raiſed in us. In order to it, we are to conſider 


Felt, That as well n we think of ourſelves, ſo ill 


we ns _ of our Bag with equal ins 
jaltice; 


N 


r than he does for himſelf, un- 
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juſtice; and when we apprehend, that others de 
or will enjoy what we think they don't deſerve, it 
afflicts and makes us angry with the cauſe of that 
diſturbance. Secondly, that we are ever employed 
in wiſhing well for ourſelves, every one according 
to his judgment and inclinations ; and when we ob- 
ſerve ſomething we like, and yet are deſtitute of, 
ia the poſſeſſion of others, it occaſions firſt [wh 
© row in us for not having the thing we like, This 
ſorrow is incurable whilſt we continue our eſteem 
for the thing we want: but as ſel! defence is reſt- 
leſs, and never ſuffers us to leave any means un- 
tried, how to remove evil from us, as far and as 
well as we are able; experience teaches us, that 
nothing in nature more alleviates this forrow than 
| our anger againſt thoſe who are poſſeſt of what 
we eſteem and want, This latter paſhon there - 
fore we cheriſh and cultivate to ſave or relieve 
ourſelyes, at leaſt in part, from the e we 
felt from the firſt. A 
3 then is a compound of grief and) anger, 
We, de. of this paſſion depend chiefly on the 
or remoteneſs of the objects as to cir- 
jovi If one, who is forc'd to walk on 
foot, envies a great man for keeping a coach and 
fix, it will never be with that violence, or give 
him that diſturbance which it may to a man, who 
keeps a coach himſelf; but can only afford to 
drive with four horſes, The ſymptoms of | envy 
are as various, and as hard to deſctibe, as thoſe 
of the plague ; at ſome time it appears in one 
ſhape, at others in another quite different. A- 
mong the fair the diſeaſe is very common, and the 
ſigns of it very conſpicuous in their opinions and 
cenſures of one another. In beautiful young wo- 
men you may often diſcover this faculty to a high 


degyfe ; 
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degree ; they frequently will hate one * 5 


mortally, at firſt fight, from no other principle 
than envy ; and you may read this ſcorn, and un- 
reaſonable P Feb in their very countenances, if 
they have not a great deal of n and well learn- 
ed to diſſemble. 

In the rude and unpoliſh'd' nd this paſ- 
ſion is very barefac'd ; eſpecially when they envy 
athers for the goods of fortune : they rail at their 
betters, rip up their faults, and take pains to miſ- 
conſtrue their moſt commendable actions: they 
murmur at Providence, and leudly complain, that 
the good things of. this world are chiefly enjoy'd 
by thoſe whe do not deſerve them. The groſſer 
ſort of them it often affects ſo violently, that if 
they were not with-held by the fear of the laws, 
they would go directly and beat thoſe their envy 
is levell'd at, from no other provocation than 
what that paſſion ſuggeſts to them. 


The men of letters labouring under this dis, 


ſtemper diſcover quite different ſymptoms. When 
they envy a perſon for his parts and erudition, 
their chief care is induſtriouſly to conceal. their 
frailty, which generally is attempted by. denying 
and depreciating the good qualities they envy: : 


they carefully peruſe his works, and are diſpleas'd 
at every fine paſſage they meet with ; they look 
for nothing but his errors, and wiſh for no great- 
er feaſt than a groſs miſtake ; in their cenſures 
- they are captious as well as ſevere, make moun- 
tains of mole-hills, and will not pardon the leaſt 


ſhadow of a fault, but exaggerate the moſt tri- 
fling omiſſion into a capital blunder. + 


Envy. is viſible in brute beaſts ; horſes ſhew it 


in their endeavours of out-tripping one another ; 


and the beſt ſpirited will run themſelves to death. 
| before 


- 
I. 
. 
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z before they'll ſuffer another before them. In dogs 
W <his paſſion is likewiſe plainly to be ſeen, thoſe 


BY who are uſed to be careſſed will never tamely bear 
that felicity in. others. I have ſeen a lap-dog 


that would choak himſelf with victuals rather than 
leave any thing for a competitor of his own kind; 


and we may often obſerve the ſame behaviour in | 


E thoſe creatures which we daily fee in infants that 


are froward, and by being over-fondled made hu- 


© refuſe to eat what they have aſked for, and we 


from them, they will make an end of their oughts 
with pleaſure, and feed even againſt their appe- 
tite. 
If envy was not rivetted in human nature, it 
would not be ſo common in children, and youth 
would not be ſo generally ſpurr'd on by emulati- 
ton. Thoſe who would derive every thing that is 
beneficial to the ſociety from a good principle, a- 
ſcribe the effects of emulation in ſchool-boys to a 
irtue of the mind, as it requires labour and 
pains, ſo it is evident that they commit a ſelſ- de- 
nal, who act from that diſpoſition ; but if we 


ie of eaſe and pleaſure is only made to envy, 
ad the love of glory. If there was not ſome- 
ung very like this paſſion mix'd with that pre- 
ended virtue, it would be impoſſible to raiſe and 
ncreaſe it by the ſame means that create envy. 
Ihe boy, who receives a reward for the ſuperio- 


ty of his performance, is conſcious of the vex- 5 
tion it would have been to him, if he ſhould have 


alen ſhort of it: this reflection makes him exert 
reſelf, not to be out · done by theſe whom now 
he 


mourſome. If out of caprice they at any time 


can but make them believe that fome body elſe, a 
nay, even the cat or the dog is going to take it 


o narrowly into it, we ſhall find that this ſacri- 


$ 
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he looks upon as his inferiors, and the greater 
his pride is, the more ſelf-denial he'll practiſe to 
maintain his conqueſt. The other, who in ſpipht 
of the pains he took to do well, has miſſed of the 
prize, is ſorry, and conſequently angry with hin 
whom he muſt look upon as the cauſe of his prie', 
but to ſhew this anger would be ridiculous, and 
of no ſervice to him; ſo that he muſt either he 
contented to be leſs elteem d than the other boy; 
or by renewing his endeavours become a greater 
oficient : and it is ten to one, but the diſinte- 
relied, good humour'd, and peaceable lad vil 


chuſe the firſt, and ſc eee indolent and unac- 


tive, whilit the covetous, peeviſh, and quarrel: 
ſome raſcal ſhall take incredible pains, and make 
n= a conqueror in his turn, 

Envy, as it is very common among painters 
ſo it is of great uſe for their improvement: I dont 
mean, that little dawbers envy great maſters, but 
moſt of them are tainted with this vice again 
thoſe immediately above them. If the pupil of 
a famous artiſt is of a bright genius, and uncon- 
-mon application, he firſt adores his maſter ; but 
as his own {kill increaſes, he begins inſenſibly to 
envy what he admired before, To learn the n 


ture of this paſſion, and that it conſiſts in whit 


I have named, we are but to obſerve, that if 1 
painter, by exerting himſelf, comes not only to e 


| qual, but to exceed the man he envied, his for 
row is gone, and all his anger difum'd; and i 
| he hated him before, he is now glad to be friend: 
with him, if the other will condeſcend to it. 


Married women, who are guilty of this vice, 
which few are not, are always endeayouring t0 
raiſe the ſame paſſion in their ſpouſes 5 and wher? 


they have prevailed, cavy and emulation have 
| kept 
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kept more men in bouads, and reformed more ill 


huſbands from ſloth, from drinking, and other 
evil courſes, than all the ſermons that have been 
preach d ſince the time of the apoſtles. 

As every body would be happy, enjoy pleaſure, 
and avoid pain if he could; ſo ſelf-love bids us 
look on every creature that ſeems ſatisfied as a 
rival in happineſs; and the ſatisfaction we have 
in ſceing that felicity diſturbed, . without any ad- 
vantage to ourſelves, but what ſprings from the 
pleaſure, we have in beholding it, is called loving 
miſchief, . for miſchief 's ſake; and the motive of 
which that frailty is the 1 malice, another 
offspring derived from the ſame original; for if 
there was no envy there cduld be no walice. 
When the paſſions ly dormant we have no appre- 
henſion of them, and often people think they have 
ot ſuch a frailty in their nature, becauſe that mo- 
ment they are not affected with it. 

A gentleman well dreſſed, who happens to be 
dirty d all over by a coach or a cart, is laugh'd at, 
and by his ifferiors much more than his equals, 
becanſe they envy him more; they know he is 


vex'd at it, and i ming him to be happier than 


themſelves, they, are glad to ſee him meet with 
Cipleaſures i in his turn: but a young lady, if ſhe 
de in, a ſerious mood, inſtead of laughing at, pi- 
ties him, becauſe a 3 man is a ſight ſhe tak es 
delight in, and there is no room for envy. At 


dſaſters, we either laugh, or pity thoſe that befal 


them, according to the ſtock we are poſſeſſed of 
either oſ malice or compaſſion. If a man falls 


or hurts himſelf ſo ſlightly that it moves not the 
latter, we laugb, and here our pity. and malice 


ſhake us alternately : indeed, Sir, I am very ſor- 
i f 50 I beg * pt for r laughing ; ; lam 
the 
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we llieſt creature in the world, then laugh again; 
and again, I am indeed very ſorry, and ſo on. 
Some are ſo malicious, they would laugh if a man 
broke his eg; and others are ſo compaſſionate 
that they can heartity pity a man for the leaſt ſpot 
in his clothes; but no body is fo ſavage that no 
compaſſion can touch him, nor any man ſo good- 
nature d as never to be affected with any malicious 
- Pleaſures. How ſtrangely our paſſions govern us! 
we envy a man for being rich, and then perfe&ly 
hate him ; but if we come to be his equals, we 
are calm, and the leaſt condeſcenſton in 
bim makes us friends; - but if we. become viſibly 
ſuperior to him, we can pity his misfortunes, The 
* reaſon why men of true good ſenſe envy leſs than 
others, is becauſe they admire themſelves with leſs 
heſitation than fools and ſilly people; for though 
do not thew this to others, yet the ſolidity 
of their thinking gives them an aſſurance of their 
real worth, which men of weak underſtanding 
can never feel within > tho' _ often -counter- 
„ 

The Oftraciſm of the Greeks was a ſacrifice of 
valuable men made to Epidemic envy, and often 
applied as an infallible remedy to cure and pre- 
vent the miſchiefs of popular ſpleen and rancour, 
A victim of ſtate often appeaſes the murmurs of 

a whole nation, and after-ages frequently wonder 
at 'barbarities of this nature, which under the ſame 
cireumſtances they would have committed them- 
ſelves. They are com liments to the people's ma · 
fice, which is never better gratified! than when 
they can ſee a great man humbled. We believe 
that we love Juſtice, * and to ſee merit. rewarded; 
but if men continue long in*the firſt poſts of ho- 


nour, half of us grow weary of -them, -look for 
their 


— . 
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their faults, and if we can find none, we ſuppoſe 


they hide them, and tis much if the greateſt part 


of us don't wiſn them diſcarded. This foul play 
the beſt of men ought ever to apprehend from all 
who are not their immediate friends or acquain- 
tance; becauſe nothing is more tireſome to us 
than the repetition of ae we have no manner 


of ſhare in. 
The more a wy Way is a compound of many o- 


thers, the more difficult it is to define it; and the 


more it is tormenting to thoſe that labour under 


it, the greater cruelty it is capable of inſpiring 
them with againſt others: therefore nothing is 
more whimſical or miſchievous than jealouſy, which 


is made up of love, hope, fear, and a grezt deal 


of envy-: the laſt has been ſufficiently treated of 


already, and what I have to ſay of fear, the rea- 
der will find under remark (R.) ſo that the better 


to explain and illuſtrate this odd mixture, the 


ingredients I ſhall further ſpeak of in this place 


are hope and love, 

Hoping is wiſhing with ſowe Joes of conſi- 
dence, that the thing wiſhed for will come to paſs. 
The firmneſs and imbecillity of our hope depend 


entirely on the greater or leſſer "degree of our 


confidence : and all hope includes doubt; ' for 
when our confidence is arrived to that height, as 


to exclude all doubts, it becomes a certainty, and 


we take for granted what we only hoped for be- 
fore. A Silver Inkhorn may paſs in ſpeech, be- 
cauſe every body knows what we mean by it, but a 


Certain Hope cannot: for a man who makes uſe 


of an epithet that deſtroys the eſſence of the ſub- 


ſtantive he joins it to, can have no meaning at all; 


and the more clearly we underſtand the force of 


dhe . and the nature * the fubſtantine. 
: * | 
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the more palpable is the nonſenſe of the hetero- 
geneous compound. The reaſon therefore why 
it is not ſo ſhocking to ſome to hear a man ſpeak 
of certain hope, as if he ſhould talk of hot ice, 
or liquid oak, is not becaufe there is leſs nonſenſe 
contain'd in the firſt, than there is in either of the 
latter; but becauſe the word Hepe, I mean the 
eſſence of it, is not ſo clearly underſtood by the 
generality of the people, as-the res and eſſen- 
ces of ice and oak are. 
| Love, in the firſt place, Geni ies + Abeclion, ſuch 
48 parents and nurſes bear to children, and friends 
to one another; it conſiſts in a Uking and well- 
wiſhing to the perſon beloved. We give an eaſy 
conſtruction to his words and actions, and feel 
proneneſs to excuſe and forgive his faults, if we 
ſee any; his intereſt we make on all accounts our 
own, even to our prejudice, and receive an inward 
ſatisſaction for ſympathizing with him in his ſor- 
rows, as well as Joys. What 1 ſaid laſt is not im- 
poſſible, whatever it may ſeem to be; for when we 
are ſineere in ſharing with mother in his mĩsfor- 
tunes, ſelf· love makes us believe, that the ſuffer- 
ings we feel miſt alleviate and leſſen thoſe of our 
friend ; and whilſt this fond reflexion is foothing 
our pain, a ſecret pleaſure ariſes from-our grieving 
ſor the perſon We love. | 

Secondly, By love we riderfiand” a eons in- 
clination, in its nature diſtin” from all-.other al. 
fections of friendſhip, gratitude and conſanguini- 
ty, that perſons of different ſexes, aſter liking bear 
to one another; it is in this ſigniſication that love 
enters into the compound of Jealouſy, and is the 
effect as well as happy diſguiſe of that paſſion that 
prompts us to labour for the preſervation of our 
+ This latter — is innate both in pi 
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and women, who are not defective in their forma - 
tion, as much as hunger or thirſt, tho' they are 
ſeldom affected with it before the years of puberty. 
Could we undreſs nature, and-pry into her deep- 
eſt receſſes, we ſhould diſcover the ſeeds of this 
paſſion before it exerts itſelf, as plainly as we fee 
teeth in an embryo, before the gums are form'd, 
There are few healthy people of either ſex, whom 
it has made no impreſſion upon before twenty: 
yet, as the peace and happineſs of the civil ſociety: 
a e that this ſhould be kept a ſecret, never to 
be talked of in public; ſo among well-bred people 
it is counted highly criminal to mention before. 
company any thing in plain words, that is relating 
to this myſtery of ſucceſſion : by which means the 
very name of the appetite, tho' the moſt neceſſary 
for the continuance of mankind, is become odious, 
and the proper epithets commonly Joined to luſt 
are Filthy and Abominable. 

This impulſe of nature in people of ſtrict mo» 
rals, and rigid modeſty, often diſturbs the body 
for a conſiderable time before it is underſtood: or 
known to be what it is; and it is remarkable, that 
the moſt poliſhed and beſt inſtructed are generally 
the moſt ignorant as to this affair. And here I can 
but obſerve the difference between man in the 
wild ſtate of nature, and the ſame creature in the 
civil ſociety, In the firſt, men and women, if leſt 
rude and untaught in the ſciences of modes and 
manners, would quickly find out the cauſe of that 
diſturbance, and be at a loſs no more than other 
animals for a preſent remedy: beſides that, it 
is not probable they would want either precept 
or example from the more experienced. But in 
the ſecond, where the rules of religion, law and 
deceney⸗ are to be followed and obeyed before any 

. Aictates 
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dictates of nature, the youth of both ſexes are 
to be armed and fortified againſt this impulſe, and 
from their infancy artfully frightned from the moſt 
remote approaches of it. The appetite itſelf, and 
all the ſymptoms of it, tho' they are plainly felt 
and underſtood, are to be ſtifled with care and ſe- 
verity; and in women flatly diſowned, and, if there 
be occaſion, with obſtinacy denied, even when 
themſelves are viſibly aſſected by them. If it throws 
them-into diſtempers, they muſt be cured by phy- 
ſic, or elſe patiently bear them in ſilence: and it 
is the intereſt of the ſociety to preſerve decency 
and politeneſs ; that women ſhould linger, waſte, 
and die, rather than relieve themſelves in an un- 
lawful manner; and among the faſhionable part 
of mankind, the people of birth and fortune, it 
is expected that matrimony ſhould never be entred 
upon without a curious regard to family, eſtate; 
.and reputation, and in the making of matches the 
[call of nature'be the very laſt conſideration. 
' Thoſe then who would make love and luſt ſy- 
| nonimous, .confound the effect with the cauſe of it; 
< yet: ſuch-is-the ſorce of education, and a habit of 
thinking as we are taught, that ſometimes perſons 
of either ſex are actually in love without feeling 
any carnal deſires, or penetrating into the inten- 
tions of nature, the end propoſed by her without 
which they could never have been affected with 
that ſort of paſſion. That · there are ſuch is certain, 
but many more whoſe -pretences to thoſe refined 
notions are only upheld by art and diſſimulation. 
Thoſe, who are really ſuch Platonic lovers are 
commonly the pale-faced weakly people, of cold 
and phlegmatic conſtitutions, in either ſex; the 
bail and robuſt of bilious temperament and a fan- 
one complexion never entertain any love {o/{pi- | 
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ritual as to exclude all thoughts and wiſhes-thav | 
relate to the body. But if the moſt ſeraphic lo- 


vers would know the original of their inclination, 


let them but ſuppoſe that another ſhould have the 


corporal enjoyment of the perſon beloved, and by 
the tortures they'll ſuffer from that reftexion they 


well ſoon diſcover. the nature of their paſſions «. 


whereas on the contrary, parents and friends re- 
ceive a ſatisfaction in reflecting on the joys and 
comforts of a happy marriage, to be taſted by 
thoſe they wiſh well to. 


' The curious, that are {kill'd in anatomizing the 


inviſible part of man, will obſerve, that the more 
ſublime and exempt this love is from all thoughts 
of ſenſuality, the more ſpurious it is, and the more 
it degenerates from its honeſt original and primi- 
tive ſimplicity. The power and ſagacity as well 
as labour and care of the politician in civilizing 


the ſociety, has been no where more conſpicuous, - 


than in the happy contrivance of playing our paſ- 
ſions againſt one another. By flattering our pride 
and ſtill encreaſing the good opinion we have of 
ourſelves, on the one hand; and inſpiring us, on the 
other, with a ſuperlative dread and mortal averſion 
againſt ſhame; the artful moraliſts have taught us 
chearfully to encounter ourſelves, and if not ſubs 
due, at leaſt ſo to conceal and diſguiſe our darling 


paſſion, luſt; that we ſcarce know it when we meet 


with it in our own breaſts: oh! the mighty prize 
we have in view for all our ſelf - denial ! Can any 
man be ſo ſerious as to abſtain from laughter, hen 


de conſiders that for ſo much deceit and inſineeri- 


ty practiſed upon ourſelves as well as others, we 
have no other recompence than the vain ſatisfac- 


tion of making our ſpecies appear more exalted 


d remote — that of other animals, than it 
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really is; and we in our conſciences know it to be? 
yet this is fact, and in it we plainly perceive the 
reaſon why it was neceſſary to render odious every 
word or action by which we might diſcoyer the 
innate deſire we ſeel to perpetuate our kind; and 


why tamely to ſubmit to the violence of a furious 


tite (which is painful to reſiſt) and innocent- 
iy: to obey the moſt preſſing demand of nature 


Without guile or hypocriſy, like other creatures, 
ſhould be branded with the N name of: 


; JON 


What we call love then is not a genuine, but 
an adulterated appetite, or rather a compound, a. 
heap of ſeveral contradictory paſſions blended in 


one. As it is a product of nature warp'd by cu- 


ſtom and education, ſo the true origin and firſt 
motive of it, as J have hinted already, is ſtifled in 
well-bred people, and almoſt concealed from them- 
lelves; all which is the reaſon that as thoſe affec- 
red with it vary in age, ſtrength, reſolution, tem» 
per, circumſtances, and manners, the effects of it 


are ſo different, whimſical, ſurpriſing and unac- 


countable. 

It is this paſſion that makes jealouſy ſo trondle- 
forme, and the envy of it often ſo fatal; thoſe who 
imagine that there may be jealouſy without love, 
do not underſtand that paſſion. Men may not have 
the leaſt affection for their wives, and yet be an- 


grey with them for their conduct, and ſuſpicious 
of them either with or without a cauſe: but what 
in ſuch caſes affects them is their pride, the con- 


cern for their reputation. They feel a hatred a- 


5 gainſt them without remorſe; when they are out- 
rageous, they can beat n and go to ſleep con- 


tentedly: ſuch huſbands may watch their dames 


but 


Neniurl (N.) =. 
but their vigilance is not ſo intenſe; they are not 
ſo inquilitive or induſtriovs in their ſearches, nei- 


ther do they feel that anxiety of heart at the fear 
of a diſcovery, as when love is mix d with the 


Hons. 


What confirms me in this opinion is, that we 


never obſerve this behaviour between a man and 
his miſtreſs; for when his love is gone, and he 
ſuſpects her to be falſe, he leaves her, and troubles 
his hrad no more about her: wherkas it is the 
greateſt difficulty imaginable, even to a man of 
ſen ſe,, to part with a miſtreſs as long as he loves 
her, whatever faults: ſhe may be guilty of. If in 
his anger he ſtrikes her, he is uneaſy aſter ie; his 


love makes him · reflect on the hurt he has done her, 


and he wants to be reconcil d to her again. He 


may talk; of hating ber, and many times from his- 


heart wiſh her hang'd, but if he cannot get entire» 


ly rid of his frailty, he can never diſintangle him- 


ſelf from her: tho“ the is repreſented in the moſt 
monſtrous guilt to his i imagination, and he has re- 


ſolved and ſwore a thouſand times never to come 


near her again, there is no truſting him; even when 
he is fully convinc'd of her infidelity, if his love 
continues, his deſpair is never fo laſting, but be · 
tween the blackeſt fits of it he relents, and ſinds 
lucid intervals of hope; he forms excuſes ſor her, 


thinks of pardoning, and, in order to it, racks his 


invention for poſſibilities 1 may * ber * 
* leſs criminal. 
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was the doctrine of Epicurus, who yet led 


2. life exemplary for continence, ſobriety and other 
virtues, which made people of the ſucceeding ages 


quarrel about the ſigniſication of pleaſure... Thoſe 
who argued from the temperance of the philoſo- 


pher, ſaid, That the delight Fpicurus meant, was 
deing virtuous; ſo Eraſmus in his Colloquies tells 


us, That there are no greater epicures than pious 
Chriſtians. | Others, that reflected on the diſſolute 
manners of the greateſt part of his followers, 
would have it, that by pleaſures he could have 
underſtood nothing but · ſenſual ones, and the gra- 
tiſication of our paſſions. 1 ſhall not decide their 
quarrel, but am of opinion, that whether men be 
good or bad, what they take delight in, is their 
pleaſure; and not to look out for any further 

etymology from the learned languages, I believe 
an Engliſhman may juſtly call every thing a plea» 

| fare that pleaſes him; and, according to this defi- 
nition, we ought to diſpute no more about 
pleaſures than their taſtes : Trahit ſua quemgue 
vVoluplas. 


The worldly-minded, volupmons and ambiti- 


ous man, notwithſtanding he is void of merit, co- 
vets precedence every where, and defires to be 


1 above his betters: he aims at ſpacious 


palaces, 


E "Remark (O. ng 
= -pdaces,/ and delicious gardens ; his chief delight 
= is in excelling others in ſtately horſes, magnificent 
coaches, a numerous attendance, and dear«bought 
furniture. To gratify his luſts, he. wiſfres for gen- 
teel, young, beautiful women of different charms 


and be really in love with-his perſon-+- his cellars. 
| he would have ſtored: with the flower of every 
country that produces excellent wines: his table 
he defires may be ſery'd with many courſes, -andl - 
each of them contain a choice variety of daintics 
_ not eaſily purchaſed, and ample. evidences of ela- 
borate.and judicious cookery: whillt harmonious - 
muſic. and well-couch'd flattery entertain his'hear-- 
ing by turns. He employs, even in the: meaneſt 
trifles, none but the ableſt and moſt. ingenious 
workmen, that his judgment and fancy may as 
evidently appear in the leaſt things that belong to 
bim, as his wealth and quality are manifeſted in 


thoſe of greater value. He deſires to have ſeveral 


ſetts of witty, facetious and polite people to con- 
verſe with, and among them he would: have ſome 
famous for learning and univerſal knowledge: for - 
his ſerious affairs, he wiſhes to-find men of parts 
and experience, that ſhould be diligent and faith- - 


and complexions, that ſhall adore his greatueſs, . 


— 


fol. Thoſe that are to wait on him he would have 


handy, mannerly and diſcreet, of comely aſpect, 
and a graceful mein: what he requires in them, be- 
lides, is a reſpectful care of every thing that is 
bis, nimbleneſs without hurry, diſpatch without 
noiſe, and an unlimited obedience to his- orders: 


ta ſervants; wherefore he. will only be attended 
by ſach as, by obſerving his looks, have learn'd to 
interpret his will from his ſlighteſt motions: He: 
loves to ſee. an elegant nicety in every thing that. 

of EL approaches. 


nothing he thinks more troubleſome than ſpeaking 


" approaches hir, a in _ is to be employed a. 
dout his perſon he defires - ſuperlative cleanlineſs 


to be religiouſly obſerved. The chief officers of 


his houſhold he would have to be men of birth, ho- 
nour and diſtinction, as well as order, contrivance 
and conomy; for tho' he loves to be honoured 
by every body, and receives the reſpects of the 
common people with joy, yet the homage that is 
paid him by perſons of quality inn es his 
an a more tranſcendent manner. 
Wbilſt thus wallowing in a ſea of luſt and Va» 
has he is wholly employed in provoking and in- 
dulging his appetites; he deſires the world thould 
think him altogether free from pride and ſenſuality, 
and put a favonrable eonſtruction upon his moſt 
glaring vices: nay, if his authority can purchafe 
it, he covets to be thought wiſe, brave, generous, 


good · natur d, and endued with all the virtues he 


thinks worth having. He would have us believe 
that the pomp and luxury he is ſerv'd with are as 


many tireſome plagues to kim; and all the gran - 


-deur he appears in is an ungrateful burden, which, 
to his ſorrow, is inſeparable from the high ſphere 
he moves in; that his noble mind, ſo. much exal- 
ted above vulgar. capacities, aims at higher ends, 
and cannot reliſh ſuch worthleſs enjoyments ; that 
the higheſt of his ambition is to promote the pu- 


blic welfare, and his greateſt Pleaſure to ſee bis 


country flouriſh, and every body in it made hap- 
py. Theſe are call'd real pleaſures: by the vicious 
and earthly minded; and whoever ĩs able, either 


by his ſkill or fortune, after this reſin d manner, at 
once to enjoy the world, and the good opinion of 


it, is counted e happy by all the N fa- 
mionable part of the people. 


Ü on the oo — moſt of the ancient "_ 
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loſophers 
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pſophers and grave "TY * the Stoics, 
would not allow any thing to be a real good that 
was liable to be taken from them by others. They 
viſely conſider d the inſtability of fortune, and 
the favour of princes ; the vanity of honour, ant 
popular applauſe; the precariouſneſs: of richesy 
and all earthly poſſeſſions: and therefore placed 
true happineſs in the calm ſerenity of a contented* 
mind free from guilt and ambition; -a mind that, 
having ſubdued every ſenſual appetite, deſpiſes the 
ſmiles as well as frowns of fortune, and, taking no 
delight but in contemplation, defires nothing but 
what every body is able to give to himſelf; a mind 
that 18s arm'd with fortitude and Feboliithbn; has 
learned to ſuſtain the greateſt loſſes without con- 
tern, to endure pain without affliction, and to 
bear injuries without reſentment. Many have 
own'd' themſelves arriv'd to this height of ſelf-de- - 
nial, and then, if we may believe them, they were 
t d above common mortals, and their ſtrengtn 
extended vaſtly beyond the pitch of their firſt n 
ture: they could behold the anger of threatning 
tyrants, and the moſt imminent dangers, without 
terror, and preſerv d their tranquility in the midſſtt 
of torments : death ãtſelf they could meet with in- : 
trepidity, and left the world with no greater re- 
 Iictance than they had ſhew'd fondneſs at a egg > 
TTY into it | 
3 aninie tans es dere ths . 7 
greateſt ſway; yet others, that were no ſools nei- - . 
ther, have exploded thoſe precepts as impracticable, 
call'd their notions romantic, and endeavour'd to 
prove that what theſe Stoics aſſerted of themſelves 
exceeded all human force and poſſi ibility, and that 
therefore the virtues they boaſted of could be no- 
OP but haughty ous full of arrogance- a 
N. | F | 
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bypocriſy; yet notwithſtanding theſe denſures, the 


ſerious part of the world, and the generality of 


wiſe men that have liv'd ever Inee to this day, a- 
gree with the Stoics in the moſt material Points; 
e can be no true felicity in what de- 


pends on things periſhable ;, that peace within is 


the * dleſſing, and no conqueſt like that of 
our paſſions 3. that knowledge, temperance, forti- | 
tude, humility and other embelliſnments of the 


mind are the moſt valuable acquiſitions ; that no 

man can be happy but he that is good; and that 

on virtuous are only capable of enjoying real bes 
rs 1273 0 I! 243 'f 08 11 15 
I expect to be aſfed vb i in te j ble Lhaye * 1 


Ted thoſe pleaſures reab that are directly oppoſite to 


thoſe which, I own the wiſe men of all. ages have 


extoll'd-as the molt valuable. My anſwer is, be- 
cauſe I den' t call things pleaſures which men ſay 


are beſt, but ſuch. as they ſeem to be moſt pleaſed 
wich. Mow eam I believe that a. man's chief delight 

1s im the embelliſhments of the mind, when I ſee 
bim ever employed about, and daily purſue the plea- 


ſures that are contrary to them? John never cuts 


any pudding, bat juft enough, that you can't ſay 
he took none ; this little; bit, after much ehomp- 


| Ing and chewing; you ſee goes down with him like 
_ chop'd hay; ; after that he falls upon the beef with 


a vor eious appetite, and crams himfelf up te- his 


throat. Is it not provoking to hear John cry e- 
very day that pudding is all his delight, and that 


he does not value the beef of a farthing? 
I could ſwagger about fortitude-and the coptypt 


| of riches as much as Seneca himſelf, and would 


under take to write twice A8 much 1 m behalf of po- 
verty as ever he did, for the tenth part of his e- 


_ 1 ada teach the va to: his ſinmun. ba- 
num 


* 4 
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zum as exactly as I know my way home: I could 
tell people that to extricate themſelves from all 
worldly engagements, and to-purify the mind, they 
wilt. diveſt themſcives of their paſſions, as men 
take out the furniture when they would clean a 
room throughly; and I am clearly of the opinion, 
that the malice and moſt ſevere ſtrokes of fortune 
ean do no more injury to a mind thus ſtript of alt 
ſears, withes and inclinations, than a blind horſe 
ean do in an empty barn, In the theory of all 
this 1 am very perfect, but ihe practice is very dif- 
ficult ; and if you went abaut picking my pocket, 
offer d to tale the victuals from before me when 
1am hungry, or made but the leaſt motion of ſpit- 
ting in my face, I dare not promiſe how philoſo- 
phically 1 ſhould behave myſelf. But that I am 
forced to ſubmit to every caprice of my unruly nay 
_ ture, you'll ſay, is no argument that others are 
as little maſters of theirs: and therefere I am wil 
ling to pay adoration to virtue wherever I can meet 

with it; with a provaſo; that: I ſhall not be obliged 
wo W any as ſuch, where I can ſee no ſelf-denial, 
or to judge of men's ſentiments from their words 
where I have their lives before me. 
I have ſeareh'd through every hou ans ati» 
on of men, and: confeſs, that I have found: no 
where more auſterity-of manners, or greater con - 


tempt of earthly pleaſures, than in ſome religious 


houſes, where als all reſigning and retiring 
from the world to combat themſelves, have no o- 
ther buſineſs but to ſubdue their appetites. What 
can be a greater evidence of perfecł chaſtity, and 
a ſuperlative love to immaculate purity in men and 
women, rhan that in the prime of their age, when 
Juſt is moſt: raging, they ſhould actually ſeclude 
* 1 from en other” 3 Wann bx a 
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voluntary renunciation debar themſelves for life; 
not only from untleanneſs, but even the moſt law. 
ful embraces? | Thoſe that abſtain from fleſh, and 
often all manner of food, one would think in the 
right way to conquer all carnal / deſires; and I 
could almoſt ſwear that he does not conſult his eaſe, 
ho daily mauls his bare back and ſhoulders with 
| enconſcionable ſtripes, and, conſtantly rouzed at 
midnight from his ſleep, Wer his bed for his de- 
votion. Who can deſpiſe riches more, or ſhew 
himſelf leſs avaricious than he, who won't ſo much 
as touch gold or ſilver, no not with his feet? or 
ean any mortal ſhew himſelf lefs luxurious or more 
humble than the man that, making poverty his 
choice, contents himſelf with ſeraps and fragments, 
and reſuſes to eat any bread but what is er 
2 him by the charity of others? 
Such fair inſtances of ſelf denial ould mike me 
bow doi to virtue, if I was not deter d and warn- 
ed from it by ſo many perſons of eminence and , 
learning, who unanimouſly tell me that: Fam miſta- 
ken, and all I have ſeen is faree and hypocriſy ; that 
what ſeraphic love they may pretend to, there is 
nothing but diſcord among them, and that how 
penitential the nuns and friars may appear in their 
ſeveral convents, they none of them ſacriſice their 
darling luſts; that among the women they are not 
_ ult virgins that paſs for ſuch,” and that if I was to 
be let into their ſecrets, and. examine ſome of their 
ſüubterraneous privacies, I ſhould foon' be convin- 
dceſd by ſcenes'of horror, that ſome of them muſt 
have been mothers; that among the men 1 ſhould 
find calumny, envy and ill-nature in the higheſt 
degree, or elſe gluttony, drunkenneſs, and impu- 
rities of a more execrable kind than adultery itſelf; 
_ as ons the — that they differ 
in 
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fn nothing but their habits from other ſturdy beg- 
gars, who deceive people with a pitiful tone, and 
an outward ſhew of mifery, and, as ſoon as they are 
out of fight, ay by their cant, nan 
zites, and enjoy one another. 

If the ſtrict rules, and ſo many outward/ ſigns 
of devotion obſerv d among thoſe religious orders 
- deſerve ſuch harſh cenſures, we may well deſpair 
of meeting with virtue any where elſe; for if we 
Jook into the actions of the antagoniſts and great- 
eſt accuſers of thoſe votaries, we ſhall not find {6 
much as the appearance of ſelf-denial. © The re- 
verend divines of all ſects, even of the moſt re- 
formed churches in all countries, take care with 
the Cyclops Evangeliphorus firſt, ut ventri bene 
ſit, and afterwards, ve quid deſr: is qui fub ven 
tre ſunt. To theſe they'll | defire you to add, 
convenient honſes, handſome furniture, good fires 
in winter, pleaſant gardens in fummer, neat clothes 
and money enough to bring up their children; pre- 
cedency in all companies, reſpect from every body, 
and then ag much religion as you pleaſe. The things 
I have named are the neceſſary comforts of life, 
| which the moſt modeſt are not aſhamed to claim, 
and which they are very uneaſy without. They 
are, tis true, made of the ſame mould, and have 
the ſame corrupt nature with other men, born with 
the ſame infirmities, ſubject to the ſame paſſions, 
and liable to the ſame temptations, and therefore 
if they are diligent in their calling, and can but 
abſtain from murder, adultery, ſwearing, drunken- 
neſs, and other heinous vices, their lives are cal- 
led unblemiſh'd, and their Te unſpotted: 
their function renders them. holy, and the pratifi- 
cation of ſo many carnal appetites, and the enjoy- 
ment _ ſo much luxurious caſe notwithſtanding; 
C4 _ : = BEE * 
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wear more ordinary clothes than other people, the 


and as it is much made uſs of, er the aperth 
of: ;; 5 - 
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= they may ſet upon themſelves what value ben pride 
and parts will allow them. 


All this I have nothing againſt, but 1-ſee no 
ſelf-denial, without which there can be no virtue. 
Is it fuch a mortification not to deſire · a greater ſhare 
of worldly bleſſings, than what every reaſonable 
man ought to be ſatisfied with? or is rarer any 
mighty merit in not being flagitious, and forbear . 
ing indecencies that are repugnant to good manners, 


and which no prudent. man would be ur. of, 


tho' he had no religion at all? 

I know 1 ſhall be told, a reafor why the 
clergy. are ſo violent in 1 reſentments, when 
at any time they are but in the leaſt affronted, and 
ſhew themſelves fo void of all patience when "their 
rights are invaded, is their great care to preſerve: 
their calling, their profeſſion, from contempt, not 
for their own ſakes, but to be more ſerviceable. to 
others. Tis the ſame reaſon that makes them ſo- 


| licitous about the comforts and conveniencies of 
life; ſor ſhould they ſuffer themſelves to be in- 


ſulted over, be content with a coarſer diet, and 


multitude, who judge from outward appearances, . 
would be apt to think that the clergy was no more 
the immediate care of Providence than other folks, 
and ſo not only undervalue their perſons, but de- 
ſpiſe likewiſe all the reproofs and inſtructions that 
eame from them. This is an admirable plea; 


I am not of the E Dr: Fackard's 8 opinion, 


that poverty is one of thoſe things that bring the 


clergy into contempt, any further than as it may 


be an occaſion of Aifcorering their blind fide : for 
am men are ä ſtruggling with. their law 


condition, 


| condition, and are unable to bear the burden 


| without reluctancy, it is then they ſnew how un- 0 


eaſy their poverty ſits upon them, how glad they 
would be to have their —— mel iorated, 

and what a real value they have ſor the good things 
of this world. He that harangues on the con» 
tempt of riches, and the vanity of earthly enjoy - 


ments, in a ruſty threadbare gown, becauſe he has 


no other, and would wear his old greaſy hat no 
longer if any body would give him a better; that 


drinks ſmall- beer at home with a heavy coun 


tenance, but leaps at a glaſs of wine if he can 
catch it abroad; that with little appetite feeds upon 


his own coarſe meſs, but falls to greedily where he 


can pleaſe his palate, and expreſſes an uncommon 
joy at an invitation to a ſplendid dinner; tis he 


that is deſpiſed, not becauſe he is poor, but becauſe 


be knows not how to be fo: with that content and 
reſignation which he preaches to others, and fo diſ- 
covers his inclinations to be contrary to his doctrine, 


But when: a man, from the greatneſs of his ſoul (or 


an obſtinate vanity, which will do as well) refolving 

to ſubdue his appetites in good earneſt, refuſes all 
the offers of eaſe: and luxury that can de made: to 
him, and embracing a voluntary poverty with chear- 


—— whatever may gratify the ſenſes, 


and actually ſacrifices all his paſſions to his pride in 
acting this part, the vulgar, far from contemning, 


will be ready to deify and adore him. How famous 


have the Cynic. philoſophers made themſelves, only 


by refuſing. to diſſimulate and make uſe of "ſuper> 
fuities:7' did not the moſt- ambitious monarch the 
world ever bore condeſcend to: viſit Diogenes in 
his tub, and return'd to a+ ſtudied incivility the 
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to value the foul above the body, let them only 


-. happy; there is no doubt but thoſe under his care 


MNankind are very willing to take one another: 
word, when they fee ſome circumſtances that cor. 
roborate what is told them; dut when our actions 
directly contradi& what we ſay, it is cduntell im. 
pudence to deſire belief. H a jolly hail fellow, 
with glowing cheeks and warm hands, newly re. 
turn'd from ſome ſmart exerciſe, or elſe the cold 
bath, tells us in froſty weather, that he cares not 
for the fire, we are eaſily induced to believe him, 
eſpecially it be aftually qurin-Godkia] and we know 
by his\circamſtances that he wants neither fuel 
nor clothes; but if we ſhould: hear the ſame from 
the mouth of: a poor ſtarved wreich, with :{well'd 
hands, and a livid countenance,” in a thin ragged 
- parment, we ſhould not believe à word of what 
he ſaid, eſpecially if we ſaw him, ſhaking and ſhi- · 
vering, creep toward the ſunny bank; and we 
would conclude, let him ſay what he could, that 
warm clothes and a good fre would be very ac. 
ceptable to him. The application is eaſy: and: 
therefore, if there be any clergy upon earth that 
would be thought not to care for the world; and 
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forbear: ſhewing a greater concern for their ſenſual 
pleaſures than they generaliy do for their ſpiritual 
ones, and they may reſt fatisfied; that no poverty, 
whilſt they bear it with fortitude," will ever bring 
them into — bow” mean ne their eu. 
een may be. 

Let us ſuppoſe 9 FSI © lite fock 
expats to him, of which he is very careful: be 
preaches; viſits, exhorts, reproves among his*peo* - 
ple wich zeal and prudence, and does them all the 

Kind offices that ly in his power to make them 


r e &S wc wu. 


_ be Avg, much obliged to him. Nou, we we ll 
. | ſuppoſe 
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| © once more, that this good man, by the help 
Jof a little ſelf denial, is contented to live upon-half 
bis income, accepting only of twenty pounds a 
ear inſtead, of forty, which he could claim; and 
W moreover that he loves his pariſhioners ſo well, 
wat he will never leave them for any preferment 


1 cannot ſee but all this might be an eaſy taſk to a 
man who proſeſſes mortiſication, and has no value 
| for worldly pleaſures; yet ſuch a diſintereſted di · 
vine 1 dare promiſe, notwithſtanding the great de- 
| xeneracy of mankind, will be lov'd, eſteem d, and 
have every dody's good word; nay I would ſwear, 
mat tho' he ſhoyld yet further exert himſelf, give 
above half of his ſmall revenue to the poor, live 
upon nothing but oatmeal. and water, ly upon 
firaw, and wear the coarſeſt cloth that could be 
made, his mean way of living would never be re- 
fieted on, or be a diſpatagement either to him» |, 
ſelf or the order he belonged to; but« that, on 
the contrary, his poverty would never be mention® 
ed but to his ne pag; as bio cnomory ene 
laſt, 


But (ſays a charitable young genelewoman) tho” 
you have the heart to ſtarve your parſon, have 


you no bowels of for his wife and 
children? pray what muſt remain of forty pou unds 
a year after it has been twice — fol ſplit 2 
Or would you have the poor woman and the in» 
nocent babes likewiſe, live upon oat-meal -and 
water, and ly upon "Draws: you unconſcionable 
wretch, with all your ſuppoſitions and ſelf-deni- 
als ? nay, is it poſſible, tho' they ſhould all live 
at your own murdering rate, that leſs than ten 
pounds a year could maintain a family ?— Don't 


ne b * en, 


whatever, no not a biſhoprick, tho' it be offer d, 


130 Remark (O.) 1 
ter regard for bur ſex than to preſcribe ſach a lean 
diet to married men; but I confeſs I forgot the 
wives and children: the main reaſon was, becauſe | 
_ thought poor prieſts could have no occaſion for 
them, | Who could imagine that the parſon, who 
is to teach others by example as well as precept, 
was not able to withſtand thoſe defires which the 
wicked world itſelf calls unreaſonable ? what is 

the reaſon, when a prentice marries before he is on 
df his time, that unleſs he meets with a good for: 

tune, all his relations are angry with him, and 
every body blames him? nothing elſe but becauſe 
at that time he has no money at his difpoſal, and, 

_ being bound to his maſter's ſervice, has no Lale 
and perhaps little capacity to provide for a family, 

What muſt we fay to a parſon that has twenty, 
or, if you will, forty pounds'a year ; that, being 
bound more frrictly to all the ſervices a pariſh and 
his duty require, has little time, and ' generally 
much leſs ability to get any more? is it not very 
reaſonable he ſhould marry ? but why ſhould a 
ſober young man, who is guilty of no vice, be 
debarred from lawful enjoyments? Right; marri 
age is law ful, and ſo is a coach; but what is that 
to people that have not money enough to keep 
one? if he muſt havea wife, let him look out 
for one with money, or wait for a greater be 
_ nefice, or ſomething elſe to maintain her hand 
ſomely, and bear all incident charges. But no- 
body that has any thing herſelf will have him, 

and he can't ſtay: he has a very good ſtomach, 
and all the ſymptoms of health; tis not every 
body that can live without a woman; 'tis better 

to marry than burn. What a world of ſell⸗ 

-denial is here? the ſober young man is very wil⸗ 

25288 to be * but you muſt not croſs his 
inclinations ; +: 
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Finclinations; he promiſes never to be a deer · ſtea· 


Ibis own; and no body muſt doubt but that, if it 
Lame to the puſh,, he is qualified to ſuffer mar- 
| tyrdom, tho' he owns that he has not ſtrength e- 
S cough patiently to bear a ſcratch d) finger. _ 

When we-ſee ſo many of the clergy, to indulge 
their luſt, a brutiſh | appetite, run themſelves af- 
ter this manner upon an inevitable poverty, which, 
unleſs they could bear it with greater fortitude 


ceſſity make them contemptible to all the world, 
what credit muſt we give them, when they pre- 
tend that they conform themſelves to the world, 


in order to be more uſeful to others? have we not 
reaſon to believe, that what they ſay is full of hy- 


not the only appetite they want to gratify ; that 


ſew them, are the reſults of pride and luxury 
in them as they are in other people, and that the 
clergy are not poſſeſſed of more mg virtue 
than any other profeſſion ? -— __ .. 

I am afraid that by this. time I hav given many 


corroborate what I have urged already, which I 
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ler, upon condition-that he-ſhall have veniſon of 


than they diſcover in all their actions, mult of ne- 


not becauſe they take delight in the ſeveral decen- 
cies, .conveniencies, and ornaments of it, but 
only to preſerve their function from contempt, 


pocriſy and falſhood, and that concupiſcence is 


the haughty airs, and quick ſenſe of injuries, the 
curious elegance in dreſs, and niceneſs of palate, 
to be obſerved in moſt of them that are able to 


of my readers ©: nl ditpleeſure, . by-dwelliag: 2 
long upon the reality of pleaſure : but I can't 
help it. There is one thing comes into my head to 


can't forbear mentioning: it is this: thoſe who 
govern others throughout the world are at .lealt 
as: ilk * the ** that are governed by them, 
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generally ſpeaking : if for this: reaſon we woll 
take pattern from our ſuperiors, we have but ty 
caſt our eyes on all the courts and government 
in the univerſe, and we fhall ſoon perceive fron 
the actions of the great ones, which opinion they Wl 
{ide with,' and what pleafures thoſe in the hi ohel I 5 
Nations of all ſeem to be moſt fond of: for f 
it be allowable at all to judge of people's incline 
tions from their manner of living, none can be 
leſs' injured by it than thoſe who are the moſt x 
Shorty to do as they pleaſe. 
If the great ones of the clergy, + as well as the 
laity of any country whatever, had no value for 
earthly pleaſures, and did not endeavour to gratif 
their appetites, why are envy and revenge fo n. 
ging among them, and all the other paſſions in. 
proved and reſined upon in. courts of princes more 
than any where elſe? and why are their repaſt, 
their recreations, and whole manner of livin 
always ſuch as are approved of, coveted” and ini. 
tated by the moſt ſenſual people of that ſame cour- 
try? If, deſpiſing all viſible decorations, they wer 
-only in love with the embelliſhments of the mind, 
why ſhould they borrow ſo many of the imple 
ments, and make uſe of the moſt darling toys af 
the luxurious? why ſhould. a lord-treaſurer, or 
biſhop, or even the Grand Seignior, or the Pope af 
Rome, to be good and virtuous, and endeavout 
the conqueſt of his paſſions, have occaſion for 
greater revenues, richer furniture, or a more ni- 
merous attendance, as to- perſonal ſervice, than 3 
private man? what virtue is it che exerciſe ol 
Which requires fo much pomp and ſuperfluity, u 


nee e060 hawby all-new im; power? A man ha Wi © 
as much opportunity to practiſe temperance, that Wh + 
nnn meal, * eee » 
{ried 
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| Gerved with three courſes and a dozen diſhes in : 
each: one may exerciſe as much patience, and be 
2s full of ſelſ-denial on a few flocks, without cur- 
-tains or teſter, as in a velvet bed that is ſixteen 
foot high. The virtuous poſſeſſions of the mind 
are neither charge nor burden: a man may bear 
misfortunes with fortitude in a garret, forgive in · 

| juries a- foot, and be chaſte, tho” he has not a ſhirt 
to his back: and therefore I ſhall never believe, 
but that an indifferent ſkuller, if he was entruſted 
with it, might carry all the learning and religion 
that one man can contain, as well as a barge with 
ſix oars, eſpecially if it was but to croſs from 
Lambeth to Weſtminſter; or that humility is ſo 
ponderous a e thas it roquires ſix horſes to 
draw it. 

To ſay, that men not bing fo eafily govern'd by 

their equals as by their ſuperiors, it is neceſſary 

that, to keep the multitude in awe, thoſe who ab 

over us ſhould excel others in outward appearance, 
and conſequently. that all in high ſtations ſhould 

have badges of honour, and enſigns of power, to 

be diſtinguiſh'd from the vulgar, is a frivolous ob- 

jection. This, in the firſt place, can only be of uſe 

to poor princes, and weak and precarious govern- 
ments that, being actually unable to maintain the 
public peace, are obliged with a pageant ſhew to 

make up what they want in real power: ſo the 
governer of Batavia in the Eaſt- Indies is forced to 

keep up a grandeur, and live in a magnificence 
above his quality, to ſtrike a terror in the natives 

of Java, who, if they had kill and conduct, are 
ſtrong enough to deſtroy ten times the number of 

their maſters: but great princes and ſtates that 

keep large fleets at ſea, and numerous armies in 

1 _ have no occaſion for len ſtratagems 


for 


7 en bn -unleſs it was to 
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for whit makes them formidable abroad; will ne. 


ver fail to be their ſecurity at home. Secondly, 


what muſt protect the lives and wealth of people 
from the attempts of wicked men in all ſocieties, 
is the ſeverity of the laws, and diligent admmini 
{tration of impartial juſtice, "Theft, houſe · breał · 
ing and murder are not to be prevented by the 
ſcarlet gowns of the aldermen, the gold chains 
of the ſheriffs, the ſine trappings of their horſes, 
or any gaudy ſhew whatever: thoſe pageant or- 
naments are beneficial another way; they are ele 
quent lectures to prentices, and the uſe of them 


is to animate, not to deter: but men of abandon d 


principles muſt be awed by rugged officers, ſtrong 
priſons, watchful jaylors, the hang · man, and the 
gallows. If London was to be one week deſtitute 
of conſtables and watchmen to guard the houſes 
a-night, half the bankers would be ruined in that 
time; and if my lord may or had nothing to defend 


| himſelf but his great two-handed ſword,” the huge 


cap of maintenance, and his gilded mace, he would 
Joon be ſtrip d in the very ſtreets of the city of 
all his finery in his ſtately coach. _ 

But let us grant that the eyes of the mobility 
are to be dazzled with a gaudy outſide; if virtue 
was the chief delight of great men, why ſhould 
their extravagance be extended to things not un- 
derſtood by the mob, and wholly removed from 
public view; I mean their private diverſions, the 


pomp and luxury of the dining- room and the bed |} 


chamber, and the curioſities of the cloſet? Fey 
of the vulgar know that there is wine of a guinea 
the bottle, that birds no bigger than larks are of- 
ten fold for half a guinea a- piece, or that a ſingle 
picture may be worth ſeveral thouſand pounds: be- 


pleaſe 
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eaſe their own appetites men ſhould put themſelves - 


to ſuch vaſt expences for a political ſhew, and be 


fo ſolicitous to gain the eſteem of thoſe whom 
 they-ſo-much deſpiſe in every thing elſe? If we 


allow that the ſplendour and all the elegancy of a 


court are inſipid, and only tireſome to the prince 


himſelf, and are altogether made uſe of to pre- 
ſerve royal-majeſty from contempt; can we ſay the 
fame of half a dozen illegitimate children, moſt of 
them the offspring of adultery by the ſame majeſty 


got, educated, and made princes at the expence of 
the nation? Therefore it is evident, that this 


awing of the multitude by a diſtinguiſh'd manner 


of living, is only a cloak and pretence, under 
which great men would ſhelter their vanity, and 


indulge every appetite about them without re- 
proach.” t.. PF 77 


A burgomaſter of Amſterdam in his plain, black 
ſuit, followed perhaps by one footman, is fully 
as much reſpected and better obey'd than a lord 


mayor of London with all his ſplendid equipage, 
and great train of attendance. Where there is a 
| real power it is ridiculous to think that any tem- 


perſon in whom that power is lodg'd contemptible 
in his office, from an emperor to the beadle of* a. 


| three ſervants to attend him; do we hear that a- 
ny of his orders were ever lighted, for this, not- 
vithſtanding that he lov'd his bottle? and when 


eee 


reſuſed to touch the water that was brought him, 


S 
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that this heroic forhearance weakned his authority 


pariſh, Cato in his government of Spain, in which 
he acquitted himſelf with ſo much glory, had only 


that great man marched on foot thro* the ſcorch= _ 
ing ſands of Lybia, and, parch'd up with thirſt, 


perance or auſterity of life ſhould ever render the 


before all his ſoldiers had drank, do we ever read 


1 dann c 
or leſfen'd him in the eſteem of his army ? But 
what need we. go ſo far off? there has not theſe 
+ many ages been a prince leſs inclin'd to pomp and 
luxury than the f preſent king of Sweden, who, 
- enamour'd with the title of Hero, has not 
only facrific'd the lives of his ſubjects, f 7 wa 
and welfare of his commions, but, what N nl 
is mote uncommon in ſovereigns, 8 
_ _- own eaſe, and all the comforts of life, to an im- 
Ws placable fpirit of revenge ; yet he is obey 'd to the 
ruin of his people, in obſtinately maintaining a war 
that has almoſt utterly deſtroyed his kingdom. 
Thus I have prov'd, that the real pleaſures of 
all men in nature are worldly and ſenſual, if we 
Judge from their practice; I ſay alkmenin nature, 
becauſe devout Chriſtians, who alone are to be ex- 
cepted here, being regenerated, and preternatural- 
1y aſſiſted by the divine graee, cannot be ſaid to 
be in nature. How ſtrange it is that they ſhould 
: all ſo unanimouſly deny it! Aſk not only the di- 
vines and moraliſts of every nation, but likewiſe 
all that are rich and-powerful, about real pleaſure, 
and they'll tell you,” with the Stoics, that there can 
be no true felicity in things mundane and corrup- 
tible: but then look upon their lives, and you'l 
find they take delight in no other. 
What muſt we do in this dilemma? call: we be 
fo uncharitable, as judging from men's actions to 
fay, that all the world prevaricates, and that thi: 
is not their opinion, let them talk what they will! 
or ſhall-we'be ſo filly, as, relying on what they 
 fay, to think them ſincere in their ſentiments, ard 
ſo not believe our own eyes? or ſhall we rather 
er deavour to believe ourſelves and them too, and 


1 ſay with Montagne, that they imagine, and are ful 


ly PO that- they” believe What "FE they do 
not 


4 2 
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« poſe on the world, and would be thought to 
« believe hat · they really don't ; but much the 
greater number ' impoſe upon themſelves, not 
Y an nor thoroughly apprehending what 


it is to believe.” But this is making all man- 


kind either fools or impoſtors, which to avoid 
.cthere is nothing left us, but to ſay, what Mr Bayle 
has endeavour'd to-prove at-large in his Reflexions 
on Comets, that man is ſo unaccountable a crea- 
ture as to act moſt commonly againſt his principle; 
and this is ſo far from being injurious, that it is 


a compliment to human nature, for we muſt OP. 


either this or worſe. 


This contradiction the "Frame * man is the | 


reaſon that the theory of virtue is ſo well under- 
| ſtood, and the practice of it fo rarely to be met 


with, If you ale me where to look for thoſe 
beautiful ſhining qualities of prime miniſters, and 


the great favourites of princes that are ſo finely 


painted in dedications, addreſſes, epitaphs, funeral 


ſermons and inſcriptions? I anſwer There, and 
no where elſe. Where would yon look for the 
excellency of a ſtatue, but in * part which vou 

fee of it? tis the poliſh'd out · ſide only that has 
the ſkill and labour of the- ſculptor to boaſt of; 
what's out off ſight is untouch d. Would you 
break the head or cut open the breaſt to look for 


the brains or the heart, you'd only ſhew your ig- 


norance and deſtroy the workmanſhip. This has 
often 'made me compare the virtues of good men 
to your large China jars ; they make a fine ſhew, 
and are ornamental to a chimney; one would by 
the bulk they appear in, and the value that is ſet 
upon em, think they might be very uſeſul, but 
look into a thouſand of them, and you wit find 
OO in them but duſt and cobwebs, 
8 2 
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"not believe? Theſe are his words; © fone] im- 
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Liv d better than the rich — 5 | 
* 6. Line 5 


I ve we trace the ok Beis nations. in their 
origin, we ſhall find, that in the remote begin- 
xings of every ſociety, thericheſt and moſt conſi- 
derable men among them were «a great while de- 


| Fitute of a great many comforts of life that are 


now enjoy d by the meaneſt and moſt humble 
vretches : ſo that many things, which were once 
looked upon as the invention of luxury, are now 
allow d even to. thoſe that are ſo miſerably poor 
as to become the ohjects of public charity, nay 


counted ſo neceſſary, that we think no buman 
creature ought to want them. 


In the firſt ages, man, without doubt, fed © on 
the fruits of the earth, without any previous pre- 
paration, and eld himſelf naked like other a- 
nimals on the lap of their common parent: what⸗- 
ever has contributed ſince to make life more com- 


 fortable, as it muſt have been the reſult of thought, 


experience, and ſome labour, ſo it more or leſs 
deſerves the name of r the more or leſs 


trouble it required, and deviated from the primi- 


tive ſimplicity. - Our admiration is extended 
no farther than to what is new to us, and we all 


over - look the excellency of things we are uſed ta, 


be they never ſo curious. A man would be laugb'd 


at, that ſhould diſcover luxury in the plain dreſs 


ol 
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of a poor creature that walks along in a thick 
_ pariſh gown, and a coarſe ſhirt underneath it; and 
yet what a number of people, how many different 
trades, and. what a variety of {kill and tools muſt 
be employ' d to have the moſt ordinary Yorkſhire 
cloth! what depth of thought and ingenuity, 
what toil and labour, and what length of time 


muſt it have coſt, before man could learn from a 


ſeed to raiſe and prague ſo uſcful a prod | as 

linen 4 
Muſt that banker not be mah curious, among 

vhom this admirable commodity, after it is made, 


ſhall not be thought fit to be uſed even by the 


pooreſt of. all, before it is brought to a perfect 
whiteneſs, which | is not to be procur d but by the 
aſſiſtance of all the elements, join d to- a world of 
induſtry and patience ? I, have not done yet: can 
we reflect, not only on the coſt laid out upon this 
luxurious invention, but-likewiſe on the little time 
the whiteneſs of it continues, in which part of its 
beauty conſiſts, that every ſix - or: ſeven days at 
fartheſt it wants cleaning, and whilſt it laſts is-a 
continual charge to the wearer ; can we, I ſay, re- 
llect on all this, and not think it an extravagant 
piece of nicety, that even thoſe who receive alms 
of the pariſh, ſhould not only have whole gar- 


ments made of this  operoſe manufacture, but 


likewiſe, that as ſoon as they are ſoil'd, to reſtore 
them to their priſtine purity, they ſhould make uſe 
of one of the molt jadicious, as well as difficult 
compoſitions: that .chymiſtry- can boaſt of; with 
which, diſſolved in water by the help of fire, the 
moſt deterbve; and yet innocent Lixivium is 
par d, that human ne has hitherto been able 
1 innen. 5 0 
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It is certain, time was, that the thing I ſpeak 
of. would have bore thoſe lofty expreflions, and 
in which every body. would have reaſon'd after the 
fame manner; but the age we live in would call 
a man fool who ſhould talk of extravagance and 
nicety, if he ſaw a poor woman, after having 


| wore her crown eloth ſmock a whole week, waſh. 


it with a bit of ſtinking ſoap of a groat a pound, 
"The arts of brewing, and making bread, have 
by flow degrees been brou * to the perfeckion 
they now are in; but to have invented them at 
ence, and a priori, would have required more 
knowledge, and a deeper infight into the nature 
of fermentation, than the greateſt ꝓhiloſopher has 
hitherto been endowed with; yet the fruits of 
both are now enjoy'd by the meaneſt of our ſpe- 
_ cies, and a ſtarving wretch knows not how to 
make a more humble, or a more modeſt petition, 
than by aſking for a bit 2 my or a x draught of 
mall beer. £ 
Man has learned by. experience, that nothing 
was ſofter than the {mal} plumes and down of 
birds, and found that heap'd together they would, 
dy their elaſticity, gently reſiſt any incumbent 
weight, and heave up again of themſelves as ſoon 
as the preſſurè it over. To make uſe of them to 
fleep upon was, no doubt, firſt invented to com- 
pliment the vanity, as well as eaſe of the wealthy 
and potent; but they are long fince become ſo 
common, that almoſt every body lyes upon feather- 
beds, and to ſubſtitute flocks in the room of the m 
is counted a miſerable ſhift. of the moſt neceſh- 
tous. What a vaſt height muſt luxury have been 
arrived to, before it could be reckoned a hardſhip 
__ te repoſe upon the foft wool of animals ! | 


From 


Kemari (. ñ Bu 
From caves, hats, hovels, tents and barracks, 
with which mankind' took up at firſt, we are come 
to warm · and well-wrought houſes ; a the mean; 
eſt habitations to be ſeen in cities, are regular 
buildings, contriv'd by perſons {kill'd in proporti - 
ons and architeture. If the ancient Britons. and 
Gauls ſhould come out of their (graves, with What 
amazement would they gaze on the mighty ſtruſ - 
tures every where raiſed for the poor } Should they - is | 
| behold the magnificence of a Chelſea - College, a * | 
Greenwich Hoſpital, or, what ſurpaſſes all them, 
a Des Invalides at Paris, and ſee the care, the 
plenty, the ſuperfluities and pomp, which people 
that have no poſſeſſions at all are treated wich in VA 
thoſe (lately palaces; thoſe who were once the 
greateſt and richeſt of the land, would have reaſon 
to envy the moſt reduced of our ſpecies now, 
Another piece of luxury the poor enjoy, that- 
zs not looked upon as ſuch, and which there is no 
doubt but the wealthieſt in a golden age w D 
abſtain fcom, is their making uſe of the of 
animals to eat. In what concerns the faſhions and 
manners of the ages men live in, they never exa- 
mine into the real worth or merit of the cauſe, 
and generally judge of things not as their reaſon, 
but cuſtom direct them. Time was when the fa- 
neral rites in the diſpoſing of the dead were per- 
form'd by fire, and the cadavers of the greateſt 
emperors were burnt to aſhes. Then burying the 
corpſe in the ground was a funeral for flaves, or 
made a puniſhment for the worſt of malefactors. 
Now nothing is decent or honourable but inter- 
ring, and burning the body is reſerved for crimes 
of the blackeſt dye. At ſome times we look upon 
trifles with horror, at other times we can behold-. 
| enormities without concern. If we fee a man 
| I, 4 | Walk 
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walk with his hat on in a church, though ont of 
ſervice time, it ſhocks us; but if on a Sunday 
night we meet half a dozen fellows: drunk in the 


ſtreet, the fight makes little or no impreſſion upon 
u. 17 a woman at a merry-making dreſſes in 


man's clothes, it is reckoned a frolic amongi 
friends, and he that finds too much fault with it 


is counted cenſorious: upon the ſtage it is done 


without reproach, and the moſt virtuous ladies 
will diſpenſe with it in an actreſs, tho every body 


has a full view of her legs and thighs; but if the 


fame woman, as ſoon as ſhe has petticoats on a- 
gain, ſhould ſhow her leg to a man as high as her 


| knee, it would be a very immodeſt action, and 


every body will call her impudent for it. 
I have often thought, if it was not for this ty⸗ 


4 ranny which cuſtom uſurps over us, that men of 


any tolerable good - nature could never be recon- 


- cil'd to the killing of ſo many animals for their 
daily food, as long as the bountiful earth ſo plen- 
_—  rifully provides them with varieties of vegetable 
dainties. I know that reaſon excites our com - 


paſſion but faintly. And therefore I would not won · 
der how men fhould: ſo little commiſerate ſuch 


imperfect creatures, as cray-fiſh, oyſters, cockles, 
and indeed all fiſh-in general: as they are mute, 
and their inward” formation, as well as outward 
figure, vaſtly: different from ours, they expreſs 


themſelves unintelligibly to us, and therefore tis 
not ſtrange that their grief ſhould not affect our 
underſtanding, which it cannot reach; for nothing 


ſtirs us to pity ſo effectually, as when the ſynip- 


toms of miſery ſtrike immediately upon our ſenſes, 
and I have ſeen people mev'd at. the noiſe a live 


'- Jobſter makes upon the ſpit, that could-have kill'd 


half a dozen fowls with pleaſure, - But in ſuch 


perfect 


- 


perfect animals as ſheep and oxen, in whom + the 


heart, the brain, and nerves differ ſo little from 


ours, and in whom the. ſeparation of the ſpirits 
Frome the blood, the organs of ſenſe, and conle- 
quently: feeling itſelf, are the ſame as they arc in 
knman creatures; I can't imagine how a man not 
hardned in blood and maſſacre, is able to ſee a 
violent death, aud the. pangs of it. without con- 
ern! 

in anſwwer to this, molt dend wilſthink i it. Lal 
ficient to fay, that all things being allow'd to be 


made for the ſervice" of man, there can be no 


cruelty in-putting/creatures to the uſe they were 
deſigned for; bub. I' have heard men make this 
reply, whilſt their nature within thenr has re- 
proached them with the falſehood of the aſſertion. 
There is of all. the multitude, not one man in ten 


but what will own, (if he was not brought up in 
a ſlaughter-houſe) that of all trades he could never 
have been a Butcher; and I queſtion whether ever 


any body ſo much as killed a chicken without re- 
luctancy the firſt time. Some people are not to be 


perſuaded to taſte of any creatures, they have daily 
keen and been acquainted with, whilſt they were 


alive; others extend their fraple no farther than 
to their own poultry, and. refuſe to eat what they 
fed and took care of themſelves ;: yet: all of them 
will feed heartily and without remorſe, on beef, 
mutton, and fowls when they are bought in the 
market. In this behaviour, methinks, there ap- 
pears ſomething like a conſciouſneſs. of guilt; it 
looks as if they endeavoured to ſave themſelves 


from the imputation of a crime (which they know 


kicks ſomewhere). by removing the cauſe of it as 
far as they can from themſelves; and I can diſ- 


cover in it ſome ſtrong remains of primitive pity 
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and innocence; which all che arbitrary power of 
cuſtom, and the violence of luxury, have not 
yet been able to conquer. 

What I build upon, I ſhall be told, is a folly 
that wiſe men are not guilty of: I own it; but 
whilſt it proceeds from a real paſſion inherent ; in 
our nature, it is ſufficient to demonſtrate that we 
are born with a repugnancy to the killing, and 
conſequently the eating of animals; for it is im- 
poſſible that a natural appetite ſhould ever prompt 
us to act, or deſire others to do; what we have an 
averſion to, be it as fooliſh: as it will. ; 

Every body knows, that furgeons in the cure 
ot dangerous wounds and fractures, the extirpa- 
tions of limbs, and other dreadful operations, are 
often compell'd to put their patients to. extraor- 
dinary torments, and that the more deſperate and 


_*ealamitous caſes? occur to them, the more the out- 


cries and bodily ſufferings of others muſt become 
. familiar to them; for this reaſon! our Engliſh law, 
out of a moſt affectionate regard to the lives of 
the ſubjects, allows them nor to be of any jury 
upon life and death, as ſuppoſing that their prac- 
tice itſelf is ſafficient to: harden and extinguiſh in 
them that tenderneſs, without which no man is 
capable of ſetting à true value upon the lives of 
'His fellow creatures. Now if ve ought te have 
no concern for what we do to brite beaſts, and 
there was not imagin'd to be any cruelty in killing | 
them; why ſhould of all eallings Butchers, and 


_ only they jointly with Surgeons, be excluded from 
being jury-men by the fame law? 


f | * 2 . 5 


1 ſhall urge nothing of what Pythagoras ind 


© many other wiſe men have faid' concerning this 


barbarity | of eating fleſh; I have gone too much 


5 out of my way already, and ſhall therefore beg 


the 
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the reader, if he would have any more of this, to 
run over the following fable, or elſe, if he be tired, 
to let it alone, with an aſſurance that, in doing of 
either, he ſhall equally oblige me. 

A Roman merchant in one of the Carthaginian 


| wars was caſt away upon the coaſt of Afric: hime. 


ſelf and his ſlave with great difficulty got ſaſe 
aſhore ; but going in queſt of relief, were met by 


a lion of a mighty faize It happened to be one 
of the breed that rang'd in Æſop's days, and one. 


that could not only ſpeak ſeveral languages, but 
ſeem'd moreover very well acquainted with human 


aſſairs. The ſlave got up on a tree, but his maſter 
not thinking himſelf ſafe there, and having heard 


much of the generoſity of lions, fell down pro- 
ſtrate before him, with all the ſigns of fear and 
ſubmiſſion- The lion; who had lately filled his 
belly, bids him riſe, and for a while lay by his 
fears, aſſuring him withal, that- he ſhould not be 
touch'd,; if he could give him any tolerable reaſons 
why be. ſhould not be devoured. The merchant 

obeyed ; and having. now received ſome glimmer- 
ing hope of ſafety, gave a diſmal- account of the 
ſhipwreck he had ſuffered, and, endeavouring from 
thence to raiſe the lion's pity, pleaded his cauſe 
with abundance of good rhetoric ; but obſerving 
by the countenance of the beaſt that flattery and 
fine words made very little impreſſion, he betook 
himſelf to arguments of greater ſolidity, and rea- 
ſoning from the exeelleney of man's nature and 
abilities, remonſtrated how improbable it was that 
the gods ſhould not have deſigned him ſor a better 


nſe than to be eat by ſavage beaſts. Upon this 
the lion became more attentive, and vouchſafed 
now and then a reply, till at laſt the nenn 
| . enſued between then. 
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oh vain and covetous animal, (laid the lion) 
8 whoſe pride and avarice can wake him leave his 
native ſoil, where his natural wants might he 
© plemiifully ſupplied, and try rough ſeas and dan- | 
gerous mountains to find out ſuperfluities, why 

* ſhould you eſteem your ſpecies above ours? and 

© if the gods have given you a ſuperiority over all 
© creatures, then why beg you of an inferior?“ 
our ſuperiority (anfwer'd the merchant) conſiſts 

e not in bodily force, but ſtrength of underſtand- 
«ing; the gods have endued us with a rational 
<* foul, which, tho' invifible, is much the better 
e part of us.” l deſire to touch nothing of you 
but what is good to eat; but why do you value 
© yourſelf ſo much upon that part which is invi- 
© fible?* © Becauſe it is immortal, and ſhall meet 
« with rewards aſter death for the actions of this 
life, and the juft ſhall enjoy eternal bliſs and 

4e tranquillity with the heroes and demi-gods in 

< the Elyſian fields.. What life have you led?” 

I have honoured the gods, and ſtudied to be 

c beneficial to man.“ Then why do you fear 

< death, if you think the gods as juſt as you have 
been? © I have a wife and five ſmall children 

c that muſt come to want if they loſe me.“ 
have two whelps that are not big enough to 
ſhift for themſelves, that are in want now, and 
muſt actually be ſtarved if I can provide nothing 
for them: your children will be provided for one 
way or other; at leaſt as well when 1 have cat | 
vou, as if you had been drown'd. 

As to the excellency of either ſpecies, the value 
of things among you has ever increas'd with the. 
- ſcarcity of them, and to a million of men there is 
hardly one lion; beſides that, in the great vene- 
tation man pretends to have for his kind, there 
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3 Title ſincerity farther than it concerns the ſhare 


which every one's pride has in it for himſelf; tis 
a folly to boaſt of the tenderneſs ſhewn- and” at- 


tendance given to your young ones, or the exceſ- 
five and laſting trouble beſtowed in the education 


of them: man being born the moſt neceſſitous and 
moſt helpleſs animal, this is only an inſtinct of 
nature, which in all creatures has ever propor- 
tioned the care of the parents to the wants and 
imbecillities of the off - ſpring. But if a man had a 
real value for his kind, how is it poſſible that of- 
ten ten thouſand of them, and ſ- 


etimes ten 


times as many, ſhould be deſtroyed in few hours 


for the caprice of two? All degrees of men de- 


ſpiſe thoſe that are inferior to them, and if you 


could enter into the hearts of kings and princes, 
you would hardly find any but what have leſs va- 
lue for the greateſt part of the multitudes they 
rule over, than thoſe have for the cattle: that be- 
long to them. Why ſhould ſo many pretend to 

derive their race, tho” but ſpuriouſly, from the 


immortal gods; why ſhould all of them ſuffer 


' others to kneel down before them, and more or 
leſs take delight in having divine . honours paid 
them, but to inſinuate that themſelves are of a 
more exalted nature, and a Tu ſuperior ti to 


(that of their ſubjects? 


4 
« 
c 
* 
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savage I am, but no creature can de cal d cruel 
but what either by malice or inſenſibility extin- 


guiſhes his natural pity : the lion was born with-: 
out compaſſion; we follow the inſtinct of our na- 


ture; the gods have appointed us to live upon the 


waſte and ſpoil of other animals, and as long as 


we can meet with dead ones, we never hunt after 
the living. Tis only man, miſchievous man, that 


_ * can make death a ſport, Nature * Nan ſto- 


"_ 
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dy „ nach to crave nothing but vegetables; but yeue 
| violent fondneſs to change, and greater eagerneſs. 
© after novelties, have prompted you to the deſtruc-- 
© tion of animals. without juſtice or neceſſity, per- 
* verted your nature, and warped your appetites 
5 which way ſoever your pride or luxury have cal- 
© led them. The lion has a ferment within him 
5 * that conſumes the tougheſt kin and hardeſt bones . 
as well as the fleſh of all animals without excep- 
6 * tion, your ſqueamiſh ſtomach, in which the di- 
heat is weak and inconfiderable, won't ſo 
© much as admit of the molt tender parts of them, 
* unleſs above half the concoction has been perfor- 
_ © med by artiftcial fire beſore hand; and yet what: 
animal have you ſpared to ſatisfy the caprices of a. 
© languid appetite ? languid I ſay; for whatis man's 
_ *. hunger, if compared to the lions? yours, when it 
4 is at: the worft, makes you faint, mine makes me 
mad: oft have 1 tried with roots and herbs to 
$ allay- the violence of it, but in vain; nothing 
* but large e and fel can anywiſe appeaſe» | 
4 "I | 
© © Yet the ferceneſs of e our her notwithſtand- 
ing, lions have often requited benefits received; 
8 - ungrateful and perfidious man feeds on the 
< ſheep that clothes him, and ſpares not her inno- 
© cent young ones, whom he has taken into his-care 
«4 and cuſtody. If you tell me the gods made man 
© maſter over all other creatures, what urg 
« was it then to deſtroy them out of wantonneſs? 
No, fickle timorous animal, the gods have made 
vou ſor ſociety, and defgn'd that millions of you, 
„ when well joined together, ſhould compoſe the 
* ſtrong Leviathan. A ſingle lion bears ſome ſway 
in the creation, but what is ſingle man? a ſmall 
£ and inconſiderable part, a triſling atom of one 
1 5 . I © great 
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© great breaſt, What nature defigns ſhe executes, 
+ and 'tis not fafe to judge of what ſhe purpos d, 
but from the effects ſhe ſhews : if ſhe had inten- 
* ded that man, as man, from a ſuperiority of ſpe- 
* cies ſhould lord it over all other animals, the 
* tiger, nay, the whale and eagle would have * 6 
© his voice. 
But if your wit and underſtanding exceeds 
* ours, ought not the lion in deference to that ſu- 
_ © periority to follow the maxims of men, with 
* whom. nothing is more ſacred than that the reaſon 
l ol the ſtrongeſt is ever the molt prevalent ? whole 
* multitudes of you have conſpired and compaſſed 
the deſtruction of one, after they had owned the 
gods had made him their ſuperior; and one 


pas often ruined and cut off — £2 


* whom by the ſame gods he had ſworn to defend 


and maintain, Man never acknowledged ſaperi- 


* ority without power, and why ſhould 1? the ex- 
1 „ I boaſt of is viſible, all animals tremble 
* at the fight of the lion, not out of. panic fear. 
The gods have given me ſwiftneſs to overtake, 
and ſtrength to conquer whatever comes near me. 
Where is there a creature that has his teeth and 
claws like mine; behold the thickneſs of theſe 
maſſy jaw - bones; conſider the width of them, 
and feel the firmneſs of this brawny neck. Fhe 
nimbleſt deer, the wildeſt boar, the ſtouteſt horſe, 
and the ſtrongeſt bull, are my prey wherever I 
meet them.” Thus ſpoke theHon, and the mer- 
chant fainted away. 
The lion, in my opinion, bas flretched the point | 
too far; yet when to ſoften the fleſh of male ani- 
mals, we Have by caſtration prevented the firm- 
nefs their tendons and every fibre would have come 
. «ates 1 auen 1 think it "OBE are 
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a human creature when he reflects upon the cruet 
care with which they are fatned- for deſtruction. 


When a large and gentle bullock, after having re- 


-fiſted a ten times greater force of blows than would 
have killed his murderer; falls ſtun d at laſt, and 
his arm'd headfaſtened to the ground with cords; 


as ſoon as the wide wound is made, and the ju- 


gulars are cut afunder, what mortal can, without 
compaſſion, hear the painful bellowings intercepted 
by his blood, the bitter fighs that ſpeak the ſharp-- 


neſs of his anguiſh, and the deep ſounding groans 
with loud anxiety fetched from the bottom of his 


_ ſtrong and palpitating heart; look on the trem- 
bling and violent convulſions of his limbs; ſee, 


whilſt his reeking gore ſtreams from bim, his eyes 
become dim and languid, and behold his ſtrugglings, 
gaſps and laſt efforts for life, the certain ſigns of 
his approaching fate? When a creature has given 
ſuch convincing and undeniable prooſs of the ter- 


rors upon him, and the pains and agonies he feels, 


is there a follower of Des Chartres fo-inur'd to blood, 
as not to refute, by his commiſeration, the * 
_ of that vain: une of ee | 
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legit Ethics is called that virtue from the prin-„ 
ciple of which men abſtain from ſuperfluities, and, 
deſpiſing the operoſe - contrivances of art to pro— 

cure either eaſe or pleaſure, content themſelves 

with the natural ſimplicity of things, and are care- a 
ſully temperate in the enjoyment of them with- 4 
| out any tincture of covetouſneſs. Frugality, thus 

limited, is perhaps ſcarcer than many may ima- 
gine; but what is generally underſtood by it is a 
quality more often to be met with, and conſiſts in 

a medium between profuſeneſs and avarice, rather 

leaning to the latter. As this prudent oconomy, 

which ſome people call Saving, is in private fami- 
lies the moſt certain method to encreaſe an eſtate; 
fo ſome imagine that whether a country be bar- 
ren or fruitful, the ſame method, if generally pur - 

ſued (which they think practicable) will have the 5 

ſame effect upon a whole nation, and that, ſor 
example, the Engliſh might be much richer than 
they are, if they would be as frugal as ſome of 
their neighbours. This, I think, is an error, which 
to prove I ſhall firſt refer the reader to what has 

been ſaid upon this head i in remark WU. > omg i, 

go on thus. 

Experience onclivs us, felt, that as 8 differ 
in their views and perceptions of things, ſo they 
vary in their inclinations ; one man is given to co» 
vetouſneſs, another to prodigality, and a third is 
only Saving. Secondly, that men are never; or at 
leaſt very feldom, reclaimed from their darling 
paſſions, either by reaſon or- precept, and that if 
any thing ever draws them from what they are na- 
turally propenſe to, it muſt be a change in their 
circumſtances or- their fortunes. If we reflect up- 

on theſe obſervations, we ſhall find that to render 
the . qrateiey of a . laviſh, che product of - 

X mme 
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me country muſt be conſiderable in proportion to 
the inhabitants, and what they are profuſe of cheap; 
that on the contrary, to make a nation: generally 
frugal, the neceſſaries of life muſt be ſcarce, = 
eonſequently dear; and that therefore, let the beſt 
politician do what he can, the proſuſeneſs or fru- 
gality of a people in general, muſt always depend 
upon, and will, in ſpight of his teeth, be ever pro- 
portioned to the fruitfulneſs and product of the 
country, the number of inhabitants, and the taxes 
they are to bear, If any body would refute what 
I have faid, let them only prove from hiſtory, that 
there ever was in any country a national frugality 
yrs a national. neceſſity, . 

Let us examine then what things are requiſite 
to apgrandize and enrich a nation. The firſt de- 
ſirable bleſſings for any ſociety of men are a fertile 
foil and a happy climate, a mild government, and 
more land than people. Theſe things will render 
man eaſy, loving, honeſt and ſincere. In this con: 
dition they may be as virtuous as they can, with» 
out the leaſt injury to the public, and conſequently 
as happy as they pleaſe themſelves. But they ſhall 
have no arts dr ſciences, or be quiet longer than 
their neighbours will let them; — peg 
ignorant, and almoſt wholly deſtitute of what ve 
call the comforts of life, and all the cardinal vir- 
tues together won't ſo much as procure a tolerable 


coat or a porridge-pot among them :- for in this | 


Rate of ſlothſul caſe and ſtupid innocence, as you 
need not fear great vices, fo you muſt not expect 
any conſiderable virtues, Man never exerts him- 
ſelf but when he is rouz'd by his deſires: whitit 
they ly dormant, and there is nothing to raiſe them, 


his excellence and abilities will be for ever undiſ- 


ne and the lumpiſh machine, without the 
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to a huge wind-mill without a breath of air. 


powerful? you muſt touch their paſſions. Divide 
the land, though there be never ſo much ro ſpare, 
and their. poſſeſſions will make them covetous: 
[couſe them, tho but in jeſt, from. their idleneſs 


earneſt: teach them trades and handicrafts, and 


aufactures, and leave no ground uncultivated; let 


| qual to all men; ſafer no body to act but what 
is lawful, and every body to think what he pleaſes ; 

for a country where every body may be maintained 
that will be employed, and the other maxims. are 
obſerved, muſt always be thronged and can. never 
want people, as long as there is any in the world. 


Would you have them bold. and warlike ? turn to 


nilitary diſcipline, make good uſe of their fear, and 

flatter their vanity with art and aſſiduity: but 
would. you moreover render them an opulent, 
knowing and polite nation, teach them commerce 
vith foreign countries, and if poſſible get into the 
ſea, which to compaſs ſpare no labour nor indu- 
ſtry, and let no difficulty deter you from it : then 
promote navigation, cheriſh the merchant, and 


encourage trade in every branch of it: this will 


bring riches, and where they are, arts and ſciences 


vill ſoon follow, and by the help of what I have 
named, and good management, it q; that politi; - 
un cans | make a people potent. nd and 


louriſhing. 


But would you bare a frugal and honeſt en | 


the beſt — is to preſerve men in their native 
12310 0 


inuence of his paſſions, may be juſtly compared | 
Would you render a ſociety, of men ſtrong and 


with praiſes, and. pride will, ſet them to work in 


you'll bring envy and emulation. among them: 
to encreaſe their numbers, ſet up a variety of ma- 


property be inviolably ſecured, and peinilegas e- 
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fimplicity, ſtrive not to enereaſe their number; 
let them never be acquainted with ſtrangers ct 


| ſuperfluities, but remove and keep from them e- 


very thing that might raiſe their 27710 or in- 
prove their underſtanding. 

Great wealth and foreign treaſure will ever ſcorn 
to come among men, unleſs you'll admit their in- 
ſeparable companions, avarice and luxury : where 
trade is confiderable fraud will intrude, To he 


_ _ at once well-bred and ſincere; is no leſs than 1 


contradictien; and therefore whilſt man advance 


nin knowledge, and his manners are polifh'd, we 


mult expect to ſee at the ſame time his deſires en- 


Wye his appetites refin'd, and his vices encreas'd, 


The Dutch may aſcribe their preſent grandeur 
10 the virtue and frugality of their anceſtors as 
they pleaſe ; but what made that-contemptible ſpot 


of ground ſo conſiderable among the principal 


powers of Europe, has been their political wif 
dom in poſtponing every. thing to merchandice 
and navigation, the unlimited liberty of conſcience 
that is enjoy'd among them, and. the unwearied 
application with which they have always made uſe 


_ _ _ of the moſt effetual means to WEIS and er en- 
ereaſe trade in general. 


They never were noted ber Fogality belore Phi- 
np II. of Spain began to rage over them with that 


un · heard- of tyranny. Their laws were trampled 


upon, their rights and large immunities taken from 
them, and their conſtitution torn to pieces. Se- 
veral of their chief nobles were condemned and 


executed without legal form of proceſs. - Com- 


plaints and remonſtrances were puniſh'd as ſevere- 
ly as reſiſtance, and thoſe that eſcaped being maſ⸗ 
ſacred were plundered by ravenous ſoldiers. 4s 


: ay” was n to a people that had always 


been 
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been uſed to the mildeſt of governments, and en- 
joyed greater privileges than any of the neigh- 
bouring nations, ſo they choſe rather to die in 


arms than periſh by cruel executioners. If we 


conlider the ſtrength Spain had then, and the low 
circumſtances thoſe diſtreſſed States were in, there 


neyer was heard of a more unequal ſtrife; yet 


ſuch was their fortitude and reſolution, that only 


Y 


ſeven of thoſe provinces uniting themſelves toge- 


ther, maintain'd, againſt the greateſt and beſt- di- 


{ciplin'd nation in Europe, the moſt tedious and 


Hoody war that is to be met with in antient or | 


modern-hiſtory,' - 
- Rather-than to dene a 1 to ths Spaniſh 


fury, they were contented. to live upon a third 
part of their revenues, and lay out far. the great- 
eſt part of their income in defending themſelves 


zgainſt their mercileſs enemies. Theſe hardſhips 


and calamities of a war within their bowels, firſt 


put them upon that extraordinary frugality, and 
the continuance under the ſame difficalties. for a- 
boye fourſcore years could not but render it cu- 
ſtomary and habitual to them. But all their arts 
of ſaving, and penurious way of living, could ne- 


ver have enabled them to make head againſt ſo po- 


tent an enemy, if their induſtry 1 in promoting their 


fiſhery. and navigation in general, had not helped 


- 
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to ſupply the natural ayants: and diſadvantages coy | 


kbour'd under. 


The country is bh fam. a 0 i609 Math that 7 


there is not land enough, though hardly an inch 


ef it is. uyimprov'd, to feed the tenth part of the 


Inhabitants, - Holland itſelf. is full of large rivers » 
nd lyes lower than the ſea, which would run over 


it every tide, and waſh it away in one winter, if 
it was not kept out by -vaſt banks and huge walls: 


* 


ö 
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the repairs of thoſe, as well as their fluices, keys] 

mills, and other neceſſaries they are forced tg 
ahake uſe of to keep themſelves from being drown. 
ed, are a greater expence to them one year with 
another, than could be rais'd by a general land 
tax of four ſhillings in the pound, if to be de. 
ducted from the neat produce of che landlord's fe. 
venue. 

Is it a wir that people madre? fach circum · 
Sunset, and ſoaden with greater taxes beſides than 
any other nation, ſhould be obliged to be ſaving 
But why muſt they be a pattern to others, who 
beſides that they are more happily ſituated, are 

much richer within themſelves, and have, to the 
ſame number of people, above ten times the ex- 
tent of ground? The Dutch and we often bij 

and ſell at the ſame markets, and fo far our views 

may be faidto be the ſame: otherwiſe the intereſts 

and political reaſons of the two nations, as to the 
Private economy of either, are very different. lt 

is their intereſt to be frogal and fpend little; be- 
cauſe they muſt have every thing from abroad, ex- 

cept butter, cheeſe and fiſh, and therefore of them, 
eſpecially the latter, they conſame three times the 


Quantity, which the fame number of people de 
here. It is our intereſt to eat plenty of beef and 


mutton to maintain the farmer, and further in- 
prove · our land, of which we have enough to ſeed 
boburſelves, Nog” as many more, if it was better cl 
| tivated, The Duich perhaps have more ſhipping, | 
and more ready money than we, but then thoſe 
are only to be eonſidered as the tools they work 
with. So a carrier may have more · horſes than a 
man of ten times his worth, and a banker that 
has not above fifteen or ſixteen hundred pounds in 
the world may have generally more ready mw 
* 7 a 1 m 
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dim than a gentleman of two thouſand a year. He 
that keeps three or four {tage coaches to get his 
bread, is to a gentleman that keeps a coach for 
his pleaſure, what the Dutch are in compariſon to 
us; having notbing of their own but fiſh, they 
are carriers and freighters.to the reſt of the world, 
whilit the baſis of our trade chiefly pn upon 
our own product. 
Another inſtance, that what makes the bulk of * 
the people ſaving, are heavy tixes, ſcarcity of 
and, and ſuch things as occaſion a dearth of pro- 
* may be given from what is obſervable a- 
mong the Dutch themſelves. In the province of 
Holland there is a vaſt trade, and an ineonceiva- 
ble treaſure of money. The land is almoſt as rich 
as dung itſelf, and, as I have ſaid once already, 
not an inch of it unimprov'd. In Guelderland 
and Overyſſell there's hardly any trade, and very 
little money: the ſoil is very indifferent, and a» 
bundance of ground dyes waſte. Then what is the, 
reaſon that the ſame Dutch in the two latter pro- 
vinces, tho” poorer than the firſt, are yet leſs 
ſtingy and more hoſpitable? nothing but that 
their taxes in mot things are leſs extravagant, and 
in proportion to the number of people, that they 
have a great deal more ground. What they ſave 
in Holland, they fave out of their bellies; it is 
eatables, drinkables and ſeuel that their nden 
taxes are upon, but they wear better clothes, and 
have richer furniture than you'll find i in the other 
Provinces. i 
Thoſe that are Gd by principle, are FI in e- 
very thing, but in Holland the people are only 
ſparing in ſuch things as are daily wanted, and 
ſoon conſumed ; in what is laſting they are quite 
otherwiſe: in Fare and marble they are r | 
in 
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In their buildings and gardens they are extravagant 


to folly. In other countries you may meet with 


ſtately courts and palaces of great extent that be- 


long to princes, which no body can expect in 2 
commenwealth, where ſo much equality is obſery'd 
as there is in this; but in all Europe you ſhall find 


no private buildings fo ſumptuouſſy magnificent, 
as a great many of the merchants and other gen- 
tlemen's houſes are in Amſterdam, and ſome other 


great cities of that ſmall province; and the gene- 


| rality of theſe that build there, lay out a greater pro- 


portion of their eſtates on the houſes they dwell in, 
than any people upon the earth. 

The nation I ſpeak of was never in greater 
ftraits, nor their affairs in a more diſmal poſture 
ſince they were a republic, than in the year 1671, 
and the beginning of 1672; What we know of 
their economy and- conſtitution with any certain- 
ty has been chiefly owing to Sir William Temple, 
whoſe obſervations.upon their manners and govern 


ment, it is evident from ſeveral paſſages in his 


memoirs, were made about that time. The Dutch 


indeed were then very frugal; but ſince thoſe days 


and that their calamities have not been 0 preſſing, 
tho' the common people, on whom the principal bur- 


den of all exciſes and impoſitions lyes, are perhaps 


much as they were, a great alteration has been made 
among the better fort of people in their equipages, 
entertainments, and whole manner of living. 


Thoſe who would have it that the frugality of 


: that nation flows not ſo much from neceſſity, as 


E: 


a general averſion to vice and luxury, will put us 
in mind of their public adminiſtration and 24 


of ſalaries, their prudence in bargaining ſor 


buying ſtores and other neceſſaries, the great care 


_w_ take not to be impoſed _ by thoſe that 
ſerve 
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WE firve them, and their ſeverity againſt them that 
break their contracts. But what they would a- 
ſcribe to the virtue and honeſty of miniſters, i is 
| wholly due to their ſtrict regulations, concerning 
the management of the public treaſure from 
which their admirable form of government will 
not ſuffer them to depart; and indeed one good 
man may take another's word, if they ſo agree: 


* 3 — — „ 


honeſty, but what is built upon neceſlity.; ſor 
unhappy is the people, and their conſtitution will 
| be ever precarious, whoſe welfare muſt depend u- 
pon the virtues and conſ6jences .of miniſters-and 


oliticians. _ TI 1 
The Dutch generally endeavour - to promote a8 
much frugality among their ſubjects as tis poſſi- 
ble, not becauſe it is a virtue, but becauſe it. is, 
generally ſpeaking, their intereſt, as I have ſhew'd' 
before ; for as this latter changes, ſo they alter 
their maxims, as will be plain in the nn. 
ſtance, 15 
As ſoen as their Faſt India ſhips - come home, 

tie. company pays off the men, and many of them 
receive the greateſt part of what they have been 
arning in ſeven or eight, and ſome fifteen or fix- 
teen years time. Theſe poor fellows are encour- 
ed to ſpend their money with all profuſeneſs ima- _ 
zinable; and conſidering that moſt of them, when 
they ſet out at firſt, were reprobates, that under 
the tuition of a ſtrict diſcipline, and a miſerable 
liet, havz been ſo long kept at hard labour, - with- 
ont money, in the midſt of danger, it cannot be 
1 to make them 3 as ſoon as they have 
plenty, | 
They ſquander away. in n wine, women and mu- 
ic, as much as people of their taſte and educa- 
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but a whole nation ought never to truſt to any 
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tion are well capable of, and are ſuffer'd, fo they 
but abſtain from doing of miſchief, to revel and riot 
with greater licentiouſneſs than is cuſtomary to be 
allowed to others. You may, in ſome cities, ſee 
them accompanied with three or four lewd women, 
few of them ſober, run roaring through the ſtreets 
by broad day-light with a fidler before them: and 
if the money, to their thinking, goes not faſt e- 
nough theſe - ways, they'll find. out others, and 
Lometimes fling it among the mob by handfuls, 
This madneſs continues in moſt of them whilſt 
they have any thing left, which never laſts long; 
and for this reaſon, by a nick-name, they are ca- 
led lords of fix weeks, that being generally the 
time by which the company has other ſhips ready | 
to depart; where theſe infatuated wretches, their 
money being gone, are forced to enter themlelve 
again, and may have leiſure to repent their 1 
In this ſtratagem there is a double policy: firſt, 
if theſe ſailors that have been inured to the hot 
-climates and unwholeſome air, and diet, ſhould 
be frugal, and ſtaꝝ in their own country, the com- 
pany would be eontinually oblig d to employ fre Wh 
men, of which, beſides that they are not ſo ft 
for their buſineſs, hardly one in two ever lives in 
ſome places of the Eaſt Indies, which would often 
prove a great charge as well as diſappointment to 
them. The ſecond is, that the large ſums ſo of- 
ten diſtributed among thoſe ſailors, are by this 
means made immediately to circulate throughout 
the country, Gol Gi: by heavy exciſes, and 
other impoſitions, the greateſt part of it is foo! 
- drawn back into the public treafure, | 
To convince the champions for national frag- 
lity by another argument, that what they urge i 
imrracticable, we be that 1 — 
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eyery thing which in Remark (E) T have ſaid in 
behalf of luxury, and the necellity of it to main- 
tain trade; after that let us examine what a gene- 
ral frugality, if it was by art and management to 
| be forced upon people whether they have occaſion 
for it or not, would produce in ſach a nation as 
ours. We'll grant then that all the people in 
Great Britain ſhall conſume but four fifths of what 
they do now, and ſo lay by one fifth part of their 
income: I ſhall not ſpeak ef what influence this 
would have upon almoſt every trade, as well as 
' the farmer, the grazier and the landlord, but fa- 
| vourably ſuppoſe, what is yet impoſſible, that the 
fame work ſhall be done, and con ſequently the 
ſame handicrafts be employed as there are now, 
The conſequence would be, that unleſs 
hould all at once fall prodigiouſly in value, and 
every thing elfe, contrary to reaſon, grow very 
dear, at the five years end all the working people, 
and the pooreſt of labonrers, for I won't meddle 
with any of the reſt, would be worth in ready 
ex as much as they now ſpend in a whole year; 
which, by the by, would be more money than e- 
ver the nation had at once. £4, | 
Let us now, overjoyed with this encreaſe of 
wealth, 3 the working 
people would be in, and reaſoning from experience, 
and what we daily obſerve of de, judge what - 
their behaviour would be in ſuch a caſe. Every 
body knows that there is a vaſt number of jour- 
neymen weavers, taylors, cloth-workers, and 
twenty other handicrafts ; who, if by fovr days 
labour in a week they can maintain themſelves, will 
hardly be perſuaded to work the fifth; and that 
there are thouſands of labouring men of all forts 
ho will, tho“ they can hardly ſubſiſt, put them- 
7". ſelves 
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 Mlyes to fifty ineonvsniencies, diſoblige their ma- 
ſters, pinch their ſbellies, and run in debt, to 
make holydays. When men ſhew ſuch an extra- 
ordinary proclivity to idleneſs and pleaſure, What 
reaſon have we to think that they would ever work 
unleſs they were obliged to it by immediate neceſ- 
ſuy? When we ee an artificer that cannot be 
drove to his work beſore Tueſday, - becauſe the 
Monday morning he-has' two ſhillings left of his 
laſt week's pay; why ſhould we imagine he would 
go to it at all, if he had fifteen or e . 
in his pocket? 2 : 
What would, at this kate, 83 of our -ma- 
Aubert, 2 off the merchant would ſend cloth a- 
broad, he muſt make it himſelf, for the clothier 
© cannot get one man outs of twelve that uſed to 
work for him. If what I ſpeak of was only to 
befal the, journeymen ſhoemakers, and no body 
ele, in leſs. than a twelve month half of us SEN 
go barefoot. The chief and moſt-preſſing uſe 
there is for money ima nation, is to pay the labour 
of the poor, and when there is a real ſcarcity of 
u, thoſe who have a great many workmen to pay 
will always feel it firſt; yet notwithſtanding this 
great neceſlity of coin, it would ,be..cafier, where 
property was well ſecured, to live without money 
than without poor; for who would do the work? 
for. this. reaſon. the quantity of · circulating coin in 
a country.: ought always to be proportioned to the 
number of bands that are. employed; and the 
wages of labourers to the price of proviſions. 
From whence it is demonſtrable, that whatever 
procures plenty makes labourers cheap, where the 
poor are well managed; who as they ought to be 
kept from ſtarving, ſo, they ſhould receive nothing 
worth aeg 1 here and bare one . the * 
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ef claſs, by uncommon induſtry, and pinching 
his belly, lifts himſelf above the condition he 


was brought up in, no body ought to hinder him; 


nay, it is undeniably the wiſeſt courſe for cher 
perſon in the ſociety, and for every private family, 


i be frugal ; but it is the intereſt of all rich na- 


tions, that the greateſt part of 'the poor ſhould 
almoſt never be idle; and* yet continually ſpend 


| what they get. 


All men, as sir william Temple obſerves very 
well, are more prone io eaſs and pleaſure, than 
they are to labour, when they are not prompted 
to it by pride or avarice; and thoſe that get their 


Fving by their daily labour are ſeldom powerful 


ly influenc'd by either: fo that they have nothing 
to ſtir them up to be ſerviceable but their wants, 
which it is prudence to relieve, but folly to cure. 
The only thing, then, that can render the labour- 

ing man induſtrious, is a» moderate quantity of 
money; for as too little will, according as his 
temper is, either diſpirit or make him deſperate, 


too much will A 5 him infolent and lazy. 


A man would be laugh'd at by moſt people, 
who ſhould maintain that too much mon * 
undo a nation: yet this Nr e fre ain; 
to this the learned Don DiegoSavedra' afcribes the 
rig of his country. ” The fruits of the earth in 
former ages had made Spain- fo rich, that king 
Lewis*XI. of France being come to the court af 
Toledo, was aſtoniſfi d at its ſplendour, and faid that 


he had never ſeen any thing to be compar'd. to it, 


either in Europe or Aſia; he that, in bis travels to 
the Holy-Land, had run through every province | 
of them, In the kingdom of Caſtile alone, (if we 
may believe ſome writers) there were for the Holy. 
War, from all parts of the world got together, 
II 5 | one 
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one hundred thouſand foot, ten thouſand horſe, 
and ſixty thouſand carriages for baggage, which 
Alphonſo III. maintain d at bis own charge, and 
paid every day, as well ſoldiers as officers and 
princes, every one according to his rank and dig- 
ai ty: nay, down to the reign of Ferdinand and 
bella, (who equipp'd Columbus) and ſome time 
after, Spain was a fertile country, where trade 
and manufactures flouriſh'd, and had a knowing 
induſtrious people to boaſt of. But as ſoon as 
that mighty treaſure, that was obtain'd with more 
| hazard and cruelty than the world tilt then had 
known, and which to come at, by the Spaniard's 
own confeſhon, had coſt the lives of twenty milli- 
ons of Indians; as ſoon, I fay, as that ocean of 
treaſure came rowling i in upon them, it took away 
their ſenſes, and their induſtry. forſook them, The 
farmer left his plough, the mechanic his tools, the 
merchant his compting-houſe, and every boch, 
ſcorning to work, took his pleaſure and turn d 
gentleman, They thought they had reaſon to va- 
Tue themſelves above all their N and 
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nations have ſupply'd what their, own floth and 
pride .deny'd them; and when every body faw, 
1 notwithſlanding. all the prohibitions the go- 
vernment could make againſt the exportation of 
bullion, the Spaniard would part with his money, 
and bring it you aboard bimſelf at the hazard 
of his neck; all tte world endeavoured to work 
ſor Spain. Cold ard ſilver being by this means 
yearly divided and ſhared among all the trading 
countries, have made all things dear, and moſt 


nations of. Europe, induſtrious, except their own- 
i Es, 
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ers, who, ever ſince their mighty acquiſitions, fir 


with their arms acroſs, and wait every year with: 
impatience and anxiety the arrival of their re- 
venues from abroad, to pay others for what they 
have ſpent already: and thus by too much mo— 
ney, the making of colonies and other miſma- 
ements, of which it was the occaſion, Spain: 
is, from a fruitful] and well-peopled country, with: 
all its mighty titles and poſſeſſions, made a bar. 
ren and empty thorough-fair, thro which gold: 
and filver paſs from America to the reſt of, = 
world; and the nation, from a rich, acute, diliggn 
and laborious, become a flow, idle, proud, 1 
beggarly people; fo much for Spain. The next 
country, where money may be called the product, 
is Portugal, and the figure which that kingdom, 
with all its gold e de T think is not 
much to be envy d. 
The great art then to make a nation happy,” 


and what we call flouriſhing, conſiſts in giving e- _ 


very body an opportunity of being employed; 
Which to compaſs, let a government's firſt care 
de to promote as great a variety of manufactures, | 
arts and. handicrafts, as human wit can inçent; 
and the ſecond to encourage agriculture and fiſhe- 
ry in all their branches, that the whole earth may 
be forc'd to exert itſelf as well az man; for as. 
the one is an infallible maxim to draw vaſt multi- 
tudes of people into a nation, ſo the other is the 
| - oaly method to maintain them. | 
it is from this policy, and not the rrifling re- 
gulations of laviſhneſs and frugality, (which will: 
ever take their own courſe, according to the wir-- 
cumſtances of the people) chat the greatneſs and. 
felicity of nations mult be expected; ſor let the 
value of gold and filver. either xiſe or fall, .the 
| H. 4 2 
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en joyment 0 of all ſocieties will ever depend upon 
the fruits of the earth, and the labour of the 
people; both which joined together are a more 
certain, a more inexhauſtible, and a more real 
treaſure, than the gold of Brakil, or the ſilver of 
Potoſi, 
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TONOUR: i in its ani ſenſe is a e 
vithout truth or being, an invention of me- 
| raliſts and politicians, and ſignifies a certain prin- 
_ _,eiple of virtue not related to religion, found in 
ſome men that keeps them cloſs to their duty and 
engagements whatever they be: as for example; 
a man of honour enters into a conſpiracy with o- 
thers to murder a king; he is obliged to go thro! 
- ſtitch with it; and if, overcome by remorſe or 
good · nature, be ltartles at the enormity of his 
purpoſe, diſcovers the plot, and turns a witneſs 
againſt his accomplices, he then forfeits his ho- 
nour, at leaſt among the party he belonged to. 
The excellency of this principle is, that the vul - 
gar are deſtitute ef it, and it is only to be met 
with in people of the better ſort, as ſome oranges 
have kernels, and others not, tho” the out · ſide be 
the ſame; In great families it is like the gout, 
generally counted : hereditary, and all lords chil- 
dren are born with it. In_ ſome that never felt 
any thing of it, it is acquired by Pe 
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and reading, (eſpecially of romances)" im other 
by preferment ; but there is nothing that encou- 
rages the growth of it more than a ſword, and u- 

n the firſt wearing of one ſome people have 
fol conſiderable. ſnoots ol ie; in e and W 
hours. 

The Wer and mol important: 6 care a man of 
bonour ought to have, is the-preſervation of this 
principle, and, rather than forfeit it, he muſt loſe 
his employments and eſtate, nay, life itſelf; for 
which reaſon, whatever: humility he may. ſhew by 
way of goed-breeding, he is allow'd to put an in- 
eſtimable value upon himſelf; as-a poſſeſſor of this 
inviſible ornament; The only method to preſerve 
this principle, is to live up to the rules of bo- 
nour, which are laws he is to walk by ; himſelf 
is obliged always to be faithful to his truſt, to 
preſer the public intereſt to his own, not to tell 
lies, nor defraud or wrong any body; and- ſrom 
tber to ſuffer no affront, which is a term of? artt 
for every action * delignedly done 10 underyalue 
tim: 

The men of antient honour,” of which I vote 
Don Quixote to have been the laſt upon record, - 
were very nice obſervers of all-theſe laws, and a 
great many more than I have named: but the mo- 
derns ſeem to be more remiſs; they have a pro- 
found veneration for the laſt of them, but they 
pay not an equal obedience to any of the other; 
and whoever will but ſtrictly comply with that I 
bint at, ſhall have abundance or TERRY againſt | 
all the reſt conniv'd at. 

A man of honour is always counted Inipattial, 981 
and a man of ſenſe of courſe; for: no body ever 
heard of a man of honour that was a fool; for 
_ reaſon, he has nothing to do with the law, 
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and is always allow'd to be a judge in his. own 
caſe; and if the leaſt injury be done either to 
bimſelf or his friend, his relation, his ſervant, 
his dog, or any ahing which he is pleaſed-to take 
under his honourable protection, ſatisſaction mul 
be forthwith demanded ; and, if it proves an af- 
| front, and he that gave it likewiſe a man of ho- 
nour, a battle muſt enſue. From all this it is evi- 
dent, that a man of hour muſt he poſſeſſed of 
courage, and that without it his other principle 
would be no more than a ſword without a point. 
Let us therefore examine what courage conſiſts in, 
and whether it be, as moſt people would have it, 
a real ſomething. that valiant men have in their 
nature diſtin from all their other qualities or not, 
There is nothing : ſo univerſally fincere upon 
cart, as the love which all creatures, that are 
capable of any, bear to themſelves; and as there 
35 no love but what implies a care ta preſerve 
the thing beloved, ſo there is nothing more ſincere 
in any ereature than his will, wiſhes, and endea- 
vours to preſerve himſelf, This is the law of 
nature, by which no creature is endowed with any 
_ appetite or paſſion but what either directly or indi- 
rectly tends to the een dies oh dini | 
or his ſpecies. ; '3 
The means by which nature eliges any eret- 
ture continually, to ſtir in this buſineſs of ſell · pre- 
ſervation, are grafted in him, and (in man) WY 
deſires, which either compel him to erave what 
de thinks will ſuſtain or pleaſe him, or command 
bim to avoid what he imagines might diſpleaſe, 
hurt, or deſtroy him. Theſe deſires or paſſions 
_ * "-have all their different ſymptoms by which they 
manifeſt themſelves to thoſe they diſturb, and 


from that variety of Alfturbances hy; make with- 
in 
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mus, their various denominations have been gi- 


ven them, as hay been ſhewn-already i in pride and © 
ſhame. 

The paſſion that is rais'd in us when we appre 
bend that miſchief is approaching us, is call d 


fear: the diſturbance it makes within us is always 


more or lefs violent in proportion, not of the 


danger, but our apprehenſion of the miſchief 


dreaded; whether real or imaginary, Our fear 
men deing always proportion dito the apprehenſion 


we have of the danger; it follows, that whillt 


that apprehenſion laſts, a man can no more ſhake 


off his fear, than he can a leg or an arm. In a 
fright, it is true, the apprehenſion of danger is 


ſo ſudden, and attacks us fo liyelily, (as ſometimes 


to take away reaſon and ſenſes): that when tis 


over we often don't remember that we had: any 
apprehenſion at- all; but from the event tis plain 
we had it, for how could we have been frightned, 
we had not apprehended: that ſome evil or other 
was coming upon uss 

Moſt people ate of opinion that this apprehen- 
Fon is to be conquer'd by regſon, but 1 confeſs 


I am not: thoſe that have been frighten 'd will 
| tell you, that as (bon as they could recollect them- 


ſelves, that is, make uſe of their reaſon, their 


apprehenſion was conquer d. But this is no con- 
queſt at all, for in a fright the danger was either 
altogether imaginary, or elſe it-is paſt by that time 


they ean make uſe of their:reaſon ; and therefore 
if they find there is no danger, it is no wonder 


that they ſhould not apprehend any: but when 


the danger is permanent, let them then make uſe of 


their reaſon, and they'll find, that it may ſerve | 


them to: examine the orektnels- and reality of the 


$6 and that if they find it lefs than they 


H 6 : imagine, 
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imagined, the apprehenſion will be leſſened accor- 
dingly ; but if the danger proves real, and the 
ſame in every circumſtance as they took it to be 
at firſt, then their reaſon, inſtead of diminiſhing, 
will rather increaſe, their apprehenſion. Whilſt 
this fear laſts, no creature can fight offenſively; 
and yet we ſee brutes daily ſight obſtinately, and 
worry one another to death; ſo that ſome other 
paſſion muſt be able to overcome this fear, and 
the moſt contrary to it is anger; which, to trace 
to the bottom, I muſt beg leave to make another 
digreſſion. 

No creature can ſubſiſt without food, nor ang 
ſpecies of them (I ſpeak of the more perfect ani- 
mals) continue long-unleſs young ones are conti- 
nually born as faſt as the old ones die. Therefore 
the firſt and fierceſt appetite that nature has given 
them is hunger, the next is luſt ; the one prompt- 
ing them to procreate, as the other bids them eat. 
Now, if we obſerve that anger is that paſſion which 
is raiſed in us when we are croſſed or diſturbed in 


- our defires, and that, as it ſums. up all the ſtrength 
zn creatures, ſo it was given them, that by it they 


might exert themſelves more vigorouſly, in endea- 
vouring to remoye, overcome, or deſtroy what- 
ever obſtructs them in the purſuit of ſelf-preſerva- 
tion; we ſhall find that brutes, unleſs themſelves 
or what they love, or the liberty of either are 
threatened or attacked, have nothing worth notice 
that can move them to anger but Hunger or Luſt, 
Tis they that make them more fierce, for we mult 
_ obſerve, that the appetites of creatures are as actu- 
ally croſs d, whilſt they want and cannot meet with 
what they * (tho perhaps with leſs violence) 55 
as when hindred from enjoying what they have in 
view. What I have ſaid will appear an. 


— 
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if we but mind what no body can be ignorant of, 


which is this: all creatures upon earth live either | 


upon the fruits and product of it, or elſe the fleſk 
of other animals, their fellow-creatures. The lat- 


ter, which we call beafts of prey, nature has amd 


accordingly, and given them weapons and ſtrength 
to overcome and tear aſunder thoſe whom ſhe has 


deſigned for their food, and likewiſe a much keen- 


er appetite than to other animals that live upon 


herbs, &c. For as to the firſt, if a cow loved 
mutton as well \as ſhe does graſs, being made as 


ſhe is, and having no claws or talons, and but 


one row of teeth before, that are all of an equal 


length, ſhe would be ſtarved even among a flock 


of ſheep. Secondly, as to their voraciouſneſs, if 


experience did not teach it us, our reaſon might e 


In the firſt place, it is highly probable that the 


hunger which can make a creature fatigue, harraſs 
and expoſe himſelf to danger for every bit he cats, 
is more piercing than that which only bids him 


eat what ſtands before him, and which he may have 


for ſtooping down. In the ſecond, it is to be 
conſidered, that as beafts of prey have an inſtinct 
by which they learn to crave, trace, and diſcover 
thoſe creatures that are good food for them; ſo 


the others have likewiſe an inſtinct that teaches 


them to ſhun, conceal themſelves, and run away 


from thoſe that hunt after them: from hence it 
muſt follow, that beaſts of prey, tho” they could 
almoſt eat for ever, go yet more often with empty 
bellies than other creatures, whoſe victuals neither 
fly from nor oppoſe them. Fhis muſt perpetuate 


28 well as encreaſe their hunger, which _— be- 


comes a conſtant fuel to their anger, + 

If you aſk- me what ſtirs up this anger in bulls 
aud cocks that will bghe to death, and yet are 
"HOT 
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neither animals of prey nor very voracious, I an- 
ſwer, Luſt. Thoſe creatures, whoſe rage proceeds 


from hunger, both male and female, attack every 
thing they can maſter, and fight obſtinately againſt. 


all: but the animals, whoſe fury is provoked by 


a venereal ferment, being generally males, exert 
themſelves chiefly againſt other males of the. ſame 


ſpecies. They may do-mifchief by chance to other 
creatures; but the main objects of their hatred 
are their rivals, and it is againſt them only that 
_ their proweſs and fortitude are ſhewn. We ſec 
| likewiſe in all thoſe creatures of which the mak 


is able to ſatisfy a great number of females, a 


more conſiderable ſuperiority in the male expreſs'd- 
by nature in his make and features as well as fierce- 


neſs, than is obſerved in other creatures, where 
the male is contented with ohe or two females, 
Dogs, tho' become domeſtic animals, are rave- 
nous to a proverb, and thoſe of them that will fight 


- . being (carnivorous, would ſoon become beaſts of 


prey, if not fed by us; what we may - obſerve in 


them is an ample proof of what I have hitherto ad- 


vanced. Thoſe of a true fighting breed, being vo- 
racious creatures, both male and female will faſter: 
upon any thing, and ſuffer: themſelves to be kill'd. 


| before they give over: As the ſemale is rather 


more ſalacious than the male, ſo there is no dif- 
ference in their make at all, what diſtinguiſhes the 


ſexes excepted, and the fatale! is rather the fierceſt 


of The two. A bull is a terrible creature when 


- he is is kept up, but where he has twenty or more 


cows to range among, in a little time he Il become 
as tame as any of them, and a dozen hens will 
ſpoil the beſt game cock in England. Harts and 


deer are counted chaſte and timorous creatures, 


"iS balees "_ — all the year. long. 


, except 


# 
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pt in rutting time, and then on a ſudden they = 
ecome bold to admiration, and often make at the 

Keepers themſelves, © | 
| That the influence of thoſe tu principal appe- 
tites, hunger and luſt, upon the temper of ani- 
mals, is not ſo. whimſical as Tome may imagine, 
may be partly demonſtrated from what is obſerva» 
ble in ourſelves; for tho” our hunger is infinitely 
leſs violent than that of wolves and other rave- 
nous creatures, yet we ſee that people who are in 
health, and have a tolerable ſtomach, are more 
fretful, and ſooner put out of humour for triſſes 
when they ſtay for their victuals beyond their 


uſual hours, than at any other time. And again, 


mo' luſt in man is not ſo raging as it is in bulls 
and other ſalacious creatures; yet nothing pro- 
| Nokes men and women both ſooner and more vio- 
lently to anger, than what croſſes their amours, 
when they are heartily. in love; and — moſt 

fearful and tenderly educated . of either ſex have 
flighted the greateſt dangers, and ſet aſide all other 
| conſiderations to compaſs the deſtruction of a 
mvah--": 
Hitherto I have das to 5 
no creature can fight offenſively as long as his ſear | 
laſts; that fear cannot be conquered but dy. ano- 
ther paſſ on 3 that, the moſt contrary to it, and 
moſt effectual to overcome it is anger; that the 
two principal appetites which difappointed can ſtip 
up this laſt · named paſſion are Hunger and Luſt, 
and that in all. brute beaſts the proneneſs to anger 
and obſtinacy in ſighting generally depend upon 
the violence of either or both thoſe appetites to- 
gether : from whence it myſt follow, that what 
we call proweſs or naturalicourage in creatures, is 


— but che ell of anger, and that all fierce 
| * 
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animals muſt be either very! ravenous or very loft. 
ful, if not both. 

Let us now examine what by: this ook we aveky 
to judge of our on ſpeeies. From the tenderneſs 
of man's ſkin, and the great care that is required 
for years together to rear him; from the make 
of his jaws, the evenneſs of his tebtk z the breadth 
of his nails, and the flightneſs of both, it is not 
probable that nature ſhould have deſigned him ſor 
rapine; for this reaſon, his hunger is not vora- 
cious as it is in beaſts of prey, neither is he fo 


ſalacious as other animals that are called ſo, and 


being beſides very induſtrious to ſupply bis wants, 


be can have no reigning appetite- to perpetuate 


his anger, and muſt ene be a timorous- 


an imal. 


What 1 have aid laſt muſt onty be underſtood | 
of man in his ſavage ſtate; for if we examine him 
as a member of a ſociety and a taught animal, 


- we ſhall find him quite another creature : as ſook 


as his pride has room to play, and envy, avarice 


and ambition begin to catch hold of him, he is 


rouſed from his natural innocence and ſtupidity. 
As his knowledge encreaſes, his defires are en- 
larged, and conſequently his wants and appetites 
are multiphed :+ hence it muſt follow, that he will 


de oſten eroſſed in the-purſuit of them, and meet 


with abundance more diſappointment to ſtir up 
his anger in this than his former condition, and 
man would in a little time become the moſt hurt- 
ful and noxious creature in the world, if let alone, 
whenever he could over- power his adverſary, if 
he had no milchief to. fear qe megane, . that | 


* hi 


The firſt care \therflrs of all governments is 
by eee CE to curb his anger — 


does 
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does hurt, and fo, by encreaſing his fears, prevent 
the miſchief it might produce. When various laws 
to reſtrain him from uſing force are ſtrictly execu- 
ted, ſelf preſervation muſt teach him to be peace- 
able; and as it is every body's buſineſs to be as 
little diſturbed as is poſſible, his fears will be con- 
tinually augmented and enlarged as he advances 
in experience, underſtanding and foreſight. The 
conſequence of this muſt be, that ag*the provoca» 
tions he will receive to anger will be infinite in 
the civilized ſtate, ſo his fears to damp: it will be 
the ſame, and thus in a little time he'll be taught 
by his fears to deſtroy his anger, and by art to 
conſult in an oppoſite method the fame ſelf-preſers 
vation for which nature before had furniſned him 
with:anger; as well as the: reſt of his paſhons. 
The only uſeful paſſion then that man-is-poſ- 
ſeſſed of —_ the peace and quiet of a ſociety, 
is his fear; and the more you work upon it, the 
more orderly. and governable he'll be; for how 
uſeful ſoever anger may be to man, as he is a ſingle 
creature by himſelf, yet the fociety has no manner 
of occaſion for it: but nature being always the 


fame, in the formation of animals, produces all 


— to thoſe that beget and bear them 
as the place ſhe forms them in; and the various 
influences from without, will Hye her leave, and 
conſequently all men, whether they are born in 
courts or foreſts, are ſuſceptible of anger. When 
this paſſion overcomes, (as among all degrees of 
people it ſometimes does) the whole ſett of fears 
man has, he has true courage, and will fight ns 
boldly as a lion. or a tyger, and at no other time; 
and I ſhall endeavour to prove, that whatever is 
called courage in man, when he is not en, is 


Furious and artiſicial. 


. 
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It is poſſible by good government to keep a ſo· 
ciety always quiet in itſelf, but no body can enſure 


peace from without for ever. The fociety may 
have occaſion to extend their limits further, and 
enlarge their. territories, or others may invade 
theirs, or ſomething elſe will happen that man 
muſt be brought to fight ; for how civilized ſoever 
men may be, they never forget that force goes 
e the politician now muſt alter his 
- meaſures, and take off ſome of man's fears ; be 
muſt ſtrive to perſuade bim, that all what was told 
him before of the barbatity of killing men ceaſes 
as ſoon as theſe. men are enemies to the public, and 
that their adverſaries. are neither ſo good nor {6 
ſtrong as themſelves. Theſe things well managed wil 
ſeldom fail of drawing the hardieſt, the moſt quar- 
relſome, and the moſt miſchievous into combat; 
but unleſa they are better qualified, 1 won't an- 
ſwer for their behaviour there: if once you can 
make them under value their enemies, you may ſoon 
ſtir chem up to anger, and while that laſts they l 
fight with greater obſtinacy than any diſciplin'd 
troops: but if any thing happens that was un- 
foreſeen, and a fudden great noiſe, a tempeſt, or 
any firange or uncommon / accident that feems 


to threaten. them, interveens, fear ſeixes them, 
n anne 


a man. 
This — ae — ax peo- 
ple begin to have more wit, muſt be ſoon explod- 
ed. In the firſt place, thoſe that have felt the ſmaꝶt 
of the enemy's: blows, won't always believe what 
is ſaid to undervalue him, and are often not eaſily 
provok'd to anger. Secondly, anger conſiſting in 
cCybullition of the ſpirits is a paſſion of no long con- 
Unuance (ira Juror brevis eſt) and the enemies 

. 6 il 
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if they withſtand the firſt ſhock of theſe angry peo- 
| ple, have commonly the better of it. Thirdly, 
as long as people are angry, all counſel and diſci- 
pline are loſt upon them, and they can never de 
brought to uſe art or conduct in 1 
Anger then, without which no creature has natu- 
ral courage, being altogether uſeleſs in a war to | 
be manag d by ſtratagem, and brought into a re- 
gular art, the government muſt find ont an equi - 
valent for courage that will make men fight. . 
Whoever would rivilize men, and eſtabliſh. them 
into a body politic, muſt be thoroughly acquaint» 
ed with all the paſſions and appetites, ſtrength and 
weakneſſes of their frame, and underſtand how to 
turn their greateſt frailties to the advantage of the 
public. In the enquiry into the origin of moral 
virtue, 1 have ſhewn how eafily, men were induc'd 
to believe any thing that is aid in . their praiſe. 
if therefore à law- giver or politician, whom the) 
| have a great veneration for, ſhould tell them, that 
the generality of men had within them a principle 
of valour diſtin& from anger, or any other paſſion, 
that made them. to. deſpiſe danger, and face death 
itſelf with intrepidity, and that they who had. the 
moſt of it were the. moſt valuable of their kind, it 
is very likely, eonſidering what has been ſaid, that | 
moſt of them, though they felt nothing of this 
principle, would ſwallow it for truth, and that 
the proudeſt ſeeling themſelyes mov d at this piece 
of flattery, and not well vers d in diftinguiſhing 
the paſſions, might imagine that they felt it heav- 
ing in their breaſts, . by miſtaking pride for courage. 
If but one in ten can be perſuaded. openly to de- 
clare, that he is polleſs'd/ of, this principle, and 
maintain it againſt all gainſayers, there will ſoon 
be * a dozen chat hall aſſert the fame, Wo- 


ey CE 
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ever has once own'd it is engaged, the politician 
has nothing to do but to take all imaginable care 
to flatter" the pride of thoſe that brag of, and are 
willing to ſtand by it, a thouſand: different ways: 
the fame pride that drew him in firſt will ever after 
oblige him to defend the aſſertion, tilk at laſt the 
fear of diſcovering the reality of his heart comes 
to be ſo great that it out · does the fear of death it- 
ſelf. Do but encreaſe man's pride, and his fear of 
| ſhame will ever be proportiog'd to it; for the great- 
er value à man ſets upon himſelf, the more pains 
he'l] take, and the greater hardſhips het Euere 
No avoid ſhame. "4 5 WES CHOUESY 
The great art then to make man det, > | 
7 fclt to make him own this prineiple of valour with- 
in, and afterwards to inſpire him with as muck 
horror againſt ſhame; as nature has given Him a. 
gainſt death; - and*thit there are things to which 
man has, or may hade à ſtronger averſion than he 
Has to death, is evident” from ſuicide He that 
makes death his choice, muſt look upon it as leſi 
terrible than what he ſhuns* by it; for whether 
the evil dreaded be preſent or to come, real or i- 
maginary, no body would kill himfelf wilfully but 
to avoid ſomething: Lucretia held out bravely a- 
gainſt all the attacks of the raviſher, even when 
he threatened her iſe ; which ſhews that'ſhe valu- 
ed her virtue beyond it: but when he threaten'd 
Her reputation with eternal infamy, ſhe fairly ſur- } 
rendered, and then ſlew: herſelf; a certain fign 
that the valued' her virtue lefs than her glory, and 
her life leſs tham kither. The fear of death did . 
not make her yield, for ſhe reſolved to die a 
before ſhe did it, and her compliance muſt only Ml £ 
de conſidered as à bribe to make Tarquin forbear WM ; 


n her reputation; ſo that life had neither 
the 
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the firſt nor the ſecond place in the eſteem of Lu- 
cretia, The courage then which is only uſeful to 
the body politic, and what is generally called true 
valour, is artificial, and conſiſts * in a ſuperlative 
% horror againſt ſhame, by Fluttery infuſed into 
« men of exalted Pride.“ | 
As ſoon as the notions of honour and fend are 
received among a ſociety, it is not difficult to make 
men fight. Firſt, take care they are perſwaded 
of the juſtice of their cauſe ; for no man fights. 
keartily that thinks himſelf in the wrong: then 
ſew them that their altars, their poſſeſſions, wives, 
children, and every thing that is near and dear to 
them, is concerned in the preſent quarrel, or at 


laſt may be inffuenced by it hereafter: then put 


feathers in their caps, and diſtinguiſh them from 
others, talk of public - ſpiritedneſs, the love of 
their country, facing an enemy with intrepidity, 
deſpiſing death, the bed of honour, and ſuch like 
bigh-ſounding words, and every proud man will 
take up arms and fight himſelf to death before hell 
turn tail, if:it be by day light. One man in an 


army is a check upon another, and a hundred of 


them that ſingle and without witneſs would be all 
cowards, are, for fear of incurring one another's 
contempt, made -yaliant by being together. To 
continue and heighten this artificial courage, all 
tat run away ought to be puniſhed with ignomi 
ny ; thoſe that fought well, whether they did beat 

or were beaten, muſt be. flattered and ſolemnly 
commended ;/ thoſe that loſt their limbs, Es j 
and thoſe chat were kill'd ought, above all, to be 
taken notice of, artfully. lamented, . and to have 
extraordinary encomiums beſtowed. upon them; 
for to. pay honours to the-dead will ever he »fare | 


"When ; 
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When I ſay that the courage made uſe of! in WW; 
the wars is artificial, I don't imagine that by the 
fame art all men may be made equally valiant; 

as men have not an equal ſhare of pride, and dif. 
fer from one another in ſhape and inward ſtructure, 
it is impoſſible they ſhould be all equally fit for 
the ſame uſes. Some men will never be able to 
learn muſic, and yet make good mathematicians; 
Others will play excellently well upon the violin, 
and yet be coxcombs as long as they live, let them 
converſe with whom they pleaſe. But to ſhew that 
there is no evaſion, I ſhall prove, that ſetting a- 
fide what I ſaid of artificial courage already, what 
the greateſt hero differs in from the rankeſt cow- 
ard is altogether corporeal. and depends upon 
the inward make of man. What I mean is call d 
conſtitution; by which is underſtood; the orderly 
or diſorderly mixture of the fluids in our body: 
- that conſtitution” which favours courage, conliſts 
in the natural ſtrength, elaſticity, and due contex- 
ture of the finer ſpirits, and upon them wholly de- 
pends what we call ſtedfaſtneſs, reſolution and ob+ 
ſtinacy. It is the only ingredient that is common 
to natural and artificial bravery, and is to either 
what ſize is to white walls, which hinders them 
from coming off, and makes them laſting. That 
ſome people are very much, others very little 
frighten d at things that are ſtrange and ſudden to 
them, is likewiſe altogether owing to the firmneſs 
or imbecillity i in the tone of the ſpirits. Pride is 
of no uſe in a fright, becauſe whilſt: it laſts we 
can't think, which, being counted a diſgrace, is 
the reaſon people are always angry with any thing 
chat frightens them, as ſoon as the ſurprize is over; 
and when at the turn of a battle the conquerors r 
goes RO unions; and are mY Wa it is 4 fign { 
their 
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their enemies fought well, and had put them firſt 
into great fears. 

That reſolution depends upon this tone of the 
ſpirits, appears likewiſe from the effects of ſtrong 
liquors, the fiery particles whereof crowding into 
the brain, ſtrengthen the ſpirits ; their operation 
imitates that of anger, which I faid before was 
an ebullition of the ſpirits. It is for this reaſon” 
that moſt people, when they are in drink, are ſoon- 
er touch'd and more prone to anger than at other 
times, and ſome raving mad without any provoca-' 
tion at all. It is likewiſe obſerved, that brandy 
makes men more quarrelſome at the ſame pitch of 
drunkenneſs than wine; becauſe the ſpirits of di- 
ſtill'd waters have abundance of fiery particles mixt 
with them, which the other has not. The con- 
texture of ſpirits is ſo weak in ſome, that though” 
they have pride 'enough, no art can ever make 
them fight, or overeome their fears; but this is a 
defect in the principle of the fluids, as other de- 
formities are faults of the ſolids. Theſe puſilani- 
mous people are never thoroughly provok'd to 
anger, where there is any danger, and drinking 
ever makes them bolder, but ſeldom ſo reſolute 
as to attack any, unleſs they be women or children, 
or ſuch who they know dare not reſiſt. This con- 
ſition is often influenced by health and fickneſs, 
and impair'd by great loſſes of blood; ſometimes” 
it is corrected by diet; and it is this which the 
dake de la Roche focault means when he ſays; 
„ Vanity, ſhame, and above all Cqnſticution, make 
* up very often the Wr _ _ N virtue of 
women. | 
There is nothing that more improves whe uſeful 
martial courage 1 treat-of, and at the ſame time 


hews it to be artificial, than Peay for when 
men 


« 
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men are diſciplin'd, come to be acquainted with 
all the tools of death and engines of deſtruction, 
when the ſhouts, the outcries, the fire and ſmoak, 
the groans of wounded, and ghaſtly looks of ch. 
ing men, with all dhe various ſcenes of mangled 
carcaſles, and bloody limbs tore off, begin to be 
familiar to them, their fears abate apace; not that 
they are now leſs afraid to die than before, but 
being uſed fo often to ſee the ſame dangers, they 
apprehend the reality of them leſs than they ad: 
as they are deſervedly valued for every ſiege they 
are at, and every battle they are in, it is impoſſi- 
ble but the ſeveral actions they ſhare in muſt con- 
tinually become as many ſolid ſteps by which their 
pride mounts up, and thus their fear of ſhame, 
which, as I ſaid before, will always be proporti 
on'd to their pride, encreafing as the apprehenſion 
of the danger decreaſes, it is no wonder that 
moſt of them learn to diſcover little or no fear; 
and ſome. great generals are able to preſerve a pre- 
ſence of mind, and counterfeit a calm ſerenity 
within the midſt. of all the noiſe, horror, and 
confuſton that attend a battle. 
So ſilly. a creature is man, as that, "intoxicated 
with the fumes of vanity, he can feaſt on the 
| thoughts of the praiſes-that ſhall be paid his me- 
mory in future ages with ſo much ecſtaſy, as to 
neglect his preſent life, nay, court and covet 
death, if he but imagines that it will add to the 
glory be had atquired before. There is no pitch of t 
ſelf-denial that a man of pride and conſtitution I) 
cannot reach, nor any paſſion ſo violent but heH Wh 
ſacrifice to another which is ſuperior to it; and WW) 
here I cannot but admire at the ſimplicity of Wu 
ſome good men, who, when they hear of the Wii 


Joy « and alacrity with which holy men in perle- Wot 
| cutions 
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-entions have ſuffer'd for - their faith, imagine that 
ſuch conſtancy muſt exceed all human force, un- 
leſs it was ſupported by ſome miraculous aſſiſtance 

from heaven. As molt people are un willing to ac- 

knowledge all the frailties of their ſpecies, ſo they 
are unacquainted with the ſtrength of our nature, 
and know not that ſome men of firm conſtitution 
may work themſelves up into enthuſiaſm by. no 
other help than the violence of their paſſions; 
yet it is certain, that there have been men who, 
only aſſiſted with pride and conſtitution to maintain 


torments with as much chearfulneſs as the beſt 
of men, animated with piety-and devotion, ever 
did for the true religion. _ th 2 orenitt 
To prove this aſſertion, T-could produce many - 
inſtances; but one or two will be ſufficient, . Jor- - 
danus Bruno of Nola, who wrote-that ſilly piece 
of blaſphemy, call'd Spacoio della Beſtia tris 
umphante, and the infamous Vanini, were both ex · 
ecuted for openly profeſſing and teaching of atheiſm: 
the latter might have-been pardon'd the moment 
defore the execution, if he would have retracted 
his doctrine 3 but rather than recant, he choſe to 
be burnt to aſhes. - As he went to the ſtake, he 


— was ſo far from ſhewing any concern, that he held 
is hand out to a phyſician whom he happened to 
t know, deſiring him to judge. of the calmneſs of 
e lis mind by the regularity: of his pulſe, and from 

i Wh thence taking an opportunity of making an im- 
n bious compariſon, uttered a ſentence too execra- 
die to be mentioned. To theſe we may join one 
d MWlabomet Effendi, who, as Sir Paul Rigaut tells 
f is, was put to death at Conſtantinople, for ha- 

© ung advanced ſome notions againſt the exiſtence 

| of a God. He likewiſe might have ſav d his life 

\ 
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the worſt of cauſes, have undergone death and 
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by confelling his error, and renouncing it for the 
*future, but choſe. rather to perſiſt in his blaſphe- 
mies, ſaying, © Tho” he had no reward to expect, 
the love of truth conſtrain d him to ſuffer mar- 

tyrdom in its deferice” | 
I have made this digreſſion chiefly to ſhew the 
ſtrength of human nature, and what mere man 
may perform by pride and conſtitution alone. 
Man may certainly be as valiantly rouz d by his 
vanity, as a lion is by his anger; and not only 
this, avarice, revenge, ambition, and almoſt eye. 
kry paſſion, pity not excepted, when they are ex- 
:traordinary, may, by overcoming fear, ſerve him 
inſtead of valour, and be miſtaken for it even by 
_- himſelf; as daily experience muſt teach every bo- 
dy that will examine and look into the thotives 
from which ſome men act. But that we may more 
clearly perceive What this pretended principle is 
4 really built upon, let us look into the management 
| of military affairs, and we ſhall find, that pride 
g is no where ſo openly encouraged as there. As for 
 -Elothes, the very loweſt of the commiſſion officers 
have them richer, or at leaſt more gay and ſplen- 
did, than are generally wore by other people of 
: four or five times their income. Moſt of then, 
and eſpecially thoſe that have families, and can 
1 '. _ hardly ſubſiſt, would be very glad, all Europe 
1 over, to be leſs expenſive that way; but it is 4 
= : -. force put upon them to uphold their pride, which 
But the ways and means te rouze man's pride, 
and catch him by it, are no where more groſ 
conſpicuous, than in the treatment which the com- 
mon ſoldiers receive, whoſe vanity is to be work: 
ed upon (becauſe there muſt be ſo many) at ti 
cheapeſt rate imaginable. Things we * 
| % omed 
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181 to we don't mind, or elſe what mortal 
that never had ſeen a ſoldice, could look without 
laughing, upon a man accoutred with ſo; much 
paultry gaudineſs and affected finery ? The coarſ- 
etſt manufacture that can be made of wool, dy'd4 
of a brick-duſt colour, goes down with him, be- 

_ cauſe it is in imitation of ſcarlet or crimſon cloth, 
and to make him think himſelf as like his officer 
as tis poſſible - with little or no colt, inſtead of 
ſilver or gold lace, his hat is wimm'd with white 
or yellow worſted, which in others would deſerve | 

Bedlam ; yet theſe fine allurements, and the noiſe 
made upon a calf's ſkin, have drawn in, and been 
the deſtruction of more men in reality, than all. 
the killing eyes and bewitching voices of women 
ever ſlew in jeſt. To day the ſwine-herd puts on 
bis red coat, and believes every body in earneſt 
that calls him gentleman, and two days after ſer- 
jeant Kite gives him a ſwinging wrap with his 
cane, for holding his muſket an inch higher than 
he ſhould: do. As to the real dignity of the em. 
ployment, in the two laſt wars, officers, when 
recruits were wanted, were allow'd to liſt fellows - 
convicted of bucghary and other capital crimes, _ 
which ſhews that to be made a ſoldier is deemed 
to be a preferment next to hanging. A trooper 
is yet worſe than a foot ſoldier; for when he is 
moſt at eaſe, he has the ncitificaribl of being 
groom to à horſe that ſpends more money than 
himſelf. When 2 man reflects on all this, the 
uſage they generally receive from their officers, 
their pay, and the care that is taken of them, 
when they are not wanted, muſt he not vonder 
how wretches can be fo Glly as to be proud of 
being called Gentlemen Soldiers? Yet if there 
were not, no art, diſcipline or money would be 
1 2 capable 
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of them are. 
| If we will mind what effects man's bravery, - 
without any other qualifications to ſweeten him, 
would have out of an army, we ſhall find that it 
would be very-pernicious to the civil ſociety ; for 
if man could conquer all his fears, you would 
bear of nothingbut rapes, murders, and violences 


of all ſorts, and-valiant. men would be like giants 


in romances: politics therefore. diſeovered in men 


a mixt-mettle principle, which was a compound 


of juſtice, honeſty, and all the moral virtues join d 


to courage, and all that were poſſeſſed of it turn- 


ed knights-errant of courſe. They did abundance 
of good throughout the world, by: taming mon- 
— delivering the diſtreſſed, and killing the op- 
preſſors: but the wings of all the dragons being 
clipt, - the giants deſtroyed, and the damſels every 
where ſet-at liberty, except ſome few. in Spain 
and Italy, who remained ſtill captivated by their 

monſters, . the order of chivalry, to whom the 
. of ancient honour belonged, has been 
laid aſide ſome time. It was like their armours 


very maſſy and heavy; 3 the many virtues about 


it made it very troubleſome, and, as ages grew 


wiſer and wiſer, the principle of -honour in the 


beginning of the laſt century was -melted over 

again, and brought to a new-ſtandard ; they put | 
' In the-ſame weight of courage, half the quantity 
of honeſty, and a very little juſtice, but not a 
| ſcrape of any other virtue, which has made it very 
.. pal) y and portable to what it was. However, ſuch 
as it is, there would be no living without it in a 
large nation; it is the tye of ſociety, and-tho' 
xe are beholden 10 our frailties for the chief in- 
A of it, there i is no n.. at leaſt : that I 
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mentaÞto the civilizing of mankind, who in great 
focieties would ſoon degenerate into cruel villains 


and treacherous ſlaves, were honour to de re- 


moved from among them. 
As to the duelling part which belongs to it, T 
pity the unfortunate whoſe lot it is; but to "ry 
that thoſe wha are guilty of it go by falſerules, 


or miſtake. the notions of honour, is ridiculous ;- - 


| for either there is no honour at all, or it teaches 
men to reſent injuries and accept of challenges. 


' You may as well deny that it is the faſhion what 


you ſee every dody wear, as to ſay that demand-- 


ing and giving ſatisfaction is againſt the laws ef 


true honour. Thoſe that rail at duelling, don't 
eonfider the benefit the ſociety receives from that 


faſhion : if every ill-bred fellow might uſe what 


language he pleas'd, wi being call'd to an 
account for it, all converſation would be ſpoil d. 
gome grave people tell us, that ihe Greeks and 


thing of duelling, but in their country's quarrel: 
this is very true, but for that reaſon the kings 


and princes in Homer gave one another worſe 


language than our porters and hackney coach 


men would be able to bear without reſentment, © 
Would you hinder duelling, pardon no body 


that offends that way, and make-the laws againſt 


it as ſevere as youl can, but don' t take away the 


thing itſelf, the cuſtom of it. This will nor 
only prevent the frequency of it, but likewiſe by 
rendering the moſt reſolute and moſt powerful eau 
tious and circumſpect in their behaviour, poliſte. 
| and brighten ſociety in general. Nothing civi- 
 Hzes a man equally as his fear, and if not all, (as 
wh Lord E—— faid) at leaſt moſt men would 
JC 3 0 bee 


am avialnded with, that has been half ſo inſtru- . 


Romans were ſuch valiant: men, and yet knew no- 
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be cowards if they darſt: the dread of being 


aulled to an account keeps abundance in awe, and 
there are thouſands of mannerly and well accom- 
pliſhed gentlemen in Europe, who weuld have 
Deen inſolent and inſupportable cœxcombs without 
it; beſides, if it was out of fafhion to alk ſatis- 
faction for injuries which the law cannot take hold 
of, there would be twenty times the miſchief done 
there is now, or elſe you muſt have twenty times 
- the conſtables and other officers to keep the peace. 
1 confeſs that, tho it happens but ſeldom, it is a 
calamity to the people, and generally the families 
it falls upon; but there can be no perfect happi- 
neſs in this world, an and all felicity has an allay. 
The act itſelf is uncharitable, but when above 
thirty in a nation deſtroy themſelves 3 in one year, 
and not half that number are killed by others, I 
don't think the people can be ſaid. to love their 
' neighbours worſe than themſelves, It js ſtrange. 
that a nation ſhould grudge to ſee perhaps half a 
dozen men ſacrificed in a twelve-month, to obtain 


Po valuable a bleſſing as the politeneſs of manners, 


_ the pleaſure of converſation, and the happineſs of 
company in general, that is often ſo willing ta 
expoſe, and ſometimes loſes as many thouſands in 
a few hours, without knowing a it will do 

any good or not. - ; 
51: mould have no body, that dates on Ae mean 
original of honour, complain of being gull d and 
made a property by cunning politicians, but deſire 
every body to be ſatisſied, that the governors of 
ſocieties and thoſe in bigh ſtations are greater 
vubbles to pride than any of the reſt. If ſome great 
men had not a ſuperlative pride, and every body 
underſtood the enjoyment of life, Who a be 
A a Jood * of pi a Prime * of 
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fate in France, or what gives more fatigue, and 

not a ſixth part of the profit of either, a grand} | 

penſionary of Holland? The reciprocal ſervices. 
which all men pay to one another, are the foun- 

dation of the ſociety. The great ones are not flat-- 

tered with their high birth for nothing; tis to- 

rouze their pride, and excite them to glorious ac- 

tions, that we extol their race, whether it deſerves 

it or not; and ſome men have been complimented 

with the en of tbeir family, and the merit 

of their anceſtors, when in the whole generation 
you could not find two but what were uxorious: 
fools, filly bigots, noted poltroons, or debauched: 
whoremaſters. The eſtabliſhed pride that is in- ; 
ſeparable from thoſe that are poſſeſſed of titles - 

already, makes them often ſtrive as much not to» Ml 

ſeem unworthy of them, as the working ambition 
of others that are yet without, renders them indu- 

ſtrious and indefatigable to deſerve them. When 
a gentleman — a baron or an earl, it is as 
great a check upon him in many reſpetts, as 2 
gown and caſſock are to = young ſtudent that has 
been newly taken into orders. *7 

The only thing of weight that can be ſaid againlE 

modern honour is, that it is directly oppokte to 
religion. The one bids you bear injuries with pa- 
tience, the other tells you if you don t reſent them, 
you are not fit to live. Religion commands s 
to leave all revenge to God, honour bids you truſt — 
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your revenge to no body but yourſelf, even where 
the law would do it for you: religion plainly for» 
bids murder, honorr openly juſtifies it: religion . 
bids you not ſhed blood upon any account what» 
ever, honour bids you fight for the leaft trifle 3: 
religion is built on humility, and honour upon 
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| How to reconcile them muſt be "leſt: te 
viſer n than mine. 

I he reaſon why there are fo few men of rel 
* and fo many of real honour, is, becauſe all 
the recompence à man has of a virtuous action, 
is the pleaſure of doing it, which moſt people rec- 

Aon but poor pay; but the ſelf-denial a man of 

| honour ſubmits to in one appetite, is immediately 
rewarded by the ſatisfaction he receives from 
another, and what he abates of his avarice, or any 
other paſſion is doubly repaid to his pride: be- 

, fides, honour gives large grains of allowance, and 
virtue none. A man of honour muſt not cheat or 

tell a lye; he muſt punctually repay what he bor- 
rows at play, tho' the creditor has nothing to 
ſhew for it; but he may drink, and ſwear, and owe 
money to all the tradeſmen in town, without ta- 

| king notice of their dunning. A man of honour 
miuſt be true to his prince and country, whilſt he 
is in their ſervice; but if he thinks himſelf not 

well uſed, he may quit it, and do them all the 

| miſchief he can. A man of honour muſt never 

3 change his religion for intereſt, but he may be 

| as debauched as he pleaſes, and never practiſe any. 
He muſt make no attempts upon his friend's 

_ wiſe, daughter, ſiſter, or any body that is truſted 
* _ but. he oy. 17 wich all the world | 
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Ir: is, without doubt, that among the conſequene 
ces of a-.national.. honeſty and frugality, it 
would be one not to build any new houſes, 0s..uſe 
new materials. as long as. there were old. ones 
enough to ſerve: by this, three parts in four of 
Maſons, Carpenters, Bricklayers, & c. would want 
employment ; and the building, trade being.once 
deſtroyed, what would become of Limaing, Car- 
ving, and other arts that are miniſtring to luxury, 
and have been carefully forbid by thoſe lawgivers, . 
that preferred a good and honeſt, to a great and 
wealthy ſociety, wy endeavoured, to render their 
ſubjects rather virtnous than rich. By a law of 
Lycurgus, it was enacted, That the cidings of the 
Spartan houſes ſhould only be wrought by the ax, 
and their gates and doors only ſmoothed by the ſaw.; 
and this, ſays Plütarch, was not-without myſtery ; 
for if Epaminondas could ſay with ſo good a grace, 
inviting ſome of bis friends to his table, © Come, . 
„ gentlemen,: „de ſecure, treaſon would never come | 
to ſuch a poor dinner as this; why might not 
Fl, great lawgiver, in all probability, have thought, 
that ſuch ill-favoured houſes would never be capa- 
ble of receiving luxury and ſuperfluity ? : 
It is reported, as the ſame author wills us, chat 75 
king Leotichidas, the firſt of en was ſo 
| VVV little 
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little uſed to the ſight of carved work, that being 
entertained at Corinth in a ſtately room, he was 
much ſurpriſed to ſee the timber and cieling ſo fine- 
ly wrought, and asked his hoſt whether the treeg 
grew ſo in his country. 


The ſame want of employment would reach in- 
numerable callings ; and among the reſt, that of the 


Weavers that join'd rich ſilk with plate, 
And all the trades ſubordinate, 


Cas the Fable has it) would be one of the firſt that 
ſhould have reaſon to complain ; for the price of 
Jand and houſes being, by the remoyal of the vaſt 
numbers that had left the hive, funk very low on 
de one fide, and every body abhorring all other 
Ways of gain, but ſuch as were ſtrictiy honeſt on 
tbe other, it is not probable that many without 
pride or prodigality ſhould be able to wear cloth 
of gold and filver, or rich brocades. The conſe. 
quence of which would be, that not only the wea- 
ver, but likewiſe the ſilver ſpinter, the flatter, the 
Vire-drawer, the bar · man, and the refiner, would, 
in a little time, be affected with this fruga y. 
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| Wu. our common rogues when ey! are go» 
ing to be hanged chiefly complain of, as the 


. cauſe of their — "_ is, next to the — 
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ol che ſabbath, their having kept company with 

ill women, meaning whores ; and I don't ques - 
ſtion, but that, among the leſſer villains, many ven- 
ture their necks to indulge and ſatisfy their low 
amours. But the words that have given occaſion - 
to this remark, may ſerve to hint to us, that a- 
mong the great ones men are often put upon 
ſach dangerous projects, and forced into ſuch per- 
nicious meaſures by their wives, as the moſt ſubtle 
miſtreſs never could have perſuaded them to.» 1 
have ſhewn already that the worſt of women, and 
moſt proffigate of the ſex, did. contribute to the 
_ conſumption of ſuperfluities, as well as the no- 
ceſſaries of liſe, and conſequently; were beneficial 


to many peaceable drudges, that work hard to 


maintain their families; and have no worſe deſign 
than an honeſt livelihood. Let them be baniſhed 


notwithſtanding, ſays a good man: when every . 


rumpet is gone, and the land wholly freed from 
jewdneſs, God Almighty will pour ſuch bleſſings 


upon it as will vaſtly. execed the profits that are 


now got- by harlots.— This, perhaps, would be 


tine; but I can make it evident, that with or 


| without proſtitutes, nothing could make amends 


for the detriment trade would fuſtain, if all thoſe -- 


of that ſex, who enjoy the happy ſtate of ma- 
trimony, ſhould act and behave . themſelves as a. 
ſober wiſe man could wiſh them: 


The variety of work that i is performed, and the- | 
number of hands employed, to gratiſy the fickle- - 


neſs and. luxury of women is prodigious.: and if 


only the married ones ſhould. hearken: to reaſon 
and juſt remonſtrances, think themſelves ſufficient-- - 


ly anfwered with the firſt refuſal, : and never aſk 2 


ſecond time what had 'been once denied them; „ 


* married women would do- this, and ben 
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lay out no money but had their 3 knew 
and freely allowed of, the conſumption of a thou- 


 fand things, they now make uſe of, would be leſ- 


ſened by at leaſt a fourth part, Let us go from 
houſe to honſe, and obſerve the way of the world 

| only among the middling people, creditable ſhop- 
keepers, that ſpend two or three hundred a year, 

and we ſhall find the women when they have half 
a ſcore ſuits of clothes, two or three of them not 
the worſe ſor wearing, will think it a ſufficient 
_ plea for new ones, if they can ſay, that they have 
never a gown or petticoat, but what they have 
been often ſeen in, and are known by, . eſpecially 
at church; I don't ſpeak now of profuſe extrava- 
gant women, but ſuch as are copied Ace and 


moderate in their deſires. 


If by this pattern we ſhould in proportion judge | 
of the higheſt ranks, where the richeſt clothes are 
but a triſle to their other expences, and not for- 
get the furniture of all ſorts, equipages, jewels, 
and buildings of perſons of quality, we ſhould find 
the fourth part 1 ſpeak of a vaſt article in, trade, 
and that the Toſs of it would be a greater calamity 
to ſuch a nation as ours, than it is poſſible to con- 
ceive any other, a raging peſtilence not excepted z 


fror the death of half a million of people could not 


- eauſe a 6 atk part of the diſturbance to the king- 
dom, that the ſame number of poor . unemployed 
would certainly create, if at once they were to be 
added to thoſe, that already one way or other are 
2 burden to- the ſociety. . 

Some few men have a real paſſion for theis wives, 


nr and are fond of them without reſerve; others that 


don't care, and have little occafion for women, 
are yet. ſeemingly uxorious, and love out of vani- 


2 I Wy take . kandſome wife, as a 


coxcamb 
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econ does i in a fine horſe, not. for the 0 he 


makes of it, but becauſe it is his: the pleaſure lyes 
in the conſciouſneſs of an- uncontreulable poſſeſſi- 


on, and, what follows from it, the reflexion on- the. 


mighty thoughts he imagines others to have of his 
happineſs, , The men of either ſort may be yery 
laviſh to their wives, and often preventing their 
wiſhes croud new clothes and other finery upon 
them fafter than they can aſk it, but the greater 
part are wiſer than to indulge the extravagancies of 


their wives fo far, as to give them. immediately. e- 


very thing they are pleas'd to fancy. 


It is incredible what vaſt quantity of trinkets as as | 


well as apparel are purchas'd and uſed by: women, 


which they could never have come at. by any other- 
means, than pinching their fimilies, marketting, 


and other ways of cheating and pilfering from their 


| huſbands ;. others by ever teazing their ſpouſes, 


tire them into compliance, and conquer even ob- 
ſtinate churls by perſeverance, and their aſſiduity 
of aſcing: a third ſort are outragious at a denial, 


and by downright noiſe and ſcolding bully their 2 


tame fools out of any thing they have a mind to; 
whilſt thouſands by the force of wheedling know 
bow to overcome the beſt weigh'd reaſons and the 


moſt poſitive reiterated refuſals; the young and 


beautiful eſpecially laugh at all remonſtrances and 
denials, and few of them ſcruple to employ the 
molt tender minutes of wedlock to promote a ſor⸗ 
did intereſt. Here, had 1 time, I could inveigh 


with. warmth againſt: thoſe baſe, thoſe wicked wo⸗ 
men, who calmly play their arts and falſe delud- 


ing charms againſt our ſtrength and 1 and 


at the harlots with their huſbands ! nay, ſhe is 
vorſe than whore, who impiouſly prophanes and 
ae the ſacred rites ol love to vile ignoble 
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: ends ; that firſt excites to paſſion and invites to 
joys with ſeeming ardour, then racks our fontneſs 
for no other purpoſe than to extort a gift, whilſt 
full of guile in counterſeited tranſports ſhe watches 
for the moment when. men can leaſt deny. 

I beg pardon for this ſtart out of my way, and 
deſire the experienced reader duly to weigh what 
has been faid as to the main purpoſe, and after 
that call to mind the temporal bleſſings, which men 

daily hear not only toaſted and wiſh'd for® when 
people are merry and doing of nothing; but like-- 
| wiſe grayely and ſolemnly prayed for in churches, 
and other religious affemblies, by clergymen of all. 
ſorts and fizes: and as ſoon as he ſhall have laid: 

theſe things together, and, from what he has ob- 
ſerved in the common affairs of life, reaſon'd upon 

them conſequentially without rejudice, I dare flat · 
ter myſelf, that he will be ob bliged to own, that a 
eonſiderable portion of what the proſperity of Lon-- 
don, and trade in general; and conſequently the ho- 
Hour, ſtrength, ſafety, and all the worldly intereſt 

ol the nation conſiſt in, . entirely on the- 
deceit and vile ſtratagems women; and that hu-- 
mility, content, meekneſs, obedience to reaſona - 
ble huſbands, frugality and all the virtues 'toge-- 
ther, if they were poſſeſſed. of them in the moſt e- 
minent degree, could not poſſibly be a thouſandth 
part ſo ſerviceable, to makè an opulent, powerful 
and what we call a flouriſhing Kingdom, than their 
moſt hateful qualities. 
I don't queſtion but many of my Waker vill 
be ſtartled at this aſſertion, when they look on the 
 ecnſequences that may be drawn from it; and I 
ſhall be aſk'd, whether people may not as well be 
virtuous in a populous, rich, wide extended king - 
1 02 as in a ſmall indigent d. ſtare 'or Ree 
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hat is ; poorly inhabited ? and if that be im 
whether it is not the duty of all ſovereigns to re- 
duce their ſubjects, as to wealth and numbers as 
much as they can? If I allow they may, I o 
myſelf in the wrong ; and if I affirm the other, 
my tenets will juſtly be called i impious, or at leaſt 
dangerous to all large ſocieties. As it is not in 
this place of the book only, but a great many o- 
thers, that ſuch queries might be made even by s. 
well-m g reader, I ſhall here explain myſelf, 
and endeavour to ſolve thoſe difficulties, which ſe- 
veral paſſages might have raiſed in him, in order. 
to demonſtrate the conſiſteney of my opinion to i 
reaſon, and the ſtricteſt morality. _ | 
I lay down as a firſt principle, that in all ſocie-- 
ties, great or ſmall, iris the duty of every mem 
ber of it to be good; that virtue ought to be en- 
couraged, vice diſcountenanced, the laws obeyed, 
and the tranſgreſſors puniſhed, "After this I affirm,. 
that if we conſult hiſtory both antient and modern, 
and take à view of what has paſt in the world, we 
ſhall: find that human nature fince the fall of Wa 
has always been the fame, and that the ſtrength. 
and frailties of it have ever been conſpicuous in 
one part of the globe or other, without any re- 
gard to ages, climates or religion. I never ſaid 
nor imagined, that man could not be virtuous as 
well ina rich and mighty kingdom, as in the moſt - 
pitiful: commonwealth 3 but I own it is-my ſenſe 
that no ſociety can be raiſed into ſuch a-rich and: 
mighty kingdom, or ſo raiſed, ſabliſt in their 
wealth and power for any nnn time, with - 
out the vices of man. | : 
This T'imagine is ſaeicnthy peter chrovghout 
Ge book ; and as human nature ſtil] continues the 
ſame, as it has always been for ſo many thouſand 
wats years 
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Fears, we have no great reaſon to ſuſpect a future 
change in it, whilſt the world endures. Now I 
| cannot ſee what immorality there is in ſhewing a 
man the origin-and power of thoſe. paſſions, which 


ſo often, even unknowingly to-bimſelf, hurry him 


| away from his reaſon; or that there is any impiety 
in putting him upon his guard againſt himſelf, and 


the ſecret: ſtratagems of ſelf-love,. and ene him 


the difference between ſuch actions as proceed from 
a victory over the. paſſions, and thoſe that are on · 


ty the reſult of a-conqueſt which one paſſion ob 


tains over. another; that is, between real and 


counterfeited virtue... It-is an admirable ſaying of 
a worthy divine, That though many diſcoveries 


have been e in the world of ſelf-love, there 


is yet abundance: of terra incognita left be. 


1 bind.“ What hurt do 1 do to man if I make 


him more known to himſelf. than he was before? 


but we are all ſo deſperately in love with flattery, 


that we can never reliſh a truth that is mortifying, 
- and I don't believe that the immortality of the ſoul, 

4 truth broach'd long before Chriſtianity, would. 
have ever found ſuch. a general reception in human 
capacities as it has, had it not been a pleaſing one, 
that extolled, and was a compliment to. the whole 


| * the menue and moſt miſerable not excep: 


5 * to hear the dine wall ſoake of, 


| that he has a ſhare in, even bailiffs, goal-kepers, 


and the hang-man himſelf would. have. you think 


well of their functions; nay, thieves and houſe- 
breakers have a greater regard to thoſe of their 


fraternity than they bevy for honeſt people; and 
1 ſincerely. believe, that it is chiefly. ſelf· love that 
bas gained this little treatiſe (as it was before the 


laſt Kine Herd ſo N enemies; every one looks 
| th upon 
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upon it as an affront done to bimſelf, becauſe it 
getracts from the dignity, and leſſens the fine no- 

tions he had conceived of mankind, the moſt wor- 
ſhipful company he belongs to. When 1 ſay that 
ſocieties cannot be raiſed to wealth and power, and 
the top of earthly glory, without vices, | I don't 
think that by ſo ſaying I bid men be vicious, any 
more than I bid them be quarrelſome or covetous, 
when I affirm that the profeſſion of the law could 
not be maintained in ſuch numbers and ſplendaur, 
if there was not e en ſelfiln and liti- 
zious people. 

But as nothing would: more ks demapſirare 
the falſity of my notions, than that the generality 
of the people ſhould fall in with them, ſo I don't 
expect the approbation of the multitude. I write 
not to many, nor ſeek for any well-wiſhers, but 
among the few that can think abſtracly, and. have 
their minds elevated above the vulgar. If I have 
ſhewn the way to worldly greatneſs, I have always 
vithout heſitation Penner ns, the 0nd, that l an | 
virtue. | 

Would you baniſh "ar? $w luxury, — 
prophaneneſs and irreligion, and make the gener - 
lity of the people | charitable, good and virtuous: 
break down the printing-preſſes,' melt the founds, © 
and burn all the books in the iſland, except thoſe 
at the univerſities, where they remain unmoleſted, 
and ſuffer no volume in private hands but a bible: 
knock down foreign trade, prohibite all commerce 
with ſtrangers, and permit no ſhips to go to ſea, 
that ever will return, beyond fiſher-boats : re- 
ſore to the clergy, the king and the barons their 
antient , privileges, prerogatives and poſſeſſions. 1 
build new churches, and convert all the coin you KR _ 
46: coms eee n 3 | = 


* 


and alms-houſes in abundance, and let no pariſh 
de without a charity-ſchool ; enact ſumptuary 
Jaws, and let your youth be inured to hardſhip; 
: infpire them with all the nice and moſt refined no- 
tions of honour and ſhame, of friendſhip and of 
heroiſm, and introduce among them a great varie- 
ty of imeꝑinary rewards : then let the clergy preach 
abſtinence and ſelf-denial to others; and take what 
| they pleaſe for themſelves ;' let them bear 
the grenel ſway in the management of ſtate· affairs, 
and no man be made lord - treaſurer but a biſhop, 
By ſuch pious endeavours, and wholeſome re- 
galations, the ſcene” would ſoon be altered: the 
greateſt part of the covetous, the — 
the reſtleſs and ambitious villains would leave the 
land, vaſt ſwarms of cheating knaves would aban+ 


don the eity, and be diſperſed throughout the | 


country: - artificers would learn to hold the 
plough, merchants turn farmers, and the Gnful 
over-grown Jeruſalem, without famine, war, pe- 
ſtilence or compulſion, de emptied in the moſt eaſy 
manner, and ever after ceaſe to be dreadful to her 
ſovereigns : the happy reformed kingdom wotld, 
| by this means, | de crowded in no part of it, and 
a every ching neceſſary for the ſuſtenance of man be 
cheap and abound. On the contraty, 


: ; the root of 
ſo” many "thouſand evils; money, would be very 
ſcarce, and as little wanted, where every man 
ſhould enjoy the fruits of his own labour, and our 

own dear manufacture unmixed be promiſcuoul 
wore by the lord and the peaſunt. It is impol+ 
idle, that ſuch a change of eircumſtances ſhould 
not-influence the manners of a nation, and ren- 
der them temperate,” honeſt; and fincere, and 
from the next generation we might reaſonably ex · 

= a more- 9 and . off-ſpring he 
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we preſent ; an barmleſs, innocent, ne well» 
meaning people, that would never diſpute the doc- 
trine of paſſive obedience, nor any other ortho- 
dox principles, but be ſubmiſſive to Vow * %e 
ind unanimous in religious worſhip. 
Here I fancy myſelf interrupted by a an Epicure, 
vho, not to want a reſtorative diet in caſe of ne- 
ceſſity, is never without live ortelans. And I am 
told that goodneſs and probity are to be had at « 
cheaper rate than the ruin of a nation, and the 


deſtruction of all the comforts of liſe: that li- 


berty and property may be maintained without 
wickedneſs or fraud, and men be good ſubjecis 
vithout being ſlaves, aud religious tho? they re- 
fus'd to be prieſt-rid : that to be frugal and ſaving 
is a duty incumbent only on thoſe, whoſe circum · 
ſtances require it, but that a man of a good eſtate 
does his country a ſervice by living up to the in- | 
come of it: that as to himſelf, he is fo much ma- . - 
ſter of his appetites, that he can abſtain from any | J 
ting upon oceaſion; that where true Hermitage 

vas not to be had, he could content himſelf with 

plain Bourdeaux if it had a good body; that ma- 
1j a morning inſtead of St Laurence he has made 


a ſhift with Frontiniac, and after dinner given | 
Cyprus wine, and. eveti Madera, when he hal 4 10 


large company, and thought it extravagant to treat 
vith Tockay ; but that all vo mortiſications 
xe ſuperſtitious; only belonging to blind zealota 
and enthuſiaſts. He Il quote my lord Shaftſbury , 
againſt me, and tell me, that people may be vir» 
tous and ſociable without ſelf-denial, that it is an 
front to virtue to make it inacceſſible, that 1 
make a bugbear of it to frighten men from it, as 
2 thing impracticable; but that for. his part he 
can praiſe God; and at- the ſame time enjoy his 
| creatures 
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forget any thing to his purpoſe of what 1 hay 
| aid page 94. He'll aſk me at laſt, whether th 


they endeayour as much as is poſſible to Gm 


dievout and moſt learned of our prelates in their 


do not in the ſame prayer as loudly ſollicit hin 


_ _-» Theſe are the apologies, the excuſes and con- 
mon pleas, not only of | thoſe who are notoriouſly 


would actually ſtrip them of what their minds 
are wholly bent upon. Aſhamed of the thany 
frailties they feel within, all men endeavour to hide 


concern for. the public good, they are in hopes 
of concealing their filthy appetites and the defor- 


their incapacity, 3 to Wen the arduous, 
rugged 525 2 virue. bf 


creatures with a good conſcience * neither will p 


legiſlature, the wiſdom of the nation itſelf, whill 


rage prophaneneſs and immorality, and promote 
the glory of God, do nof openly profeſs at the 
ſame time to have nothing more at heart than the 
eaſe and welfare of the ſubject, the wealth, ſtrength, 
honour, and what elſe is called the true intereſ 
of the country; and moreover, whether the moſt 


greateſt concern for our converſion, when they 
beſeech the Deity to turn their own as well x 
our hearts from the. world and all carnal deſires, 


to pour all earthly bleſſings and temporal eld 
on the kingdom they belong to: 


vicious, but the generality of mankind, when you 
touch the copy-hold of their inclinations ; and 
trying the real value they have for- fpiritnals, 


themſelves; their ugly nakedneſs, from each other, 
—— up the true motives. of their hearts 
in the ſpecious cloke of ſociableneſs, and their 


mity of their deſires; whilſt they are conſcious 
within of the fondneſs of their darling luſts, and 
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rery puzzling : to what the Epicure alks, I ant 
pbliged to anſwer in the affirmative : and unleſs 
| would (which God forbid !) arraign the lincerity 


be facts there is a myſtery paſt human underſtand- 


on, 1 ſhall illuſtrate the nnn 
of it in the following parable. 

In old heathen times there was, they ſay, a 
rhimfical country, where the people talk'd much 


pppearance ſeem'd really devout : the chief mo- 
al evil among them was thirſt, and to quench 


that every one was born thirſty more or leſs: 
all beer in moderation was allowed to all, and 
je was counted an hypocrite, a Cynic, or a "madz 
man, who pretended that one could live altoge- 


ed it, and drank it to exceſs, were counted wic- 
dl. All this while the beer itſelf was reckoned 


ie uſe of it: all the enormity” lay in the abuſe, 


t, He that took the leaſt drop of it to queneh 
is thirſt, committed a heinous crime, whilſt o- 
hers drank large quantities without any guilt, ſo 
they did ĩt indifferently, and for no other reaſon 
mn to mend their complexion. | 


un, and for the ſmall beer they ſent abroad, 
9 3 and Bolonia fauſages, 


4s to the two haſt queſtions, T own they ho + 


f kings, biſhops, and the whole legiſlative . 
power, the objection ſtands good againſt me: All 
can ſay for myſelf is, that in the connexion of 


no; and to convince the reader, that this is no 


if religion,” and the greateſt part as to outward 


ta damnable fin; yet they unanlhoully agreed 


ther without it; yet thoſe, who owned they lo- 


bleſſing from heaven, and there was no harm in 


be motive of the heart, that made them drink 


They brew'd for other countries as wel 28 their 


ley receiv'd large returns of Weſtphalia- hams, 
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"ways. under pretence that the mending of con 
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red-herrings, pickled- -ſturgeon, cavear, anchovit 
and every thing that was proper to make then 
liquor go doun with pleaſure. Thoſe who key 
great ſtores of {mall beer by them without makin 
uſe of it, were generally envied, and at the fins 
time very odious to the public, hood no body wy 
eaſy that had not enough of it come to his om 
ſhare. The greateſt calamity they thought coul 
| befal them, was to keep their hops and barky 
upon their hands, and the more they yearly con- 
ſamed of them, the more they reckoned the 
country to flouriſh, - 
| _ The government had made very wiſe regu 
tions concerning the returns that were made for 
their exports, encouraged very much the impor- 
tation of ſalt and pepper, and laid heavy duties 
on every thing that was not well ſeaſoned, al 
might any wiſe obſtruct the ſale. of their on 
hops and. barley.” Thoſe at helm, when the 
acted in public, ſnewed themſelves on all accoun 
_ exempt and wholly diveſted from thirſt, made { 
veral laws to prevent the growth of it, and punilt 
the wicked who openly dared to quench it, l 
you examin'd them in their private perſons, an 
pry d narrowly. into their lives and converſation 
they ſeem'd to be more fond, or at feaſt drank 
larger dranghts of ſmall beer than others, but 


plexions required greater quantities of liquor it 
them, than it did in thoſe they ruled over 
and that, what they had chiefly at heart, witho 
any regard to themſelves, was to Precure gte. 

plenty of ſmall bear among the ſubjects in gener! 
and a great demand for their hops and barley. 
4s no body was debarred from ſmall beer, t 

| ergy made uſe of it as well as the laity, 2 


- ſonic 


| | every body thought it an heinous affront to be 
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He of them very plentifully yet all. of them 


geſired to be thought leſs thirſty by their function 
than others, and never would own that they drank 


any but to mend their complexions. In their 


religious aſſemblies. they were more ſincere; for 
as ſoon as they came there, they all openly con- 


ſeſſed the clergy as well as the laity, from the 


higheſt to the loweſt, that they were thirſty, that 


mending their complexions was what they mind- 


ed the leaſt, and that all their hearts were ſet upon 
ſmall beer and quenching their thirſt, whatever 
they might pretend to, the contrary, What was 


remarkable is, that to have laid hold of thoſe 


truths to any one's prejndice, and made uſe of 
thoſe confeſſions afterwards out of their temples, 
would have been. counted wery impertinent, and 


called Thirſty, tho”. you had ſeen him. drink ſmall 
beer by whole gallons. The chief topics of 


their preachers was the great evil of thirſt, and 


the folly there was in quenching it. They exhorts 


ed their hearers to reſiſt the temptations of it, in- 
' veigh'd againſt ſmall beer, and often told them it 
was poiſon, if they drank it with pleaſure, or 
any. other deſign than to mend their complexions, 


In their acknowledgments to the gods, they 
thank d them for the plenty of comſortable ſmali 
beer they had received from them, notwithſtand- 
ing they Taal ſo little deſerved it, and continually 


-quenched their thirſt with it; whereas they were - 


ſo throughly ſatisfied, that it was given them for 
a better uſe. Having begged pardon for thoſe 
offences, they deſired the gods to leſſen their thirſt, 
and give them ſtrength to reſiſt the importunities 


of it; yet, in the midſt oſ their ſoreſt repentance, 
wid moſt knmble: * they never Touges 5 


2 
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fmall beer, and pray d that they might continue 
to have it in great plenty, with a ſolemn promiſe, 
that how neglectful ſoever they might hither 
have been in this point, they would for the fu- 
ture not drink a drop of it with any other deſign 
than to mend their complexions. 
* Theſe were ſtanding petitions put together to 
laſt; and having continued- to be made uſe of 
| without. any alterations for ſeveral hundred years 
together, it was thought by ſome, that the gods, 
who underſtood futurity, and knew that the ſame 
promiſe they heard in June, would be made to 
them the January following, did not rely much 
more on thoſe yows, than we do on-thoſe vag - 
=_ inſcriptions by which men offer us their goods, 
PP 0-day for money, and To-morrow for no- 
_ © thing.” They often began their prayers very | 
myſtically, and fpoke many things in a fpiritua 
ſenſe q yet, they never were ſo abſtract from the 
world in them, as to end one without beſeeching 
the gods to blefs and proſper the brewing trade 
in all its branches, and, for the good of the 
whole, more and more to encreaſe the —_— 
tion of *. and 1 2 . 
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Tape 12. Line 6. 15 


T Have 10055 461d by many, that we hene of in⸗ 
duſtry is lazineſs, and not content; therefore 


rer my 5 ns which bens a.paradox to 
ome 
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fine, 1 ſhall treat of lazineſs and content ſepa» 
rately, and afterwards ſpeak of induſtry, that the 
reader may judge which it is of the two former 
that is moſt oppoſite to the latter. 

Lazineſs is an averſion to buſineſs, generally at- 
tended with an unreaſonable deſire of remaining 
vnactive ; and every body is lazy, who, without 
being hindered by any other Warrantable employ- 
ment, refuſes or puts off any buſineſs which he 
ought to do for himſelf or others. We ſeldom 
call any body lazy, but ſich as we -reckon inferi- 
or to us, and of whom we expect ſome ſervice. 
Children don't think their parents lazy, nor ſer- 
yants their maſters; and if a gentleman indulges 
his eaſe and floth o abominably, that he won't 
put'on his 'own ſhoes, though he is young and 
fender, no body ſhall call him lazy for it, if he 
ein keep but a footman, or Vorne body elſe to do 
r for him. 

Mr Dryden has given ts a very good idea of 
ſuperlative ſlothfulneſs in the perſon of a luxuri- 
ous king of Egypt. His majeſty having beſtowed 
ſome conſiderãble gifts on ſeveral of his favourites, 
is attended by ſome of his chief miniſters with a 
parchment which he was to ſign to confirm thoſe 
grants. Firſt, he walks a few turns to and fro 
with a heavy uneaſineſs in his looks, then ſets him- 
ſelf down like a man that's tired, and at laſt, with 
abundance. of reluctancy to what he was going a- 
bout, he takes up the pen, and falls a complain- 
ing very ſeriouſly of the length of the word Ptole- 
my, and expreſſes a great deal of concern, that 
he had not ſome ſhort monolſyllable for his name, 
which he W would ave r A vere of trou- 


ble. | 
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We often reproach others wich lazineſs, becauſe 
we are guilty of it ourſelves. Some days ago ay 
two young women ſat knotting together, ſays one 
to the other, There comes a wicked cold through 
that door, you are the neareſt to it, Siſter, pray 
ſhut it. The other, who was the youngeſt, 
vouchſafed indeed to caſt an eye towards the 
door, but fat ſtill and ſaid nothing: the eldeſt 
ſpoke again two or three times; and at laſt, the o- 
ther making her no anſwer, nor offering to ſtir, 
ſhe got up in a pet, and ſhut the door herſelf; 
coming back to ſit down again, the gave the young- 
= a very hard look, and ſaid, © Lord, ſiſter Bei- 
4 ty, I would not be ſo lazy as you eder all the 
4 world;” which ſhe ſpoke To earneſtly, that it 
brought a colour in her face. The youngeſt 
thould have riſen, I own; but if the eldeſt had not 
 over-valued her labour, he would have ſhut the 
door herſelf, as ſoon as the cold was offenſive to 
her, without making any. words of it; She was 
not above a ſtep farther from the door than her ſi- 
ſter, and as to age there was not eleven months 
difference between them, and they were both un- 
der twenty. I thought it a hard matter to deter- 
mine which was the lazieſt of che two. 

I pere are a thouſand wretches that are always 
working the marrow out of their bones for next 
to nothing, becauſe they are -unthinking and igno- 
rant of, what the pains they take are worth; whill 
others who-are cunning and underſtand. the true 
value of their work, refuſe to be employed at un- 
der rates, not becauſs they are of an unactive tem- 
per, but becauſe they won't beat doyn the price of 
their labour. A country gentleman ſees at the 
back fide of the exchange a porter walking to and 


fro with his hands in his —— Pray, ſays be, 
kriend 
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friead will you ſtep for me with this letter as far as 
Bow-Church, and I'll give you a penny. III 
“ go with all my heart (ſays tother) but I muſt 
& have two-pence, - maſter z” which the gentleman 
refuſing to give, the fellow turn'd his back, and 
told him, he'd rather play for nothing than work 
for nothing. The gentleman thought it an unac- 
countable piece of lazineſs in a porter, rather to 
ſaunter up and down, for nothing, than to be earn- 
ing a penny with as little trouble. Some hours af- 
ter he happened to be with ſome friends at a tavern 


in Threadneedleſtreet, where one of them calling 


to mind that he had forgot to fend for a bill of 
exchange that was to go away with the poſt that 


night, was in great perplexity, and immediately 
, wanted ſomebody to go f for him to Hackney with 
| all the ſpeed imaginab 


It was after ten, in the 
middle of winter, a very rainy night, and all the 
porters thereabouts were gone to bed. The gen · 
tleman grew very uneaſy, and ſaid, whatever it 
coſt him, that ſomebody he muſt End; at laſt one 
of the drawers ſeeing him ſo very preſſing, told 
him that he knew a porter, who would riſe, if it 


was a job worth. his while. cc Worth his while, 


ſid the gentleman very eagerly, © don't doubt 
* of that, good lad, if you know of any body let 
him make what haſt he can, and III give him a 
© crown if he be back by twelve o'clock.” Upon this 


thedrawer took the errand, left the room, and in leſs 


than a quarter of an hour came back with the wel- 
come news that the meſſage would be diſpatch d 
vith all expedition. The company in the mean time 
diverted themſelves as they had done before; but 
when it- began to be towards twelve, the watches 


vere pulled out, and the porter's return was all 


the diſcourſe, Some were of opinion he might 
1 1 
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yet come before the clock had ſtruck; others 
thought it impoſſible, and now it wanted but three 
minutes of twelve when in comes the nimble meſ. 
ſenger ſwoaking hot, with his clothes as wet as 
dung with the rain, and his head all over in a bath 
of fweat. He had nothing dry about him but the 
inſide of his pocket- book, out of which he took 
the bill he bad been for, and by the drawers di- 
rection preſented it to the gentleman it belonged 
to; who being very well pleaſed with the diſpatch 
he had made, gave him the crown he had promi- 
ſed, whilſt another filled him a bumper, and the 
whole company commended his diligence. As the 
fellow came nearer the light to take up: the wine, 
the country gentleman I mentioned at firſt, to his 
great admiration, knew him to be the ſame porter 
that had refuſed to earn his penny, and whom he 
thought the lazieſt mortal alive. 
This ſtory teaches us, that we ought not to 
confound thoſe who remain unemployed for want 
of an opportunity of we Weeks) themſelves to the 
| beſt advantage, with ſuch a want of ſpirit, 
hug themſelves in their Noth, and will rather ſtarve 
than ſtir, Withont this cantion we muſt pro- 
nounce all the world more or leſs lazy, according 

to their eſtimation of the reward they are to pur- | 
chaſe with their labour, and then the moſt indu- 
ſtrious may be called lazy. 

Content, I call that calm ſerenity of the miad, 
which men enjoy whilſt they think themſelves hap- { 
PY: and reſt ſatisfied with the ſtation they are in: n 
it implies a favourable conſtruction of our preſent 


circumſtances, and a peaceful tranquillity whics 90 
men are ſtrangers to as long as they are ſolicitobh fe 
"about mending their condition. This is a virtue hi 


of which the applauſe is very precarious and un- 
. ſor according as mens circumſtances va 
? : ry, 


F 
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ry, they'll either be blamed or commended for be- 
ing. polfeſſed | | 
A ſingle man that works hard at a laborious 
trade, has a hundred a year left him by a relation: 
this change of fortune makes him. ſoon weary of 
working, and, not having induſtry enough to put 
kimſelf forward in the world, he reſolves to do 
nothing at all, and live upon his income. As long 
as he lives within compaſs, pays for what he has, 
and offends no body, he ſhall be called an hone 
quiet man, The victualler, his landlady, the tay- 
lor, and others, divide whit he has between them, 
and the ſociety is every year the better for his re- 
venue; whereas if he ſhonld follow his own or a- 


"gn, e 


ny other trade, he muſt hinder others, and ſome 
body would have the leſs for what he ſhould get; 
and therefore, tho' he ſhould be the idleſt fellow 
in the world, ly a-bed fifteen hours in four and 
twenty, and ds nothing but ſauntring up and 
down all the reſt of the time, no body would diſ- 
commend him, and his unactive ſpirit is horoured | 
| vith the name of content. 

But if the fame man marries, gets three or four 
children, and ſtill continues of the ſame eaſy rems 
per, reſts- ſatisfied with what he has, and, without 
endeavouring to get a penny, indulges his former 
floth: firſt; his relations, afterwards all his ac- 
quaintance, will be alarmed at his negligence: they 
ſoreſee that his income will not be ſufficient to bring 
up ſo many children handſomely, and arg afraid, 
ſome of them may, if hot a burden, become a diſ- 
grace to them, When theſe fears have been fer 
ſome time whiſpered about from one to another, 
his uncle Gripe takes him to taſk, and accoſts hm 
in the following cant; what, nephew, no buſi- 
© nefs yet! if npon't* IL'can't imagine how yo. 
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" do to ſpend your time, if you won't work at 
your own trade, there are fifty ways that a man 
«may. pick up & penny by: you have a hundred 
« a year, tis true, but your charges encreaſe e- 
% very year, and what muſt you do when your 
« children are grown up? I. have a better eſtate 
«« than you myſelf, and yet you don't ſee me leave 
off my buſineſs; nay, I declare it, might I have 
* the world 1 could not lead the life you do. *Tis 
no buſinefs of mine, I own, but every body 
„ cries, tis a ſhame that a young man as you are, 
« who has his limbs and his health, ſhould not 
* turn his hands to ſomething or other,” If 
theſe admonitions do not reform him in a little 
time, and he continues half a year longer without 
employment, he Il become a diſcourſe to the whole 
neighbourhood, and, for the ſame qualifications 
that once got him the name of a quiet contented 
man, he ſhall be called the worſt of huſbands and 
the lazieſt fellow upon earth: from whence it is 
manifeſt, that when we pronounce actions good 


or evil, we only regard the hurt or benefit the ſo- 


ciety receives from them, and not the perſon who . 
commits them. (See page 21.) 

Diligence and induſtry are often ufed promiſcu- 
ouſly, to fignify the ſame thing, but there is a 
great difference between them. A poor: wretch 
may want neither diligence nor ingenuity, be a 
ſaving pains-taking man, and yet without ſtriving 
to mend his eircumſtances remain contented with 
the ſtation he lives in; but induſtry implies, be- 
fides the other qualities, a thirſt after gain, and 
an indefatigable defire of meliorating our conditi- 
en. When men think either the cuſtomary pro- 
fits of their calling, or elſe the ſhare of buſineſs 


7 have too . * have 0 Ways % de- 
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ſerve the name of induſtrious; and they muſt be 


either ingenious enough to find out uncommon, 


and yet warrantable methods to encreaſe their bu- 
ſineſs, or their profit, or elſe ſupply that defect by 
a multiplicity of occupations. If a tradeſman takes 
care to provide his ſhop, and gives due attendance 
to thoſe that come to it, he is a diligent man in 
his buſineſs; but if, beſides that, he takes parti- 
cular pains to ſel] to the ſame advantage a better 


commodity than the reſt of his neighbours, or 1 


by his obſequiouſneſs, or ſome other good quality, 
getting into a large acquaintance, he uſes all poſſi 
ble endeavours of drawing cuſtomers to his houſe, 
he then may be called induſtrious. A cobler, tho 


he is not employed half of his time, if he neglects 


no buſineſs, and makes diſpatch when he has any, 
is a diligent man; but if he runs of errands when 
he has no work, or makes but ſhoe pins, and ſerves 
as a watchman a-nights, he deſerves the name of 
induſtrious. Eo. | 

If what has been ſaid: in this remark be duely 
f weigh'd, we ſhall find either that lazineſs and con- 
tent are very near a-kin, or if there be a great dif- 
ference between them, that the latter is more con- 
1 to induſtry than the former. | 


„beo 


x 2 To make a great an honeſt hive 
Page 13. Line 2. 


1 HIS perhaps might be done where people 


are contented to be poor and hardy; but if 
K 4 they 
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they would likewiſe enjoy their eaſe and the conn. 


forts of the world, and be at once an opulent, 
potent, and flouriſhing, as. well as. a warlike na. 
tion, it is utterly impoſſible. I have heard peo - 
ple ſpeak of the mighty figure the Spartans made 
above all the commonwealths of Greece, notwith- 
ſtanding their uncommon frugality, and other ex- 
emplary virtues. But certainly there never was 

a. nation whoſe greatneſs. was, more empty than 
theirs: the ſplendopr they liv'd in was inferior to 
that of a theatre, and the. only thing they could 
be proud of was, that they enjoy'd, nothing, 
They were indeed both fear'd and eſteem'd a- 
broad: they were ſo. fam'd for valour and ſkill in 
martial affairs, that their neighbours did not only 
court their friendſhip. and aſſiſtance. in their wars, 
but were ſatisfied, and. thought themſelves ſure of 
the victory if they could but get a Spartan general 
to command their armies. But then their diſcipline 
was ſo rigid, and their manner of living ſo auſtere 
and. void of all comfort, that the moſt temperate 
man among us would refuſe to ſubmit to the 
harſhneſs of ſuch uncouth_ laws, There was a 
perſect equality among them: gold. and ſilver coin 
ere cried down; their current money was. made 
of iron, to render it of a great bulk and little 
worth : to lay up twenty or thirty pounds requir- 
ed. a pretty large chamber, and, to remove it no- 
thing leſs than a yoke 12 Another reme- 
dy they had againſt luxury was, that they were 
obliged: to eat in common of the ſame meat, and 
they fo little allowed any body to dine or ſup by 
himſelf at home; that Apis, one of their kings, 
taving vanquiſhed the Athenians, and ſending for 


his commons at his return home (becauſe he de- 
ſired 
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ſited ' privately to eat with his queen) was refuſed. : 
by the Polemarchi, | 
In training up their youth, their chief care, 

ſays Plutarch, was to make them good ſubjects, to 
fit them to endure the fatigues of long and tedi- 
as · marches, and never to return without. victory 
from the field. When they were twelve years old, 
they lodged in little bands, upon beds made of 
the ruſhes which grew by the banks of the river 
Eurotas; and, becauſe their points were” ſharp, . 
they were to break them off with their hands with- 
oat a knife: if it were a hard winter they ming- 
led ſome thiſtle-down with their ruſhes to keep 
them warm (fee Plutarch in the life of Lycurgus.) 
rom all theſe circumſtances it' is plain, that no 
nation on earth was leſs effeminate; but being 
debarred from · all the comforts of Jife, they could 
have nothing for their pains but the glory of being 
a warlike people, innr'd to toils and hardſhips, 
which was a happineſs that few people would have 
cared for upon the ſame terms: and though they had 
been maſters of the world, as long as they enjoy - 
ed no more of it, Engliſhmen would hardly have 
envy d them in their greatneſs-. What men want 
now-a-days has ſufficiently been ſhewn in remark 
(0) . 8 I have treated of real PS 
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To enpoy the world's conveniencies, 


Page I Z. Line 3. 


T HAT the words decency and conveniency 

were very ambiguous, and not to be under- 
ſtood, unleſs we were acquainted with the quality 
and circumſtances of the perſons that made uſe 
of them, has been hinted already in remark (L.) 
The goldſmith, mercer, or any other of the mol} 
creditable ſhopkeepers, that has three or four thou- 


ſand pounds to ſet up with, muſt have two diſhes 


of meat every day, and ſomething extraordinary 
for ſundays. His wife muſt have a damask bed 
againſt her lying- in, and two or three rooms very 
well furniſned. The following ſummer ſhe mul: 
have a houſe, or at leaſt, very good lodgings in 


the country, A man that has a being out of town, 
mult have a horſe, his footman muſt have another, 


If he has a tolerable trade, he expects in cipht 


or ten years time to keep his coach, which not- 
withſtanding he hopes, that after he has ſlaved (as 


he calls it) for two or three and twenty years, 


he ſhall be worth at leaſt a thouſand a year for 


his eldeſt fon to inherit, and two or three thou- 
ſand pounds for each of his other children to bc- 
gin the world with; and when men of ſuch cir- 
cumſtances pray for their daily bread, and mean 
nothing more extravagant by it, they are counted 


pretty modeſt people. Call this pride, luxury, 


ſuperfluity, or what you pleaſe, it is nothing but 


| 
7 9 LC 
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what ought to be in the capital of a flouriſhing 
nation: thoſe of inferior condition muſt content 
themſelves with leſs coſtly con veniencies, as others 


of higher rank will be ſure to make theirs more 
expenſive, Some people call it but decency te 


be ſerved in plate, and reckon a coach and fix 


among the neceſſary comforts of life; and if a 
peer has not above three or four thouſand a year, 


his lordſhip- is counted poor. 


I N c E the firſt edition of this book, ſeveral 

have attack'd. me with demonſtrations of the: 
certain ruin which exceſſive luxury muſt bring 
upon all nations, who yet were ſoon anſwer'd, 
when I ſhewed. them the limits within which 1 
had confined it; and therefore that no reader for 


the future may miſconſtrue me on this head, I 


ſhall point at the cautions I have given, and the- 7 


proviſo's I have made in the former as well as 
this preſent impreſſion, and which, if. nut over- 


looked, muſt prevent all rational cenſure; | and 
Wine ſeveral objections that otherwiſe might 
be made againſt me. I have laid down as max- 
ims never to- be departed from, that the * poor 
ſhould be kept ſtrictly to work, and that it was 
prudence to-relieve their wants, but ſolly to cure 
them; that agriculture + and fiſhery ſhould be- 
promoted i in all their dranches, in order to render 
proviſions, and conſequently labour cheap. I have 
named + ignorance as a neceſſary ingredient i in the 
mixture of ſociety. . From all which it is manifeſt 


that I could never have imagined that luxury was 


to be made general through every 1608 of a king» 
K 6 | 


dom 
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dom. I have likewiſe required“ that property 
ſhould be well ſecured, juſtice impartially ,admi- 
niſtred, and in every thing the intereſt of the na- 
tion taken care of: hut what J have inſiſted on 
the moſt, and repeated more than. once, is the 
great regard that is to:be had to the balance of 
trade, and the care the legiſlature ought to take 
that the yearly imports never: exceed the ex- 
ports ; and where this is obſerved, and the other 
things I ſpoke of are not neglected, I ſtill eonti- 
nue to aſſert, that no foreign Iuxury can undo a 
country: the height: of it is never ſeen but in na- 
tions that: are vaſtly populaus, and there only in 
the upper part of it, and the greater that is, the 
larger ſtill in proportion. muſt be the loweſt, the 
baſis that ſupports all, the multitude af working 
poor. 

Thoſe ho · would too nearly imitate others of 
ſuperior. fortune, muſt thank themſelves if they 
are ruin d. This is nothing · againſt luxury; for 
whoeyer cans ſubſiſt, and lives above his income 
is a fool. Some perſons. of quality may keep 
three or four; coaches and fix, and at: the fame 
time lay up; money for: their chAdeen z whilſt a 
young ſhopkeeper is undone for. keeping. one ſore 
ry horſe, It is impoſſible there ſhauld be a rich 
nation without prodigals, yet, I never knew a 
city ſo full of. ſpend-thrifts, but there were cove- 
tous people enough to anſwer their number. As 
an old merchant breaks ſor having been extrava- 
gant or careleſs a great - while, ſo-a young begin- 
ner, falling into the ſame buſineſs, gets afl eſtate 
by being ſaving or more induſtrious before he is 


forty years old : beſides that, the frailties of men 
often 


„ Page 8 5. Firſt edit: 87... 
+ Page 84, 85, Eudtt edit. 86, 27. 
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en work by contraries: ſome narrow ſouls can 
never thrive becauſe. they are too ſtingy, whilſt 
longer heads amaſs: great wealth by ſpending their 
money freely, and ſeeming to deſpiſe it. But the 
vieiſſitudes of fortune are neceſſary, and the moſt 
lamentable are no more detrimental to ſociety 


than the death of the individual members of it, 


Chriſtenings are a proper balance to burials; Thoſe 
who immediately laſe by the misfortunes os others 
are very - ſorry, - complain, and make a-noiſe g 
but the others who get by them, as there always 
are ſuch, hold their tongues, becauſe it is odious 
to be thought the better for. the loſſes and calami- 
tics of our neighbour. The various ups and 
downs compoſe. a wheel, that always turning 
round gives motion to the: whele-mackine; : 5555 
loſophers, that dare extend hein thoughts beyond 
the narrow : compaſs of what is immediately before 
them, look on the- alternate changes of the civil 
ſociety, no otherwiſe than they do on the riſings 
and fallings of the lungs; the latter of which are 
as: much a part of reſpiration in the more perfect 
animals as the firſt; ſo that the fickle breatk of 


never - ſtable fortunts is te the-body politic, ow 


Ame as floating air is to-a living creature. 

Avarice then and pradigality are equally neat 
ſary to the ſociety. That in ſome countries men 
are more generally laviſh than in others, proceeds 
from the difference in circumſtances that diſpoſe 
to either vice, and ariſe from the condition of the 
ſocial body, as well as the temperament of the. 
natural. I beg pardon» of the attentive reader, 
if here, in behalf of ſhort memories, I repeat 
ſome things, . the ſubſtance of which they have. 


already ſeen in remark: (Q.) More money-than- 


land, heavy. taxes and ſcarcity of proviſions, ins, 


dulirys . : 
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duſtry, laboriouſneſs, an active and ſtirring ſpi 


rit, ill nature, and Saturaine temper, old age, 
wiſdom, trade, riches acquired by our own la- 
bour, and liberty and property well ſecured, are 
all things that diſpoſe to avarice. On the con- 
trary, indolence, content, good - nature, a jovial 
temper, youth, folly, arbitrary power, money 
eaſily got, plenty oſ proviſions, and the uncer- 
tainty of poſſeſſions, are circumſtances that ren- 
der men prone to prodigality: where there is 
the moſt of the firſt, the prevailing vice will be 
avarice, and prodigality where the other turn the | 
Fcale ; but a national frugality there never was, 
nor never will be, without a national neceſſity, 
Sumptuary laws may be of uſe to an indigent 
country, after great calamities of war, peſtilence, 
or famine, where work has ſtood ſtill, and the 
labour of the poor been interrupted; but to in- 
troduce them into an opulent kingdom is the 
wrong way to conſult the intereſt of it. I ſhall 
end my remarks on the Grumbling Hive, witk 
aſſuring the champions of national frugality, that 
it would be impoſſible for the Perſians, and other 
Eaſtern people, to purchaſe the vaſt quantities ef 
fine Engliſh cloth they conſume, ſhould we load 
our women with leſs m__ 'of 2 hiks. 
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CHARITY: SCHOOLS. 


of that ſincere love we have'for ourſelves, 

is transferred pure and uninix'd to others, 
not tied to us by the bonds of friendſhip or con- 
ſanguinity, and even mere ſtrangers, whom we 
have no obligation to, nor hope or expect 
any thing from. If we leſſen any ways the ri- 
gour of this definition, part of the virtue muſt 
be loſt. What we do for our friends and kin- 


Ci HARITY is that cn by -which wood 


dred, we do partly for ourſelves: when a man 


acts in behalf of | nephews or nieces, and ſays, 
they ire my brother's children, J do it out of cha- 
rity; he deceives you : for if he is capable, it is 
expected from him, and he does it partly for his 
own fake: if he values the efteem of the world, 


and is nice as to honour and reputation, he is 


obliged to have a greater regard to them than for 


* or elſe he muſt ſuffer in his character. 
bp The 


222 An eſſay on charity 


The exerciſe of this virtue relates either to 
inion, or to action, and is manifeſted in what 
we think of others, or what we do for: them. 
To be charitable then, a the firſt place, we 
ought to put the beſt conſtruction on all that o- 
thers do or ſay, that the things - are capable of. 
If a man builds a fine honſe, tho“ he has not one 
ſymptom of humility, furniſhes it richly, and 
Jays out a good eſtate in; plate and pictures, ve 
ought not to think that he does it out of vanity, 
but to encourage artiſts; employ hands, and, ſet 
the poor to, work for the good of his country: 
and if a man fleeps at church, ſo he does not 
inore, we ought to think he ſhuts his eyes to in- 
creaſe his attention. The reaſon is, becauſe in our 
turn, wedefite that Iueminoltidvirias ſhould paſs 
for frugality; and that for religion which we 
know to be hypocriſy, Secondly, That virtue - 
is conſpicuous in us, when we beſtow our time 
and labour for, nothing, or . employ. our credit 
with others in behalf of thoſe who ſtand in need 
of it, and yet could not expect ſuch an aſſiſtance 
from our friendſhip or nearneſs of. blood. The 
laſt branch of charity conſiſts, in giving away 
(whilſt we are alive) what we value ourſelves, to 
ſuch as I have already named; being. contented 
rather to have and enjoy leſs, than not to relieve 
thoſe who want, and ſhall. be. the. objects, of our - 
choice. 
This virtue is often counterſeited by a. paſſion 3 
of ours called pity or compaſſion, which conſiſts 
in a fellow - feeling and condolence for the miſ—- 
fortunes and calamities of others: all . mankind - 
are more or leſs affected with .it but the weak - 
eſt minds generally the moſt. It is raiſed in us 


| when. the ſuffexings. and miſery of other N | 
make 
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make ſo forcible an impreſſion upon us, as to make 
us uneaſy. It comes in either at the eye or ear, 
or both ; and the nearer and more violently the 
object of compaſſion ſtrikes, thoſe ſenſes, the 
greater diſturbance it cauſes in us, often to ſuch 
a degree as to occaſion great pain and anxiety. 
Should any one of us be lock'd-up in a ground- 
room, where, in a yard joining to it there was a 
thriving good humour'd child at play, of two or 
three years old, ſo near us, that through the 
grates of the window we could almoſt touch it 
with our hand.; and if, whilſt we took delight in 
the harmleſs-diverſion, and imperfect prittle-prat- 
le of the innocent babe, a naſty over-grown ſow 
ſhould come in upon the child, ſet it a ſcreaming, 
and frighten it out of its wits ; it is natural to 
think that this would make us uneaſy, 'and that 
vith crying out, and making all the menacing 


noiſe we could; we ſhould: endeavour: to drive the 


low away. But if this ſhould happen to be an 
half-ſtarved ' creature, that, mad with hunger, 
went roaming about in queſt of food, and we 


ſhould behold the ravenous brute, in ſpite of our, 


cries, and all. the threatning geſtures we could 
think. of, actually lay hold of the helpleſs infant, 
deſtroy and devour it; to ſee her widely open her 


deſtructive jaws, and the poor lamb beat down 


with greedy;haſte ; to look on the defenceleſs po- 
lure of tender: limbs, firſt trampled on, then 
tore aſunder ; to. ſee the filthy ſnout digging in 


tae yet living intrails, ſack up the ſmoał ing blood, 


and now and then to hear the crackling of the 
bones, and the cruel animal with ſavage pleaſure, 
grunt over the horrid banquet-; to. hear and ſee 
all this, what tortures would it give the ſoul be- 


zoud expreſſion.] Let me ſep: the. molt. ſhining 
we | 1 virtue 
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virtue the moraliſts have to boaſt of, ſo maniſeſt 
either to the perſon poſſeſſed of it, or thoſe who 
behold his actions; let me ſee courage, or the 
love of one's country, ſo apparent without any 
mixture, clear d and diſtinct, the firſt from pride 
and anger, the other from the love of glory, and 
every ſhadow of ſelf intereſt, as this pity would 
be clear'd and diſtinct from. all other paſſions, 
There would be no need of virtue or ſelf-denial 
to be mov'd to ſuch a ſeene ; and not only a 
man of humanity, of good morals and commile 
ration, but likewiſe an highwayman, an houſe. 
breaker, or a murderer, could feel anxieties on 
ſuch an occaſion ; how calamitous ſoever a man's 
_ circumſtances. might be, -he would forget his miſ- 
fortunes for the time, and the moſt troubleſome 
paſſion would give way to pity, and not one of 
the ſpecies has a heart ſo obdurate or engaged, 
that it would not ake at ſuch a fight, As no lan- 
guage has an epithet to fit it. 

Many will wonder at what I have aid of ON 
that it comes in at the eye or ear, but che truth 
of this will be known when we conſider that the 
nearer the object i is the more we ſuffer, and the 
more remote it is the leſs we are troubled with it, 
To ſee people executed for crimes, if it is a great 
way off, moves us but little, in comparifon to 
what it dow when we are near enough to ſee the 
motion of the ſoul in their eyes, obſerve their fears 
and agonies, and are able to read the pangs in e- 
very feature of the face. When the object is quite 
removed from our ſenſes, the relation of the cala- 
mities or the reading of them can never raiſe in 
us the paſſion called We may be concern d 
at bad news, the 212 and misfortunes of friends 


and thoſe whoſe cauſe we _— but this is not 
pity 
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pity, .bat grief or ſorrow ; the ſame as we feel 
for the death of thoſe we Jove, or the deſtruction 
ol what we value. 

When we hear that three or four thouſand men, 
all ſtrangers to us, are killed with the ſword, or 
forced. into ſome river where they are drouned, 
we fay and perhaps believe that we pity them. 
is humanity bids us have compaſſion with the hg 
ſerings of others, and reaſon tells us, that whe- 
ther a thing be far off or done in our fight, our 
ſentiments concerning it ought to be the ſame, and 
we ſhould be aſhamed to own that we felt no commi- 
ſeration in us when; any thing requires it. He is a 
eruel man, he has no bowels of compaſſion: all 
theſe things are the effects of reaſon and humanity ; 
but nature makes no compliments. When the ob- 
| jet does not ſtrike, the body does not feel it; and 
| when men talk of pitying people ont of fight, they 
are to be believed in the ſame manner as when they 
hay, that they are our humble. ſervants. In pay⸗ 
ing the uſual civilities at firſt meeting, thoſe who 
do not ſee one another every day, are oſten very 

glad and very ſocry alternately for five or ſix times 
together i in leſs than two minutes, and yet at part- 
ing carry away not a jot more of grief or joy than 
they met with. The ſame it is with pity, and it 
is a thing of choice no more than fear or anger. 
Thoſe who have 2 ſtrong and lively, i imagination, 
and can make repreſentations of thiags in their 
minds, as they would be if they were actually be · 
fore them, may work themſelves up into ſome- 
thing that 2 compaſſion; but this is done 


by art, and often the help of a little enthuſiaſm, 
and is only an imitation of pity; the heart feels lit · 
tle of it, and it is as faint as what we ſuffer at the 


* of a tragedy; where our judgment leaves 
Part 
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part of the mind uninformed, and to indulge a lar 
wantonneſs fuffers it to be led into an error, which 
is neceſſary to have a paſſion raiſed, the ſlight ſtrokes 


of which are not unpleaſant to ns when the ſoul is 


in an idle unactive humour. 


As pity is often by ourſelves and in our own 


caſes miſtaken for charity, ſo it aſſumes the ſhape 


and borrows the very name of it. A beggar aſks 


ou to exert that virtue for Jeſus Chrift's fake, but 
all the while his great deſign i is to raiſe your pity, 
He repreſents to your view the worſt ſide of his 
ailments and bodily infirmities; in choſen words 
he gives you an epitome of his calamities real or- 
_ fititious; and whilft he ſeems ts pray God that 
he will open your heart, he is actually at work u- 
pon your ears; the greateſt profligate of them 
flies to religion fos aid, and aſſiſts his cant with 
a-doleful tone, and a findy'd diſmality of geſtures: 
but he truſts not-to one paſſion only, he flatters 
your pride with titles and'names of honour-and di- 
ſtinction; your avarice he ſooths with often repeat- 
ing to you the ſmallneſs of the giſt he ſves for; 
and conditional promiſes of ſuture returns with an 
Intereſt extravagant beyond the ſtatute of uſury, 
tho' out of the reach of it. People not uſed to 
great cities, being thus attacked on all ſides, are 
commonly forced to yield, and can't help giving 
ſomething, tho' they can hardly ſpare it themſelves, 
How oddly are we managed by felf love! it is e- 
ver watching in our defence, and yet, to ſoothe, a 


predominant paſſion, obliges us to- act againſt our 
intereſt: for when pity ſeizes us, if we can but 


- imagine that we contribute to the relief of him we 
have compaſſion with, and are inſtrumental to the 


—_—_ of his s ſorrows, 3 it eaſes us, and therefore 
eee e 
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Pitiful people often give an alms when they really 
feel that they would rather not. 
When ſores are very bare or ſeem otherwiſe af- 
fitting in an extraordinary manner, and the beg- 
gar can bear to have them expoſed to the cold air, 
it is very ſhocking to ſome people; tis a ſhame, 
they cry, ſuch fights ſhould be ſuffered. The main 
reaſon is, it touches -their pity feelingly, and at 
the ſame time they are reſolved, either becauſe they 
are covetous, or count it an-idle expence, to give 
nothing, which makes them more uneaſy. They 
turn their eyes, and, where the cries are diſmal, 
ſome would willingly ſtop their ears if they were 
not aſhamed, What they can do is to mend their 
ace, and be very angry in their hearts that beg- 
gars ſhould be about the ſtreets. But it is with 
pity as it is with fear, the more we are converſant 
with objects that excite either paſſion, the leſs we 
are diſturbed by them, and thoſe to whom all theſe 
frenes and tones are by cuſtom-made familiar, they 
make little impreſſion upon. The only thing the 
induſtrious beggar has left to conquer. thoſe forti- 
fied hearts, if he can walk either with or without 
crutches, is to follow cloſe, and with uninterrup- 
ted noiſe teaze and importune them, ör try if he 
can make them buy their peace. Thus thouſands 
give money to beggars from the ſame motive as 
they pay their oorn- cutter, to walk eaſy: And 
many a half. penny is given to impudent and de- 
bonedly perſecuting raſcals, whom, if it could be 
done handſomely, a man would cane with much 
greater ſatisfaction, Vet all this by the courteſy 
of the country is called charity. _ 

The reverſe of pity is malice: I have ſpoke of it 
where I. treat of envy. Thoſe who know what 


it is to examine. themſelves, will ſoon own that it 
is 
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is very difficult to trace the root and origin c 
this paſſton. It is one of thoſe we are moſt aſhan. 


ed of; and therefore the hurtful part of it is eaſily 
ſubdued and corrected by a Judicious education, . 


When's ny body near us ſtumbles, i it is natural, even 


before reflexion, to ſtretch out our hands to kinder 
or at leaſt break, the fall, which ſhews that whill 
we are calm, we are rather bent to pity, But tho 
malice by itſelf is little to be feared, yet, aſſiſted 
with pride, it is oſten miſchievous, and becomes 


moſt terrible when egg'd on and heightned by an- 


ger. There is nothing that more readily or more 
effectually extinguiſhes pity than this mixture, 
which is called cruelty: from "whence we may 
learn, that to perform a meritorious action, it is 
not ſufficient barely to conquer a paſſion, unleſs it 
likewiſe be done from a laudable principle, and 
conſequently how neceſſary that clauſe was in the 
definition of virtue, that our endeavours 'were to 
roceed from © a rational ambition of being good.“ 
Pity, as I have ſaid ſomewhere elſe, is the moſt 


| amiable of all our paſſions, and there are not many 


occaſions on which we ought to conquer or curb 
it. A ſurgeon may be as compaſſionate as he plea- 
ſes, ſo it does not make him omit, or forbear to 
perform, what he ought to do. Jadges likewiſe 
and juries may be influenced with pity, if they 


take care that plain laws and juſtice itſelf are not 


infringed and don't ſuffer by it. No pity does more 
miſchief in the world than what is excited by the 


tenderneſs of parents, and hinders them from ma- 


naging their children as their rational love to them 


would require, and themſelves could wiſh it. The 


ſway likewiſe which this paſſion bears in the affec- 
tions of women is more conſiderable than is com- 


monly imagined, and they daily commit faults that 
: * on 
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are e altogether aſcribed to luſt, and yet are in a 
t meaſure owing to pity. 


What I named laſt is not the only we I that 
mocks and reſembles charity; pride and vanity 


have built more hoſpitals than all the virtues to- 


gether. Men are ſo tenacious of their poſſeſſions, 
and ſelfiſhneſs is ſo rivetted in our nature, that 
whoever can but any ways conquer it ſhall have 
the applauſe of the public, and all the encourages 
ment imaginable to conceal his frailty and ſoothe 


any other appetite he ſhall have a mind to indulge, 


The man that ſupplies with his private fortune, 


what the whole muſt otherwiſe have provided for, . 


obliges every member of the ſociety, and therefore 
all the world are-ready to pay him their acknows 
ledpment, and think themſelves in duty bound to 
pronounce all ſuch actions virtuous, without exa- 
mining, or fo much as looking into the motives 
from which they were performed. Nothing is 
more deſtructive to virtue or religion itſelf, than 
to make men believe that giving money to the poor, 
tho' they ſhould not part with it till after death, 
will make a full atonement in the next world, for 
the fins they have commited: in this. A villain 
who has been guilty of a barbarous murder may, 
by the help of falſe witneſſes, eſcape the punith- 
ment he deſerved: he proſpers, we'll ſay, heaps 
up great wealth, and by the advice of his father 
conſeſſor, leaves all his eſtate to a monaſtry, and 
his children beggars. What fine amends has this 
good chriſtian made for his crimes, and what an 


honeſt man was the prieſt who directed his conſci- 


ence ? Ie who parts with all he has in his life- 
time, whatever principle he acts from, only gives 
away what was his own; but the rich miſer who 


refuſes to aſſiſt his. neareſt relations an he is a- 


ww - : live, 


FR 
live, tho' they never deſignedly diſobliged him, aud 
diſpoſes of his money for what we call charitable 
uſes after his death, may imagine of his goodneſ 


what he pleaſes, but he robs his poſterity. 
now thinking of a late inſtance of charity, a pro- 
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I am 


digious giſt that has made a great noiſe in the world, 
J have a mind to ſet it in the light I think it de- 
ſerves, and-beg leave, PRs to. pleaſe pedants, 
to treat-it ſomewhat Thetorically. | 
That a man with ſmall ſkill in phyfic and hard. 
ly any learning, ſhould by vile arts get into prac: 


tice, and lay 


up great wealth, is no mighty won- 


der; but that he ſhonld ſo deeply work himſelf 


into: the good opinion of the world, as to 


gain the 


general eſteem of a nation, and-eſtablifh a reputa. 
tion beyond all his-contemporaries, with no other 
qualities but a perfect knowledge of mankind, and 
a capacity of making the moſt of it, is ſomething 
If a man, arrived to ſuch a height 
of glory, ſhould be almoſt diſtracted with pride, 

ſometimes give his attendance on a ſervant or any 

mean perſon for nothing, and at the ſame 
time negle& a nobleman that gives exorbitant fees, 
at other times refuſe to leave his bottle for his bu- 
Gnefs without any regard to the quality of the per- 
ſons that ſent for him, or the danger they are in: 


extraordinary. 


i he ſhould be ſurly and moroſe, affect to be an 


humouriſt, treat his patients like dogs, tho” people 
of diſtinction, and value no man but what would 
deify him, and never call in queſtion the certainty 
of his oracles: if he ſhould inſult all the world, 
affront the firſt nobility, and extend his inſolence 


even to the royal family: if to maintain as well 


as 40 enereaſe the fame of his ſufficiency, he ſhould 


ey ſoever, look down with contempt 


ſcorn to eonſult withihis betters on hat emergen- 
on the moſt 
deſerving 
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Aakrvin g of his profeſjon, , and never confer with 
any other phyſician but what will pay homage to 
his ſuperior genius, creep to his humour, and ne- 
ver approach him but with all the laviſh obſequi- 
ouſneſs a court flatterer can treat a prince with: 
if a man in his. life-time ſhould diſcover, on the 
one hand, ſach manifeſt ſymptoms of ſuperlative 
pride, and an inſatiable greedineſs after wealth at 
the ſame time, and on the other, no regard to re- 
ligion, or affection to his kindred, no compaſſion 
to the poor, and hardly any humanity to his fel- 
e creatures; if he gave no proofs that he loved 
na country, had a public ſpirit, or was a lover of 
nuts, of books or of literature, what muſt we judge 
of his motive, the principle he acted from, when 
after his death we find that he has left a trifle a- 
mong his relations who ſtood in need of it, and an 
immenſe treaſure to an Nepp . not want 
R 26 | 
Let a man a be as charitable as ĩt is poſſible for - 
him to be without forfeiting his reaſon or good 
ſenſe; can he think otherwiſe but that this famous 
iyſician did, in the making of his will, as in eve- 
y thing elſe, indulge his darling paſſion, enter - 
taining his vanity with the happinefs of the con - 
tiyance ? When he thought on the monuments 
nd inſcriptions, with all the facrifices of praiſe 
tat would be made to him, and above all the 

jearly tribute of thanks, iof-reverence and venera- 
ion that would be paid to his memory with ſo 
auch pomp and ſolemnity; , when he conſidered, 
Ow in all theſe performances wit and invention 
would berack'd, art and eloquence ranſack d to find” 
ut encomiums ſuitable to the public ſpirit, the 
nificence and the dignity of the benefactor, and 
de e gratitude of the; receivers; when he 
2. fs ou? 
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thought on, I ſay, and confidered theſe things, 
zit muſt have thrown his ambitious ſoul into vaſt 

- ecſtaſies of pleaſure, eſpecially when he ruminated 

on the duration of his glory, and the perpetuity 

he would by this means procure to his name. Cha- 
Titable opinions are often ſtupidly falſe; when men 
are dead and gone, we ought to judge of their ac- 
tions as we do of books, and neither wrong their 
underſtanding nor our own. The Britiſh Eſcula- 
pius was undeniably a man of ſenſe, and if he had 
been influenced by charity, a public ſpirit, or the 
love of learning, and had aimed at the good of 
mankind in general, or that of his own profeſſion 
in particular, and ated from any of theſe princi- | 
ples, he could never have made ſuch a will; be- 
cauſe ſo much wealth might have been better ma- 
naged, and a man of much leſs capacity would 
have found · out ſeveral - better ways of laying out 
the money. But if we conſider, that he was as 
undeniably a man of valt pride, as he was a man 
of ſenſe, and give ourſelves leave only to ſurmiſe, 
that this extraordinary gift might have proceeded I 
from ſuch a motive, we ſhall prefently diſcover the 
excellency of his parts, and his conſummate know- 
. Hedge of the world: for if a man would render 
himſelf immortal, be ever praiſed and deify d after 

his death, and have all the acknowledgment, the 
honours and compliments paid to his memory, that 
vain- glory herſelf could wiſh for, I don't think it 

in human ſkill to invent a more eſſectual method. 
Had he followed arms, behaved himſelf in five and 
twenty ſieges, and as many battles, with the bri- 
very of an Alexander, and expoſed his life and 
limbs to all che fatigues and dangers of war for fi- 
ty campaigns together; or, devoting himſelf to the 
mules, facrificed his pleaſure, his reſt _ 
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kealth to literature, and ſpent all his days in a 


laborious ſtudy, and the toils of learning; or elſe, -- 
abandoning all worldly intereſt, excell'd in bee i 


ry, temperance : and auſterity of life, and ever trod 
in the ſtricteſt path of virtue, he would not ſo ef- 
fectually have provided for the eternity of his name, 


as after a voluptueus life, and the luxurious gra- 


tification of his paſſions, he has now done without 


any trouble or ſelf · denial, only by the choice in 


the diſpoſal of his money „ when he was forced to 
leave it. 


A rich miſer who is thoroughly ſelſiſh, and voold | 


receive the intereſt of his money even after his 
death, has nothing elſe to do than to defraud his 
relations, and leave his-eſtate to ſome famous uni - 
verſity : they are the beſt markets to buy immorta- 
lity at with little merit; in them knowledge, wit, 
and penetration are the growth, I had almoſt ſaid, 
the manufacture of the place: there men are pro- 
ſoundly fkilF'd in human nature, and know what 
it is their benefactors want; and there extraordi- 
nary bounties ſhall always meet with an extraordi- 
nary recompence, and the meaſure of the giſt is 
ever the ſtandard of. their praiſes, whether the do- 


nor be a phyſician or a tinker, when once the living 


witneſſes that might laugh at them are extinct. I 
can never think on the anniverſary of the thankſ⸗ 
giving-day decreed to a great man, but it puts me 
in mind of the miraculous cures, and other ſurpri · 
ſing things that will be ſaid of him a hundred years 
hence, and I dare prognoſticate that, before the 
end of the preſent century, he will 'have ſtories 
forged in his favour, (ſor rhetoricians are never 
upon oath) that ſhall be as fabulous at leaſt as my 
Ty of the ſaints. £ 
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234 Ai 1 on charity 
Of all this our ſubtile benefactor was not - 


; rant, he underſtood univerſities, their genius, and 


their politics, and from thence foreſaw and knew 
that the incenſe to be offered to him would not 


oOeaſe with the preſent or ſew ſueceeding genera- 


tions, and that it would not only for the trifling 


ſpace of three or four hundred years, but that it 


would continue to be paid to him thro' all changes 


and revolutions of government and religion, as 


long as the nation ſubſiſts, and the illand itſelf 


remains. / ̃ ⁵ fd ⁵ ⁵⁵⁵ ß. 


At is deplorable chat the proud Hhould hope: ſuch 
temptations: to wrong their lawful heirs :- for when 


a man in eaſe and affluence, brim-full of vain- glory, 
and humour d in his pride by the greateſt of a po- 
kte nation, has ſuch an infallible ſecurity in petto 


for an everlaſting -homage and adoration to his 
manes, to be paid in ſuch an extraordinary man- 
ner, he is like a hero in battle, vcho in feaſting on 
his own imagination taſtes all the felicity-of — 
faſm. It buoys him up in ſickneſs, relieves him 


jn pain, and either guards him againſt or keeps from 


his view all the terrors of death, and che n diſ- 


mal apprehenſions of futurit. 
Should it be ſaid that to be 8 nb 


lock into matters and mens conſciences with that 


nicety, will diſcourage people from laying - out 
their money this: way; and that let the money and 
the motive of the donor be what they will, he that 
receives the beneſit is the gainer; I would not dif- 


don the charge: but am of opinion, that this is 
no injury to the public, ſhould one prevent men 
from crowding too much treaſure into the dad 


ſtock of the. kingdom. There ought to be a vaſt 
diſproportion between the active and unactive 


Sart of the n to make it happy; and mo 
5 
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this is not regarded; the multitudè of giſts and e 
dowments may ſoon be exceſſive and detrimenfabto 
a nation. Charity, where it is too extenſive, | ſe 
dom fails of promoting floth' and idleneſs, and in 
good for little in the commen- wealth but to breed 
drones and deſtroy induſtry. The more colleges 
and alms-houſes you build, the more you may. Phe 
firſt founders and benefactors may have juſt and 
good intention s, and would perhaps, for their own 
reputations, ſeem to labour for the moſt laudable 
purpoſes; but the executors of thoſe wills the go- 
vernors that come after them, have quite other 
views, and we ſeldom ſee charities long applied as 
in was firff intended they ſhould be. 1 have nb 
deſign that is cruel, nor the leaſt aim that ſavours 


of inhumgnity. To have ſufficient hoſpitals for 


ſick and wounded 1 look upon as an indiſpenſible 
duty both in peate and war: young children with- 
out parents, old age without ſupport, and alkhat 
are diſabled from working, ought to be taken care 
of with tenderneſs and alacrity. But as on the 
one hand I would have none neglected that are 
helpleſs, and really neceſſitous without being want- 
ing to themſelves, ſo on the other I would not 
encourage beggary or lazinefs in the poor: all- 
ſhould be ſet to work that are anywiſe able, and 
ſerutinies ſhould be made even among the infirns; 

employments might be found out for moſt of our 
lame, and many that are unfit for hard labour, as 


well as the blind, as long as their health and ſtrength 

would allow of it. What 1 Have now under con- 
ſideration leads me naturally to that kind of diſtrae- 

tion the nation has laboured under for ſome time, 


the enthuſiaſtic paſſion for charity-ſchools. 


The generality are ſo bewitched with the uſe- 
LI and excellency of them, that whoever dares 
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236 An eſſay en charity 
openly oppoſe them is in danger of being ſtoned by 
the rabble, Children that are taught the principles 
of religion, and can. read the word of God, have a 
greater opportunity to improve in virtue and good 
morality, and muſt certainly be more civiliz'd than 
others, that are fuffered to run at random, and have 
no body to look after them. How perverſe muſt be 
the judgment of thoſe, who would not rather ſhe 
ahildren decently dreſs d, with clean linen at leaſt 
once a week, that in an orderly manner follow their 
maſter to church, than in every open place meet 
with a company of black - guards, without ſhirts or 
any thing whole about them, that inſenſible of their 
miſery are continually eig it with oaths and 
Imprecations! Can any one doubt but theſe are the 
great nurſery of thieves and pick · pockets? What 
numbers of felons and other criminals have we tried 
and convicted every ſeſſions ! this will be prevented 
by. charity-ſchools ; and, when the children of the 
p poor receive a better education, the ſociety will 
in a few years reap the benefit of it, and the na- 
tion be cleared of ſo many miſcreants as now this 
rear city. n the nd aband i ate fillet 
with. ä 
This is _ general ery, and he that ſp * the 
Feaſt word againſt it, an uncharitable, e ener 
and inhuman, if not awicked, prophane and athei- 
ſtical wretch. | As to the p nel of the ſight, 
no body diſputes it; bnt I would not have a nation 
pay too dear for ſo tranſient a pleaſure : and, if we 
way ſet aſide the finery of the ſhew, every thing 
that is material in this s popular oration might ſoon 
de anſwered. | 
As to religion, the moſt e and polite part 
of a nation have every where the leaſt of it; craft 
das a — hand in mak ing rogues than 
— * 
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dity, and vice in general is no where more predo-- 
minant than where arts and ſciences flouriſn. Ig- 
norance is, to a proverb, counted to be the mother 
of devotion; and it is certain that we ſhall find in- 
nocence and honeſty no where more general than 
among the moſt illiterate, the poor filly country 
people. The next to be conſidered, are the man- 
ners and eivility that by charity-ſchools are to be 
grafted into the poor of the nation. 1 confeſs that 
in my opinion to'be in any degree poſſeſs d of what 
I named is a frivolous if not a hurtful quality, at leaſt - 
nothing is leſs requiſite in the laborious poor. It 
is not compliments we want- of them, but their 
work 3nd aſſiduity. But I give up this article with 
all my heart, good manners we'll ſay are neceſſary 
to all people, but which way will they be furniſhed - 
with them in a charity-ſchool ?. Boys there may be 
taught to pull of their caps promiſcuouſly to all 
they meet, unleſs it be a beggar: but that they 
ſhould acquire in it any r beyond * I can't 
1 N 
aſter = not arearhy qualified, as may be - 

— his ſalary; and if he could teach them 
manners, he has not time for it: whilſt they are 

at ſchool] they are either learning or ſaying their 
leſſon to him, or employed in writing or arith- 
metic; and as ſoon as ſchool is done, they are as 
much at liberty as other: poor peoples children. 
It is precept and the example of parents, and thoſe 
they eat, drink and converſe with, that have an 
influence upon the minds of children: reprobate 
parents that take ill courſes, and are regardleſs to 
their children, won't have a. mannerly civ Lze ! 
off. ſpring, tho' they went toa charity - ſchool till tbe⸗ 
were married. The boneſt pains- taking people, 
1 they never ſo poor, if they have any notion of 
| L 4. | * 
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goodneſs and decency themſelves, will keep thei 
children in awe, and never ſuffer them to rake 
about the ſtreets, and ly out a-nights. Thoſe who 
will work themſelves, and have any command over 
their children, will make them do ſomething or 
other that turns to- profit as ſoon as they are able, 
de it never ſo little; and ſuch as are ſo ungoverna- 
dle, that neither ck or blows can' work upan 
them, no charity-ſchool will mend: nay, expe- 
-rience teaches us, that among the charity-boys 
there are abundance- of bad ones that ſwear and 
curſe about, and, bar the clothes, are as much 
black-guard as ever Tower hill or St. James's pro- 
1 am now come to the enormous crimes, and 
vaſt multitude of malefactors, that are all laid up- 
on the want of this notable education. That abun - 
dance of thefts and robberies are daily committed 
in and about the city, and great numbers yearly 
ſufſer death for thoſe crimes, is undeniable. But 
| becauſe this is ever hooked in when the uſeful- 
neſs of charity-ſchools- is called in queſtion, as if 
there vas no diſpute, but they would in a great 
meaſure remedy, and in time prevent thoſe diſ- 
orders; I intend to examine into the real cauſes of 
- thoſe miſchiefs ſo juſtly complained of, and doubt 
not but to make it appear that charity ſchools, 
and every thing elſe that promotes idleneſs, and 
keeps the poor from working, are more acceſſary 
to the growth of villany, than the want of read- 
ing and writing, or even the groſſelt ignorance and 
ſtupidity. 
Here I muſt i interrupt pit to obviate the cla 
mours of ſome impatient people, who upon reading 
of what I faid laſt will cry out, That far from en- 
| e CR 176 8985 up, their charity- 
children 
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children to handicrafts, as well as trades, and all - 
manner of honeſt labour. I promiſe them that 1 
ſhall take notice of that hereafter, and anſwer it 
without ſtifling the leaſt a thas can be in in 
their behalf. 

In a populous · city it is not difficult fo a young X 
raſcal, that has puſh'd himſelf into a crowd, with 
a ſmall hand and nimble. fingers to-whip. away a 
handkerchief or ſnuff-box from a- man who ig 
thinking on buſineſs, and regardeſs of his pocket. 
Succeſs in ſmall crimes ſeldom fails of uſhering i in 
| greater; and he: that picks pockets with impunity 
at twelve, is likely to be a houſe-breaker at faxteen, 
and a thorough-paced villain long before. he. is 
twenty. Thoſe who are cautious as well as bold, 
and no drunkards, may do a world of miſchief be- 
fore they are diſeovered. And this is one of the 
greateſt inconveniencies of ſuch vaſt over. grown 
cities as London or Paris, that they.harbour rogues 
and villains as granaries do vermin ; they afford 

a perpetual ſhelter to the worlt of people, and are. 
0 of ſafety to thouſands of eriminals, who 
daily commit thefts. and burglaries, and yet, by 
often changing their places of. abode, may conceal 
themſelves for many years, and will perhaps for 
ever eſcape the hands of juſtice, unleſs by chanee 
they are apprehended in a fact. And when they 
are taken, the evidences A want clearneſs, 
or are: otherwiſe inſufficient, the depoſitions are 
not ſtrong enough, juries and oſten judges: are 
touched with compaſſion ;. proſeeutors, the vigo- 
rous at firſt, often relent before the time of trial 
comes on: . few: men prefer the public ſafety to 
their own eaſe; a man of good - nature is not eaſily ; 
reconciled with taking away of another man's life, 
tho'. he has deſerved. the gallows ; to be tic canſe - 
L 5 b of 
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of any one's death, tho? juſtice requires it, is what 
moſt people are ſtartled at, eſpecially men of con- 
ſcience and probity, when they want judgment or 
reſelution. As this is the reaſon that thouſands 
eſcape, that deſerve to be capitally puniſhed, fo it 
is likewiſe the cauſe that there are ſo many offen- 
ders, who boldly venture, in hopes that, if they 
are taken, they ſhall have the ſame yoo n, 
of getting oft. 
But if men did imagine aud webe fally IR 
xd, that as ſurely as they committed a fact that 
deſerved hanging, ſo furely they would be hanged, 
executions would be very rare, and the moſt de- 
ſperate felon would almeſt as ſoon hang himſelf as 
he would break open a houſe. To be ſtupid and 
ignorant is ſeldom the character of a thief. Rob- 
| Series on the high - way and other. bold erimes are 
generally perpetrated by vogues of ſpirit and a 
genius, and villains of any fame are commonly 
ſubtile cunning fellows, that are well verſed in the 
method of trials, and acquainted with every quirk 
in the law that can be of uſe to them, that over- 
look not the fmalleſt flaw in an inditment; and 
know how to make an advantage of the leaſt ſlip 
ot an evidence and every FR . that can ferve 
meir turn to bring them off. | 
It is a mighty ſaying, that it is better that fre 
hundred guilty people ſhould eſeape, than that 
one innocent perſon ſhould ſuffer :. this maxim is 
only true as to futurity, and in relation to another 
world; but it is very falſe in regard to the tem- 
Foral welfare of the ſociety. It is a terrible thing 
a man ſhould be put te death for a crime be is not 
guilty of; yet ſo oddly circumſtances may meet 
in the infinite variety df accidents, that it is poſ- 


Able it ſhould come to beg all the wiſdom that 
judges, 
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judges, and conſcientiouſneſs that juries may be 
poſſeſſed of, notwithſtanding. But where men en- 
deavour to "avoid this with all the care and precau- 
tion human prudence is able to take, ſhould ſach 
a misfortune happen perhaps once or, twice in half 
a ſcore years, on condition that all that time ju- 
ſtice ſhould be adminiftred with all the ſtrictneſs 
and ſeverity, and not one guilty perſon ſuffered 
to eſcape with impunity it would be- a vaſt ad- 
vantage to a nation, not only as to-the ſecuring of 
every one's property and the peace. of: the ſociety . 
in general, but it would likewiſe ſave the lives of 
| W if not thouſands, of neceſſitous wretches, 
that are daily hanged for trifles, and who: would 
never have attempted any thing againſt the law, 
or at leaſt have ventured on capital crimes, if the 
hopes of getting off, ſhould they be taken, had not 
been one of the . motives that animated their re- 
ſolution. Therefore where the laws are plain and 
| fovere, all: the remiſsneſs in the execution:of them, 5 
: lenity of juries and frequency of pardons are in the 
main a much greater.cruelty to a populous ſtate. 
or kingdom, than the uſe of racks es .the- moi 
exquiſite torments. | 
Another great cauſe of thoſe evils is to be look 
ed for-in the want of precaution. in thoſe that are 
. robbed, and the many temptations: that are given. 
Abundance of families are very remiſs in looking 
after the ſafety of their houſes; ſome are robbed 


by the careleſneſs of frvants,- others for having 


grudged the price of bars and ſhutters. Braſs and 
pewter are ready money, they are every where a- 
bout the houſe; plate, perhaps, and money are 
better ſecur d, but an ordinary lock is ſon open d, 

ne once a gen is got in. | 
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It. is manifeſt then that many different cauſc 
concur, and ſeveral ſcarce avoidable evils contri. 
bute to the misfortune of being peſtered with pil- 


ferers, thieves and robbers, which all countries e- 
ver were and ever will be, more or leſs, in and 
near. conſiderable towns, more eſpecially vaſt and 


overgrown cities. Tis opportunity makes the 
thief; careleſneſs and neglect in fattening doors 


and ao. the exceſſive tenderneſs of jurias 


and proſecutors, the ſmall difficulty of getting 4 


reprieve, and frequency of pardons, but above all, 


the many examples of thoſe who are known to be 
guilty, are deſtitute both of friends and money; 
and yet by impoſing on the jury, baffling the wit- 


neſſes, or other tricks and ſtratagems, find out 
means to eſcape the gallows. Theſe, are all ſtrong 


temptations that: conſpire to draw in the neceſſitous, 
who want principle and. education. 


To theſe you may add as auxiliaries to miſchieſ, 


* habit of ſloth and idleneſs, and ſtrong i, 
to labour and aſſiduity, which all young people 


will contract that are not brought up to downright 


working, or at leaſt kept employed moſt days in 
the week, and the greateſt part of the day. All 
children that are idle, even the beſt of either ſex, 
are bad com pany. to one another whenever they 
meet. 


It is not then the want of reading and writing, : 


but the concurrence and a complication. of more 
ſubſtantial evils, that are the perpetual nurſery of 


abandoned profligates.in great and opulent nations; 


and whoever would accuſe ignorance, ſtupidity and 
daſtardneſs, as the firſt, and what phyſicians. call 
the procatarctic cauſe, let him examine into the 
lives, and narrowly inſpect the converſations and 
een of ordinary rogues and our common felons, 


and 


and he will ſind the reverſe to be true; and that 
the blame ought rather to be laid on the exceſſive 
cunning and ſubtlety, and too much knowledge 
in general, which the worſt of miſcreants and the 
ſcum of the nation are poſſeſſed of. | 
Human nature is every where the ſame :- genius, 
wit and natural parts are always ſharpened. by- ap» 
- plication, and may be as much improved in the 
practice of the meaneſt villany, as they can in the 
exerciſe of induſtry or the moſt . heroic virtue. 
There is no-ſtation of life, where pride, emulati- 
on and the love of glory may. not. be diſplayed. 
A young pick-pocket that makes a jeſt of his ang- 
ry proſecutor, and dexterouſly wheedles the- old 
juſtice into an opinion of his innocence, is envied 
by his equals, and admired by all the fraternity, 
Rogues have the ſame paſſions to gratify as other 
men, and value themſelves on their honour and 
faithfulneſs to one. another, their. courage, intre- 
pidity and other manly virtues, as well as people 
ol better profeſſions; and in daring 1 
the reſolution of a robber may be as much ſup 
ted by his pride, as that of an honeſt ſoldier, who 
fights. for his country.. | 
| The evils then we. complain of are owing, to 
quite - other. cauſes than what. we aſſign for them. 
Men muſt be very. wavering. in-their-ſentiments, if 
not inconſiſtent with themſelves, that at one time 

will uphold knowledge and learning to be the moſt 
proper means to promote religion, and defend at 

another that ignorance is the. mother. of devotion. 
Hhut if the reaſons alledged for this general edu- 
cation are not.the true ones, whence comes it that 
the whole kingdom both great and ſmall are ſo 
- unanimouſly. fond of it? There is no miraculous 
counerlion: to be perceived Among 05; 0 univerſal - 
| | bent 
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bent to. goodneſs and morality, that has on a ſud*- 
den overfpread the iſland: there is as much wick 
edneſs as ever, charity is as cold, and real vir- 
tue as ſcarce: the year ſeventeen. hundred and 
twenty has been as prolific in deep villany, and 
remarkable for ſelfiſh crimes and. premeditated mif- 
chief, as can be-pick'd out of any century what- 
ever; not committed by poor ignorant rogues- 
that could. neither. read nor write, but the better 
ſort of people as to wealth and education, that 
molt of them were great maſters. in arithmetic, 
and liv'd in reputation and ſplendour. To fay 
that when a thing is once in vogue, the multi- 
tude follows the common ery, that charity-ſchools 
are in faſhion in the fame manner as hoop'd-petti- 
coats, by caprice, and that no more reaſon can 
de given for the one than the other, Jam afraid 
will not be ſatisfactory to the curious, and at the 
fame time, I doubt much, whether it will be 
mmought of great weight by many of my readers, 
what I can advance befides. 
| The real ſource of this preſent.folly is certain 
ly very abſtruſe and remote from fight, but he that 
affords the leaſt light in matters of great obſcu - 
rity does a kind office to the enquirer. I am 
willing to allow, that in the beginning the firſt de- 
ſign] of thoſe ſchools was good and charitable; 
but to know what enereaſes them ſo extravagantly, 
and who are the chief promoters of them now, 
we muſt make our ſearch another way, and ad- 
dreſs ourſelves to the rigid party - men that are zea- 
jus for theit cauſe, either epiſcopacy or presby- 
ttery; but as the latter are but the poor mimics 
of the firſt, tho? equally pernicious, we ſhall con- 
fine ourſelves to the national church, and take a 


turn thro? a pariſh that is not bleſſed yet with a 
charity- 
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eharity-ſchool, —But here I think myſelf obliged- 
in conſcience, to ask pardon of my reader for 
the tireſome dance I am going to lead him, if he 
intends to follow me; and therefore I deſire that 
he would either throw away the book and: leave 
me, or elſe arm himſelf. with the patience of Job. 

to endure all the impertinencies of low life, the- 
cant and tittle-tattle he is like to meet with, be- 
fore he can go half a ſtreet's length. | 
Firſt we muſt look out among the young hops 
, that have not half the bufineſs they could 
wiſh for, and conſequently time to ſpare. If fucty- 
. new-beginner has but a little pride more than 
ordinary, and loves to be meddling, he is ſoon 
mortify'd in the veſtry, where men of ſubſtance 
and long ſtanding, or elſe your pert litigious or 
opinionated bawlers, that have obtained the title 
of notable men, commonly bear the ſway. His 
ſtock and perhaps credit are but inconſiderable ;. 
and yet he finds witliin himſelf a ſtrong inclinatis- 
on to govern, "A man thus qualified thinks it a 
thouſand pities there is no charity-ſchool. in the. 
pariſh :. he communicates his thoughts to two or 
three of his acquaintance firſt ;_ they do the ſame: 
to others, and in a month's time there is nothing 
elſe talk'd of in the pariſh, Every body invents- 
diſcourſes and arguments to the purpoſe, accor-- 
ding to his abilities. It is an errant ſhame, ſays- 
one, to ſee ſo many poor that are not able to 
educate their children, and no proviſion made for 
them where we have ſo many rich people. What 
d'ye talk of rich? anſwers another, they are the 
worſt: they muſt have ſo many ſervants, coaches 
and horſes: they can lay out hundreds, and ſome 
of them thouſands of pounds for jewels and ſur- 
| niture, but not ſpare a ſhilling to a poor creature 
| that 
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that wants it: when modes and faſhions are df. 
courſed of they can hearken with great attention, 
but are wilfully deaf to the cries of the poor. In- 
deed neighbour, replies the firſt, you are very right: 

I don't believe there is a whels pariſh in England 
for charity than ours + tis ſuch as you and 1 
that would do. good if it was in our power, but 
of thoſe that are able there 8 _ ew that are 
villing. 

Others more violent fall upon ae per- 
A and faſten ſlander. on every man of ſub- 
ſtance they diſlike, and a thouſand idle. ſtories in 
behalf of charity are rais'd and handed about 
to defame their. betters. Whilſt this is doing 


throughout the: neighbourhood, he that firſt 


'broach'd the pious thought, rejoices to hear ſo 
many come inte it, and places no ſmall merit in 
being the firſt. caufe of ſo much talk and buſtle: 
but neither himſelf nor his intimates being con - 
ſiderable enough to ſet ſuch a thing on foot, ſome 
dody muſt be found out who has greater intereſt: 
he is to be addreſſed to, and ſhewed the neceſſity, 
the goodneſs, the uſefulneſs, and Chriſtianity of 
ſiuch a deſign: next he is to be flaitered, In- 
deed Sir, if you would eſpouſe it, no body has 
a greater influence over the beſt of the pariſh than 
yourſelf: one word of you, I am ſure, would en- 


gage ſuch. an one: if you once take it to heart, 


Sir, I would look upon the thing as done, Sir.— 
If by this kind of rhetoric. they can draw in 
ſome old fool, or conceited buſy-body, that is 
rich, or at leaſt reputed to be ſuch, the thing be- 
gins to be feaſible, and is diſcours's; of among 
the better ſort. The arſon, or his curate, and 
the lecturer: are every where extolling the pious 
a 3 ..- Ee falt promoters mean while, are in- 
g | | "__ : 
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geſitigable: if they were guilty. of any open vice 


they either ſacrifice it to the love of reputation, 
or at leaſt grow more cautious and learn to play 


the hypocrite, well knowing, that to-be flagitious, 


or noted for enormities' is inconſiſtent with the 
zeal which they pretend te for works of OO | 


rogation and exceſſive piety, _ 
The number of theſe diminutive patriots en» 


crealing, they form themſelves into a ſociety, and 


appoint ſtated meetings, where every one, con- 
cealing his vices, has liberty to diſplay his talents, 


Religion is the theme, or elſe the miſery of the 
times occaſioned by atheiſm and prophaneneſs. 
Men of worth, who live in ſplendour, and thri- 
ving people that have a great deal of buſineſs of 


their own, are ſeldom ſeen among them. Men 
of ſenſe and education likewiſe, if they have no- 
thing to do, generally look out for better diver- 
fon, All thoſe who: have a higher aim, ſhall.have 


their. attendance: eaſily excuſed, but contribute 


they muſt, or elſe lead a weary life in the pariſh, 


Two ſorts of people come in voluntarily, ſtanch 
churchmen, who have good reaſons for it in pet - 
to, and your fly ſinners that look upon it as me- 


ritorious, and hope that it will expiate their guilt, 


and Satan be nonſuited by it at a ſmall expence. 


Some come into it to ſave their credit, otkers to 


retrieve it, according as they have either loſt, or 


are afraid of Joſing it; others again, do it pru- 
dentially, to encreaſe their trade and get acquain- 


tance; and many would own to you, if they da- 
red 10 be ſincere, and ſpeak the truth, that — 


would never have been concern'd in it, but to be 


better known in the pariſh. Men of ſenſe _ 


fee the folly of it, and have: no body to fear, are 


perſuaded into it, not to- be —— or to 
run 


— 
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run counter to all the world; even thoſe who are 
reſolute at firſt in denying it, it is ten to one, but 
_ at haſt they are teaz'd and importun'd into a com- 
pliance. The charge being calculated for moſt of 
the inhabitants, the inſigniſicancy of it is another 
argument that prevails much, and many are 
drawn in to be contributers, who without that 
would have: ſtood out, and Rrenuouſly y__ 
the whole ſcheme. - | 
The governors are made of the middling peo- 
5 and many inferior to that claſs are made uſe 
of, if the forwardneſs of their zeal can but over- 
balance the meanneſs of their condition. If you 
ſhould aſk theſe worthy rulers; why they take up- 
dn them ſo much trouble to the detriment: of their 
own affairs and loſs of time, either fingly or the 
whole body of them, they would all unanimouſ- 
ly anſwer, that it is the regard they have for re- 
lipion and the church; and the pleaſure they take 
in contributing to the good and eternal welfare 


of ſo many poor innocents, that in all probability \ 


would run into perdition in theſe wieked times of 
offers and freethinkers. They. have no thought 


_ of intereſt; even thoſe, who deal in; and provide 


theſe children with what they want, have not the 
beaſt defign of getting by what they ſell for their 
uſe; and tho' in every thing elfe their avarice 
and preedineſs after lucre be glaringly conſpicuous, 
in this affair they ate wholly diveſted. from ſel- 
fſhneſs, and have no worldly ends. One motive 


above all, which is none of the leaſt with the moſt. 


of them, is to be carefully conceal'd, I mean the 
ſatisfaction there is in ordering ind directing: 

there is a melodious Tound in the word governot, 
that is charming to mean people: every body ad 


mixes ſway and luperiority, even imperium in 
belluas. 
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bellyas fas its delights, there is a pleaſiite in ru- 
lng over any thing, and it is this chiefly that 
ſupports human nature in the tedious ſlavery of 
ſchoolmaſter. But if there be the leaſt fſatisfac- 
tion in governing the children, it muſt beraviſh- 
ing to govern the ſchoolmaſter himſelf, What 
ine things are ſaid, and perhaps wrote to @ go- 
dernor, when a ſchoolmaſter is to be choſen! 
How the praiſes tickle, and bow pleaſant it is 
not to find out the falſomeneſs - of the flatte- 
ry, the ſtiffneſs of the expreſſont, or the pedan- 
* bee! 
Thoſe who can examine nature will always find 
that what theſe people moſt pretend to is its leaſt 
and what they utterly. deny their greateſt motive. 
No habit or quality is more eaſily acquired than 
hypocriſy, nor any thing ſooner learned than to 
deny the ſentiments of our hearts, and the prin- 
ciple we act from : but the ſeeds of every paſſion 
are innate. to us, and nobody comes into tlie 
| vorld without them. If we will mind the paſtimes 
and recreations of young children, we ſhall ob- 
ſerve nothing more general in — than that all 
who are ſuffered to do it, take delight in playing 
vith kittens and little puppy dogs. What makes 
them always lugging and pulling the poor erea- 
tures about the houſe, proceeds from nothing eiſe 
but that they can do with them what they pleaſe, 
and put them into what poſturt and ſhape they liſt; 
and the pleaſure they receive from this is origi- 
nally owing to the love of dominion and that u- 
ſurping temper all mankind are born wit. 
When this great work is brought to bear, and 
adually accompliſh'd,: joy and ſerenity ſeems to 
overſpread the face of every inhabitant, which 
a en for I TRE make a ſhort _— 
on. 
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fon. There are every where ſlovenly Torry fi 
lows, that are uſed to be ſeen always ragged anl 
dirty: theſe people we look upon as miſerable crez 
ures in general, and, unleſs they are very remark 
able, we take little notice of them; and yet :. 
mong theſe there are handſome and well. -ſhap'l 
men as well as among their betters. But if one 
of theſe turns ſoldier, what a vaſt alteration ij; 
©thereobſery'd in him'for the better, as ſoon as be 
ie put in his red coat, and we ſee him look ſman 
-with his grenadiers cap, and a- great ammunition 
ſword ! All who knew him before are ſtruck wit 
:other- ideas of his qualities, and the judgment 
Which both. men and women form of him in thex 


minds is very. different from what it was. There 7 
= ſomething analogous to this in the fight of ch c 


rity children; there is a natural beauty in unifor BY | 
mity which moſt people delight in. It is diver WW! 
ing to the eye to ſee children well matched, either 
boys or girls; march two and two in good order; 
and to have them all whole and tight in the ſame 
clothes, and trimming muſt add to the comelineſ- 
of the ſight; and what makes it ſtill more general 
y entertaining is the imaginary ſhare which even 
ſervants, and the meaneſt in- the pariſh, have in it 
to whom it coſt nothing: our pariſh church, our 
charity children: in all this there is a ſhadow of 
property that tickles every body that has a right 
to make uſe: of the words, but more eſpecially 
thoſe who actually contribute, and had a great 
band in advancing; the pious work. 
It is hardly conceivable that men ſhould ſo litik 
know their own hearts, and be fo ignorant of their 
inward condition, as to miſtake frailty, paſſion 


yet nothing is more true than that the _— 
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ke joy and tranſports they feel: on the accounts 
t paſs with theſe miſerable judges for prin - 


iples of piety and religion; Whoever will conſider 
his imagination to rove a little further on what he 


bie of God and true Chriſtianity, why charity 
ſchools are in ſuch uncommon vogue, and ſo una- 


ximouſly approv'd of and admired among all ſorts 
= and conditions of people. It is a theme which 
. Werery body can talk of and underſtands thoroughly, 
i there is not 2 more inexhauſtible fund for tittle- 
. tatle, and a variety of low converſation in boy- 


boats and ſtage-coaches. If a governor, that in 
behalf of the ſchool or the ſermon exerted him- 
ell more than ordinary, happens to be in com- 


jt pany, how he is commended by the women, and 
x lis zeal and charitable diſpoſition extoll'd to the 


ſkies! Upon my word, fir, ſays an old lady, we 
are all very much obliged to you, I don't think any 
of the other gavernours could have, made intereſt 


: enough to procure us a biſnap; it was on your ac- 
ont I am told that his lordſhip came, tho' he 
aus not very well: to which the other replies very 
k gravely, That it is his duty, but that he values no 


«Wl trouble nor fatigue ſo he can be but ſerviceable 
to the children, poor n : indeed, ſays he, 1 
was reſolved to get a pair of lawn deve, tho' 
"Wd all night for it, and Lam very glad I vas no 
diſappointed. 2 


Sometimes the ſchool itſelf is difcourſed, of unit. 


of whom in all the pariſh it is moſt expected -he 
ſhould build one: the old room where it is now 
kept is ready to drop down; ſuch a one had a vaſt 
late leſt am by his uncle, and a great deal of 

money 


hat I have ſaid for to or three pages, and ſuffer 


13 heard and ſeen concerning this ſubject, wul be. 
furniſhed with ſufficient reaſons, abſtract from the 
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money beſides; a thouſand. ae would. be no. 
ching in his pocket. 

At others the great en are talked of that 6 are 
ſeen at ſome churches, and the conſiderable ſum 
chat are gathered; From whence by an eaſy tranſ. 

tion they go over to the abilities, the different tz. 
lents and orthodoxy of clergymen. Dr— is ; 
man of great parts and learning, and I believe be 
is very hearty for the church, but I don't like hin 
for a 23 3 is no better man in 
the world than ; he forces the money out 
of their pockets, When he preached laſt for ou 


children, I am ſure there was abundance of people 


that gave more than they intended when they came 
to church. I could ſee it in their Romy and rejoice 
at it heartily. +] 

Another charm that 3 charity-ſchools ſq 


3 hewiiching to the multitude is the general opinion 
eſtabliſhed among them, that they are not only | 
actually beneficial to ſociety as to temporal hap- 


pill but likewiſe that Chriſtianity. enjoins and 
requires of us, we ſhould erect them for our ſu- 
ture welfare. They are earneſtly. and fervently re- 
- commended by the whole body of the clergy, aud 
have more labour and eloquence laid out upon 
them than any other Chriſtian duty; not by young 


parſons or poor ſcholars of little credit, but the 


moſt learned of our prelates and the moſt emi- 
nent for orthodoxy, even thoſe who do not often 
fatigue themſelves on any other occaſion, As to 
religion, there is no doubt but they know what is 
chiefly required of us, and conſequently the mol: 
neceſſary to ſalvation: and as to the world, who 
ſhould underſtand the intereſt of the kingdom bet- 
ter than the wiſdom of the nation, of which the 
| Tents * are © 9 a branch? The 
* 


* 
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conſequence of this/ſandion is, firſt, that thoſe, who 
with their purſes or power are inſtrumental to the 
encreaſe or maintenance of theſe ſchools, are tempt . 
ed to place a greater merit in what they do than 
otherwiſe they could ſuppoſe it deſerved. Second- 
ly, that all the reſt, who either cannot or will not 
anywiſe contribute towards-them, have {till a very 
good reaſon why they ſhould ſpeak well of them 
for tho it be difficult, in things that interfere with 
our paſſions, to act well, it is always in our power to 
wiſh well, becauſe it is performed with little coſt, 
There is hardly a perſon ſo wicked among the ſu- 
perſtitious vulgar, but in the liking he has for 
.charity-ſchools, he. imagines to ſce a glimmering 
hope that it will make an atonement for his ſins, 
from the ſame principle as the moſt vicious com- 
ſort themſelyes with the love and veneration they 
bear to the church, and the greateſt proflipates 


find an opportunity in it to ſhew the rectitude of 


their inclinations at no expences. 
But if all theſe were not inducements ſufficient 
to make men ſtand up in defence of the idol 1 


ſpeak of, there is another that will infallibly bribe 


moſt people to be advocates for it. We all natu· 
rally love triumph; and whoever engages in this 
cauſe is ſure of conqueſt, at leaſt in nine companies 


out of ten. Let him diſpute with whom he will, 


conſidering the ſpeciouſneſs of the pretence, and 


the majority he has on his ſide, it is a caſtle, an im- 


pregnable fortreſs he can never be beat out of : and 
was the moſt ſober, virtuous man alive to-produce 
all the arguments to prove the detriment charity- 
ſchools, at leaſt the multiplicity of them, do te 
ſociety, which I ſhall give hereafter, and ſuch as 
are yet ſtronger, againſt the greateſt ſcoundrel in 


the world, who ſhould only make uſe of the com- 
oe Ss : be, | | mon 
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mon cant of charity and religion, the vogue would 
be againſt the ſirſt, and himſelf loſe his cauſe i in the 
opinion of the vulgar. 
The riſe then and original of all the buſtle and 
camo that is made throughout the kingdom in 
behalf of charity-ſchools is chiefly built on frailty 
and human paſſion, at leaſt it is more than poſſible 
that a nation ſhould have the ſame fondneſs, and 
feel the ſame zeal for them as are ſhewn in 
ours, and yet not to be prompted to it by any prin- 
ciple of virtue or religion. Encouraged by this 
conſideration, I ſhall with the greater liberty at- 
| tack this vulgar error, and endeavour to make it 
evident, that far from:being beneficial, this forc'd 
education is pernicious tothe public, the welfare 
whereof as it demands of us a regard ſuperior to 
all other laws and conſiderations, ſo it ſhall be the 
only apology I intend to make for 'differing from 
the preſent ſentiments of the learned and reverend 
body of our divines, and venturing plainly to de- 
ny, what I have juſt now owned to be openly aſ- 
ſerted: by moſt of our biſhops, as well as inferior 
clergy. As our church pretends to no infallibility 
even in ſpirituals, her proper province, ſo it can- 
not be an affront to her to imagine that ſhe may 


err in temporals, which are not ſo much under her 


immediate care. But to my taſk, 

© The whole earth being curſed, and no bread to 
be had but what we eat in the ſweat of our brows, 
_ vaſt toil muſt be undergone before man can pro- 

vide himſelf with neceſſaries for his ſuſtenance and 

the bare ſupport of his corrupt and defective nature 
as he is a ſingle creature; but infinitely more to 


make life comfortable in a civil ſociety, where men 


axe become taught animals, and great numbers of 
them have by mutual compact framed themſelves 
423 | : e 1 into 
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into a body politic; and he more man's knows 
ledge increaſes in this ſtate, the greater will be the 
variety of labour required to make him eaſy, It 
is impoſſible that a ſociety can long ſubſiſt, and 
juffer many of its members to live in idleneſs, and 
enjoy all the eaſe and pleaſure they can invent, 
without having at the ſame time great multitudes 
of people that, to make good this defect, will con- 
deſcend to be quite the reverſe, and by uſe and 
patience inure their bodies to work for others and 
themſelves beſides. | | 5 
The plenty and cheapneſs of proviſions depends, 
in a great meaſure, on the price and value that is 
ſet upon this labour; and conſequently the welfare 
of all ſocieties, even before they are tainted with 
foreign luxury, requires that it ſhould be perform- 
ed by ſuch of their members as in the firſt place 
are ſturdy and robuſt, and never uſed to eaſe or 
idleneſs, and, in the ſecond, ſoon contented as te 
the neceſſaries of life; ſuch as are glad to take up 
with the coarſeſt manufacture in every thing they 
wear, and in their diet have no other aim than ts 
feed their bodies when their ſtomachs prompt them 
to eat, and, with little regard to . taſte or reliſh, 
refuſe no wholeſome. nouriſhment that can be Twal- 
lowed when men are hungry, or alk any thing for 
their thirſt but to quench it. 3 
As the greateſt part of the drudgery is to be 
done by daylight, To it is by this only that they 
actually meaſure the time of their labour, without 
any thought of the hours they are employed, or 
the wearineſs they feet; and the hireling in the 
country mult. get up in the morning, not becauſe 
he has reſted enough, but becauſe the ſun is going 
to riſe, This laſt article alone would be an in- 
tolerable hardſhip. to grown people under thirty, 
Vor. I, | $4: M £5 2 OM whe 
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who, during nonage had been uſed to ly a· bed 25 
long as they could fleep ; but all three together 
make up ſuch a condition of life as a man more 
mildly educated would hardly chuſe; tho it __— 
deliver him from a goal or a ſhrew. 
If ſuch people there mult be, as no great nation 
can be happy without vaſt numbers of them, would 
vot a wiſe legiſlature cultivate the breed of them 
with all imaginable care, and provide againſt their 
Fearcity as he would prevent the ſcarcity of pro- 
viſion itſelf? No man would be poor and fatigue 
himſelf for a livelihood, if he could help it : the 
abſolute neceſſity all ſtand in for victuals and drink, 
and in cold climates for clothes and lodging, makes 
them ſubmit to any thing that can be bore with, 
If no body did want, no body would work; but 
the preateſt hardſhips are looked upon as ſolid 
leaſures, when they keep a man from ſtarving, 
From what has been ſaid it is manifeſt, that in 
a free nation where ſlaves are not allowed of, the 
ſureſt wealth conſiſts in a multitude of Loriot 
poor; for beſides that they are the ne ver · failing 
nurſery of fleets and armies, without them there 
could be no enjoyment, and no product of any 
country could be valuable. To make the ſociety 
| happy and people eaſy under the meaneſt circum- 
ſtances, .it is requiſite, that great numbers of them 
ſhould be ignorant as well as poor. Knowledge 
both enlarges and multiplies. our defires, and the 
fewer things a man wiſhes for, the more eaſily his 
neceſſities may be ſupplied. 
Ihe welfare and felicity therefore of every 
ſtate and kingdom require that the knowledge 
of the working poor ſhould be confined within 
the verge of their occupations, and never extended 
os to things viüble) beyond what relates lag 
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<alling. The more a ſhepherd, a plowman, or 


any other peaſant, knows of the world, and the 


things that are foreign to his labour or employ- 


ment, the leſs fit he'll be to go through the fa- 
tigues and, hardſhips of it with chearfulneſs and 
content, _ 

Reading, writing, and arithmetic, are very ne- 
ceſſary to thoſe whoſe buſineſs require ſuch qua» 
liſications; but where people's livelihood has no 
dependence on theſe arts, they are very pernicious 
to the poor, who are forc'd to get their daily 
bread by their daily labour. Few children make 
any progreſs at ſchool, but at the ſame time they 
are capable of being employ d in ſome buſineſs or 
other, ſo that every hour thoſe ſort of poor peo- 
ple ſpend at their book is ſo much time loſt to 


the ſociety. Going to ſchool, in compariſon to 
working, is idleneſs; and the longer boys continue 


in this eaſy ſort of life, the more unfit they'll be, 
when grown up, for downright labour, both as to 
ſtrength and inclination, Men, who are to re- 
main and end their days in a laborious, tireſome 
and painful ſtation of life, the ſooner they are 
put upon it at firſt, the more patiently they'll ſub= 
mit to it for ever after. Hard labour, and the 


coarſeſt diet are a proper puniſhment to ſeveral 


kinds of maleſactors; but to impoſe either on 
thoſe that have not been uſed and brought up to | 
both is the greateſt cruelty, when there is no 
crime you can charge them with. 

Reading and writing are not attained to without 
ſome labour of the brain and aſſiduity ; and be- 
ſore people are tolerably verſed in either, they 
eſteem themſelves inſinitely above thoſe who 
are wholly ignorant of them, often with ſa 


lle juſtice and moderation, as if they were of 
Ma angtbex 
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another ſpecies. As. all mortals have naturally 
an averſion to trouble and pains-taking, fo we 
are all fond of, and apt to over-value thoſe qua- 
liſcations we have purchaſed at the expence of 
our eaſe and quiet for years together, Thoſe who 
ſpent a great part of their youth, in learning to 
read, write, and cypher, expect, and not unjuſt- 
ly, to be employ d where thoſe qualifications may 
be of uſe to them ; the generality of them will 
look upon downright labour with the utmoſt con- 
tempt, I mean labour performed in the ſervice of 
others in the Joweſt Nation .of life, and for the 
meaneſt conſideration. A man, who has had ſome 
education, may follow husbandry by choice, and 
be diligent. at the dirtieſt and moſt laborious work; 
but: chen the concern muſt be his own, and = 
| rice, the care of a family, or ſome other preſſ ing 
motive muſt put him upon it; but he won't make 
a good hireling, and ſerve a'farmer for a pitiful 
-reward.; at leaſt he is not ſo fit for it as a day- 
| Hbourer that has always been employ'd about the 
plough and oe pho t, and remembers.not that 
ever he has lived otherwiſe. 

When obſequiouſneſs and mean ſervices are re- 
-quired, we ſhall always obſerve that they are never 
o chearfully nor ſo heartily perform'd as from in- 
feriors to ſuperiors ; I mean inferiors not only 
in riches and quality, but likewiſe in knowledge 
and underſtanding. A ſervant can have no un- 
ſeigned reſpect for his maſter, as ſoon as he has 
ſenſe. enough to find out that he ſerves a fool. 
When we are to learn or to obey, we ſhall ex- 

perience in ourſelves, that the | greater opinion we 
| have of the wiſdom and capacity of - thole that 
are either to teach or command. us, the, greater 
Keſerener we pay to r laws and IT 
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No ereatores ſubmit contentedly to their equals ; 
and ſhould a' horſe know as much as a man, 1 
ſhould not defire to be his rider. 

Here I am obliged again to make a digreſſon; 
tho* I declare I never had a leſs mind to it than 
J have at this minute; but I ſee a thouſand rods 
in piſs; and the whole poſſe of diminutive pe- 
dants againſt me for affatting the Chriſt-croſs- 
row, and oppoling the very elements of litera 
ture. 

This is no panic fear; and the reader will not 
imagine my apprehenſions ill grounded, if he con- 
ſiders what an army of petty tyrants 1 have to 
cope with, that all either actually perſecute with 
birch, or elſe are ſolhciting for ſuch a preferment. 
For, if I had no other ::dverfaries than the ſtarv- 
ing wretches of both ſexes throughout the kings - 
dom of Great-Britain, that, from a natural anti? 
pathy to working, have a great diſtixe to their 
| preſent employment, and "perceiving within a. 
| much ſtronger” inclination to command, than ever 
they felt to obey others, think themſelves quali- 
fy 4, and wiſh from their hearts to be maſters and 
miſtreſſes of charity-ſchools, the number of my 
enemies would, by the moſt modeſt computation; 
amount to one knndred thonſand at leaft. 
Nethinks I hear them cry out, that a more dans 

gerous doQrine never was broach'd, and popery's 

a fool to it, and ask what brute 6f a Saracen it is 

that draws his ugly weapon for the deſtrustion of 
learning. It is ten to one but they'H indict me 

ſor endeavourinig, by inſtigation-of the prince of 
| darkneſs, to introduce into theſe -realms greater 

Ignorance and barbarity than ever nation was 
nged into by Goths and Vandals, fince the 
phe oy a a firlt appeared in the world. 

ny Whoever, 
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»66 tn efoy on charity” 
Whoever labours under the public odium has al. 


.- Ways crimes laid to his charge he never was guilty 


of: and it will be ſuſpected that I have had a hand 
3n obliterating the holy ſcriptures, and perhaps 
affirmed that it was at my requeſt that the ſmall 
bibles publiſhed by patent in the year 1721, and 
chiefly made uſe of in charity-ſchools, were thro! 
' Þadneſs of print and paper rendered illegible; 
| Which yet 1 proteſt I am as innocent of as the 
child unborn, But Tam in a thouſand fears; 
dhe more I conſider my caſe, the worſe 1 like i > 
and the greateſt comfort 1 have is in my fincere 
belief, that hardly any bedy will mind a word of 
what I ſay; or elſe, if ever the people ſuſpected 
That what I write would be of any weight to any 
conſiderable part of the ſociety, 1 ſhould-not have 
the courage barely to think on all the trades 1 
Mould diſoblige; and I cannot but ſmile when 
I reflect on the variety of uncouth ſufferings that 
would be prepared for me, if the puniſhment they 
weuld differently inflict upon me was cmblemati- 
eally to, point at my erime. For, if I was not 
faddenly ſtuck full of uſeleſs penknives up to the 
hilts, the company of ſtationers would certainly 
take me in hand, and either have me buried alive 
in their hall, under a great heap of primers and 
-books . they would not be able to ſell, or 
elſe ſend me up againſt tide to be bruiſed to death 
in a paper-milb that would be obliged to ſtand ſtill 
2 week upon my account. The ink-makers at 
the ſame time would, for the public good, offer 
0 choke me with aſtringents, or drown. me in the 
* Black liquor that would be left upon their hands; 
Which, if they join'd ſtock, might eaſily be per- 
| Am in leſs than a month : and if I ſhould e- 
Jeape u the cruelty of theſe united bodies, the re- 
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ſentment of a private monopoliſt would be as fax 
tal to me, and I ſhould ſoon ſind myſelf pelted — 
knock't o' th' head with little ſquat bibles claſp'd 
in braſs and ready arm'd for miſchief, that, cha- 
ritable learning ceaſing, would be fit for nothing 
but unopen'd to fight with, and exerciſes. truly 

olemic. I « ok Sts 29 ; Yai 
The digteſſion 1 ſpoke of jut new is not the 
fooliſh trifle that ended with, the laſt. paragraph, 
and which the grave critic, to whom all mirch ig 
vnſeaſonable, will think very impertinent; but A 
ſerious apologetical one I am going to make put 
of hand, to clear. myſelf from having any deſign 
againſt arts and ſciences, as ſome heads of col - 
leges, and other careful preſervers of human learns | 
ing might have apprehended, upon ſceing. . igno- 
rance recommended as - a; neceſſary ingrediegt.i in 
the mixture of civil ſociety. 

In the firſt place, I would have near the double 
the number of profeſſors in every univerſity of 
what there is now. Theology with us is gene- 
rally wel provided, but the two other faculties 
have very little to boaſt of; eſpecially phyſic.. Er 
very branch of that art ought to have two or: three 
profeſſors that would take pains to eommunicate 
their ſkill and knowledge to others. In public 
lectures a vain man has great opportunities to, ſex 
off his parts, but private inſtructions are more 
uſeful to ſtudents. Pharmacy, and the knowledge 
of the ſimples, are as neceſfary as; anatomy or 
the hiſtory of diſeaſes; -it is a ſhame that when 
men have taken their degree, and are by authority 
entruſted with the lives of the ſubject, they 
ſhould be forced to come to London to be ac - 
quainted with the materia medica, and the com- 
N 1 of medicines, and receive inſtructiona 
"> FRY | from 
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from others that never had univerſity education 
themſelves ;-it is certain that in the city I named, 
there is ten times more opportunity for a man to 
Improve himſelf in anatomy, botany, pharmacy, 
and the practice of phyſie, than at both univer- 
fties together. What has an oylſhop to do with 
filks ; or who would look for hams and pickles 
at a mercer's? Where things are well managed, 
Hoſpitals are made as ſubſervient to the advance- 
ment of ſtudents in the art of phyſic, as they are , 
to the recovery of health in the poor. £35 

Good ſenſe ought to govern men in learning as 
well as in trade: no man ever bound his ſon pren- 
tice to a goldfmith to make him a-linen-draper ; 
then why ſhould he have a divine for his tutor to 

become a lawyer er a phyſician ?* It · is true, that 

the languages, logic and philoſophy ſhould be the 
firſt ſtudies in all the learned profeſſions ; but there 
zs ſo little help for phyſie in our univerſities that 
are ſo rich; and where ſo many idle people are 
well paid "for eating and drinking, and being 
magnificently,” as welt as commodiouſly lodged, 
chat, dar books and what is common to all the 
three faculties, a man may as well qualify himſelf 
at Oxford or Cambridge to be a Turkey-merchant, 
as he can to be a phyſician : which is, in my. hum- 
dle opinion, a great fign that ſome part of the great 
wealth they de z t erer in; Jun 
28 it might be. 

Profeſſors ſhould, beſides their ipends FO 
them by the p public, have gratifications from every 
ſtudent they teach, that ſelf-intereſt, as well as emu- 
lation and the love of glory, might ſpur them on to 
hour and affiduity. When a man excels in any 
ene ſtudy or part of learning, and-is qualified to 
teach others, he ought to bo procured if. AY 
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will purchaſe him, without regarding what party, 
or indeed what country or nation he is of, whether 
black or white. Univerfities ſhould be public marts 
for all manner of literature, as your annual fairs, 
that are kept at Leipſick; Franefort and other 

s in Germany, are for different wares and 
merchandiſes, where no difference is made be- 
teen natives and foreigners, and which men re- 
fort to from all parts ef · the world with Wa i 
dom and equal privilege. * 

From paying: the gratiſications 1 ſpoke of I 
* excuſe all ſtadents: deſigned» for the mini- 
ſtry of the goſpel. There is no faculty ſo im- 
mediately: neoeſſary to the government of a na- 
tion as thatof Theology ; and as we ought to have 
great numbers of divines for the ſervice of. this i- 
ſand, I would not have the meaner people diſcoura- 
ged from bringing up their children{to-that function. 
For though wealthy men, if they have many ſons, 
ſometimes make one of them a clergyman, as we 
ſee even perſons of quality take up holy orders, 
and there are likewiſe people of good ſenſe, eſpe- 
cially divines, that, from-a prineiple of oradence, 
bring up their: ehildren to that profeſſion, - when 
they are morally aſfured they have friends or in- 
tereſt enough, and ſhall be able, either by a good 
fellowſhip at the univerſity, advowſons or other 
means, to procure. them a :livelihood : but theſe 
produce not the large number: of .divines that are 
yearly ordained, and for the bulk of the clergy 
we are indebted to another original. 
Among the middling people of all trades there 
are bigots who have a ſuperſtitious awe for a gown 
and caffock : of theſe there: are multitudes that feel 
an ardent deſire of having a ſon promoted to the 
W ofthe goipd, a th. what 
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is to become of them afterwards; and many a kind 
mother in this kingdom, without conſulting her 
own circumſtances, or her child's capacity, tranſ- 
ported with this laudable wiſh, is daily feaſting on 
this pleaſing thought, and often before her ſon is 
twelve years old, mixing maternal love with de- 
votion, throws herſelf into ecſtacies and tears of 
Aatisfaction, by reflecting on the future enjoyment 
ſhe is to receive from ſeeing him ſtand-in a pulpit, 
and with her own ears hearing him preach the 
word of God. It is to this religious zeal, or at 
leaſt the human frailties that paſs for and repreſent 
it, that we owe the great plenty of poor ſcholars 
the nation enjoys. For conſidering the inequality 
of livings, and the ſmallneſs of benefices up and 
down the kingdom, without this happy diſpoſition 
in parents of ſmall fortune, we could not poſſibly 
de furniſhed from any other quarter with proper 
perſons for the miniſtry, to attend all the cures of 
Fouls, ſo pitifully provided for, that no mortal 
could live upon them, that had been educated: in 
any tolerable plenty, unleſs he was poſſeſſed of 
real virtue, which is fooliſh and indeed injurious 
we fhould more expect from the cy" than we 
generally find it in the laity. = 

- The great care I would take to promote that 
part of learning which is more immediately uſeful 
to ſociety, ſhould not make me negle& the more 
curious and polite ; but all the liberal arts, and 
every branch of literature fnould be encouraged 
throughout the kingdom, more than they are, if 
my wiſhing could do it. In every county there 
ſould be one or more large ſchools erected at the 
public charge for Latin and Greek, that ſhould 
be divided into ſix or more claſſes, with particular 
maſters in each of them. The whole ſtipuld - 
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 nider the care and inſpettion of ſome men ef ler- 


ters in authority, who would not only be titular 
governors, but actually take pains, at leaſt twice 
a year, in hearing every claſs thoroughly exami- 
ned by the maſter of it, and not content themſelves 
with judging of the progreſs the ſcholars had made 
ſrom themes and other exerciſes that had n 
made out of their fight, 

At the ſame time I would diſcharge. and kinder | 
the multiplicity of thoſe petty ſchools that never 
would have had any exiſtence, had the maſters of 
them not been extremely indigent. It is a vulgar 
error that no body can ſpell or write-Engliſh well 
without a little ſmatch of Latin. This is upheld 
by pedants for their own intereſt, and by none 
more ſtrenuouſiy maintained than ſuch of them a8 


are poor ſcholars in more than one ſenſe. In the 


mean time it is an abominable falſhood: I have 
known and am ſtill acquainted with ſeveral, and 
ſome of the fair ſex, that never learned any Latin, 
and yet keep to ſtri orthography, and write ad» 


mirable good ſenſe; where on the other hand every 


body may meet with the ſeribblings of pretended 
ſcholars, at leaſt ſuch as went to a' grammar · ſchool 
ſor ſeveral years, that have grammar faults and 


are ill- ſpelr. The underſtanding of Latin thorough- 


ly is highly neceſſary to all that are deſigned for a- 


ny of the learned profeſſions, and I would have no 
gentleman without literature; even thoſe who are 
to be brought up attorneys, ſargeons and apothe- 
caries, ſhould be much better vers'd in that lan- 
guage than generally they are; but to youth who 


afterwards are to get a livelihood in trades and 


callings, in which Latin is not daily wanted, it is 
of no uſe, and the learning of it an evident loſs of 
juſt ſo much time and money as are beſtowed upon 


- 
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it: when men come into buſineſs, what was taugbe 

them of it in thoſe petty ſchools is either ſoon 
forgot, or only ſit to make them impertinent, and. 

often very troubleſome in company. Few men 
can forbear valuing themſelves on any knowledge 
they had once acquired, even after they have loſt 
it; and unleſs they are very modeſt and diſcreet, 
the undigeſted ſcraps which ſuch people commonly 
remember of Latin, ſeldom fail of -rendring them 
at one time e to thoſe 0 un 
derſtand ĩt . t Fr 

- Reading and writing 1 TY treat · as we do 
muſie and dancing, I would not hinder them, nor 
force them upon the ſociety: as long as there was 
any thing te: be got by them, there would be ma · 
ſters enongh to teach them; but nothing ſhould 
be taught · for nothing but at church: and here I 
would exclude even thoſe who might be deſigned 
for the miniſtry of the goſpel; for: if parents are 
O miſerably poor that-they. ean't afford their chil · 
dren theſe finſt elements of learning, it. is pe- 
_ dence in them to aſpire any further. 

1t would; encourage likewiſe the lower fort of 
| le-to ge their children this: part of education, 
1 they could ſee them preferred to thoſe of idle 
Fots: or: ſorry rake-hells, that neyer knew what it 
was to provide a rag for their-brats but by bepging.. 
But now when a boy er a girl are wanted for any 
mall ſervice, we reckon it a duty to empley our 

. eharity children before any other. The educati- 

en of them looks like a reward for being vicious 
and unactive, a benefit commonly beſtowed on pa- 

rents, who deſerve te be puniſhed for ſhamefully 
neglecting their families. In one place you may 
Hear a raſcal half drunk, damning himſelf, call for 
the other pot, and, as a LA reaſon for it, add, 
4 that 
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that” his boy is provided for in clothes, and has 
his ſchooling for nothing: in another you thall. 
ſee a poor woman in great neceſſity, whoſe child 
ie to be taken care of, becauſe herſelf is a lazy fut, 
and never did any thing to remedy her wants in 
good earneſt, but bewailing them at a jin-ſhop. 

If: every dody s children are well taught, who 
by their own induſtry can edueats them at our u- 
niverſities, there will be men of learning enough 
to ſupply this nation and fuch another; and read» 
ing, writing or arithmetic, would never be wante 
ing in the buſineſs that requires them, tho' none 
were to learn them but ſuch whoſe parents could 
de at the charge of it. It is not with letters as it 
is with the gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, that they may 
not be purchaſed with money; om bought wit, if 
ve believe the proverb, is none of the worſt. 

1 thought it neoeſſary to ſay thus much of earn 
ing, to obviate the clamonrs of the enemies to 
truth and · fair dealing, who, had 1 not ſo amply 
explained myſelf on this head, would have repre» 
ſented me as à mortal foe to all literature and uſes 
fal knowledge, and'a wicked advocate for-univers 
fal ignorance and ſtupidity. 1 ſhall now: make 
good my promiſe of anſwering what . I know the 
well-wiſhers to-charity-ſchools would object againſt 
me, by ſaying that they brought up the children 
under their care to warrantable and laborious 
trades, and not to idleneſs as I did inſinuate. 
ls have ſufficiently ſhewed alfeady, why going ts 

ſchool was idleneſs, if compared to working, and | 
exploded this ſort of education in the children of 
the poor, becauſe it incapacitates them ever after 
for downright labour, which is their proper pro- 
vince, and in: every civil ſociety a portion they 
ought not to a or WP at, if exacted from 
Ek _ 


* 
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them with diſcretion and humanity. What remains 
is, that I ſhould ſpeak as to their putting them out 
we trades; which I ſhall endeavour to demonſtrate 
to be deſtructive to the harmony of a nation, and 
an impertinent intermeddling with Whas. few of 
theſe governors know any thing of. 
In order to this let us examine into the nature 
of ſocieties, and what the compound ought to con- 
fiſt of, if we would raiſe it to as high a degree of 
frength; beauty and. perſection, as the ground we 
are to do it upon will let us. The variety of ſer- 
vices that are required to ſupply the luxurious and 
| wanton defires as well as real neceſſities ef man, 
with all their ſubordinate callipgs, is in ſuch a 
nation as ours prodigious 3 yet it is certain that, 
| tho' the number of thoſe ſeveral occupations be 
exceſſively great, it is far from being infinite : if 
you add one more than is required, it muſt be ſu- 
perfluous. If a man had a good ſtock and the beſt 
ſhop in Cheapſide to ſell turbants in, he would be 
ruined; and if Demetrius or any other ſilver-ſmith 
made nothing but Diana's ſhrines, he would not get 
his bread, now the worſhip of that goddeſs is out 
of faſhion. . As it is folly to ſet up trades that are 
not wanted, ſo what is next to it is, to encreaſe in 
any one unde the numbers beyond what are re- 
quired. As things are managed with us, it would 
de prepoſtergus to have as many brewers: as there 
are bak r as many woollen-drapers as there 
are ſhoemakers:* This proportion as to numbers 
in every trade finds itſelf, and is never better 
kept, than when no body meddles or interferes 
with it. 
people that have children to edncats that ouſt 
get their livelihood, are always conſulting and 
Ann what trade or calling they are to 
4 | bring 
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bring e t to; till they are fixed; and thouſands 
think on this that hardly think at all on any thing 
elſe, Firſt they confine themſelves to their circum- 
| ſtances; and he that can give but ten pounds with 
bis ſon mult not look out for a trade where they 
aſk an hundred with an apprentice ; but the next 
they think on is always which will be the moſt ads» 
vantageons ;z if there be a calling where at that 
time people are more generally employed than they 
are in any other in the ſame reach, there are pres 
ſently half a ſcore fathers ready to ſupply it with 
their ſons. Therefore the greateſt. care moſt com- 
panies have is about the regulation of the num- 
ber of prentices. Now when all. trades complain, 
and pettiajia juſtly, that they are overſtocked, you 
manifeſtly injure that trade, to which you add one 
member more than would flow from the nature of 
ſociety, Beſides, that the governors oh, charity« 
ſchools don't deliberate ſo much what trade is the 
beſt, but what tradeſmen they can get that will 
take the boys with ſuch a ſum ; and few men of 
ſubſtance and experience-will have any thing.to do 


with theſe childrea;- they are afraid of an hundred 


inconveniencies from the neceſſitous parents of 
them: ſo that they are bound, at leaſt moſt com- 
monly, either to ſots and neglectful maſters, or 
elſe ſuch as are very needy and don't care what 
decome of their prentices, after they have receiv- 
ed the money: by which it ſeems as if we ſtudied 
nothing more than to have a nen nurſery for 
charity- ſchooliss 

When all trades and andicrafty are over-fluck's; 
it is a certain ſign there is à fault in the manage 
ment of the whole; for it is impoſſible there ſhould 
be too many people, if the country is able to feed 
them. Are proviſions dear? whoſe fault is that, 
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28 long as you have ground untill'd and hands an- 
employ'dꝰ? But I ſhall be anſwered, that to increaſe - 
plenty, muſt at long run undo the farmer, or leſſen 
the rents all. over England: To which 1 reply, that 
what the huſbandman complains of moſt is what- 
would redreſs: the greateſt grievanee of farmers, 
gardeners and others, where hard labour is requi«- 
ted, and. dirty work to be done, is, that they can- 
not get ſervants for the ſame wages they uſed to 
have them at, The day - labourer grumbles at fixs 
teen pence to do- no other drudgery than what 
thirty years ago-his- grandfather did chearfully ſor 
half the money. As tothe rents; it is impoſ- 
ble they ſhould-fall whilſt yo u increaſe your num- 
ders, but the price of proviſi ons and all labour in 
general muſt fall with them if · nov before; and a 
man of a hundred and fiſty pounds a year has no 
reaſon to complain that his income is reduced 
to one hundred, if he can buy as much for that 
one hundred as before he · could: have done for 

two. 

There is no- intrinſie worth in money but what 
is alterable with the times; and whether a guinea 
goes for-twenty pounds: or for a ſhilling, it is (as 
J have already hinted before) the labour of the 
poor; and not the high and low value that is ſet 
on gold or ſilver, which all the comforts of life 
mult ariſe from. It is in our power to have a much 
greater plenty than we enjoy, if agriculture and 
ſſhery were taken care of, as they might be; but 
we are ſo little capable of increaſing our labour, 
that we have hardly poor enough to do what is ne- 

ſceſſary to make us ſubſiſt. The proportion of the 
ociety is ſpoiled, and the bulk of the nation, which 
ſhould every where conſiſt of labouring poor, that 


are unacquainted with every thing but their work, 
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is tos little for the other parts. In all buſineſa 
where downright labour is ſhun'd or over- paid, 
there is plenty of people, To one merchant your 
have ten book-keepers, or at leaſt pretenders ; and 
everywhere in the country the farmer wants hands. 
Aſk for a footman that for ſome time has been in 
gentlemen's families, and you'll get a dozen that 
are all butlers. You may have chamber-maids by 
the ſcore, but you cannot get 2 — extra- 
vagant wa 

No body will do the dirty avis waok; that can 
help it. I don't diſcommend them; but all theſe 
things ſhew that the people of the meaneſt rank 
know too much to be ſerviceable to us. Servants 
require more than [maſters and miſtreſſes can af- 
ford; and what madneſs is it to encourage them in 
this, by induſtriouſly increaſing at our coſt that 
knowledge which they will be ſure to make us pay 
for over again ! and it is not only that thoſe who 
are educated at our own expence. encreach upon 
us, but the raw ignorant country wenches and 
boobily fellows that can do, and are good for, no- 
thing, impoſe upon us likewiſe, The ſcarcity of 
ſervants occaſioned by the education of the firſt, 
gives a handle to the latter of advancing their 
priee, and demanding what ought only to be given 
to ſervants that underſtand their buſineſs, and have 
moſt. ob che good mmm be ee w 
chem. 


Theve is neplece. is the world hows there are 
more clever fellows to look at, or to do an errand 
than ſome of our footmen; but what are they good 
for in the main? the greateſt part of them are 
rogues and not to be truſted; and if they-are;ho- - 
neſt, half af. them are ſots, and ill get drunk three 


or four times a week. T he ſurly ones are generally 
N | quarrelſome 


» 
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| quarrelſome, and, -valuing their manhood beyon? 
all other conbditaridne; care not what 2mm ai they 
ſpoil, or what diſappointments they may occaſion, 
when their proweſs is in queſtion. Thoſe who are 
good-natured, are generally fad whore-maſters that 
are ever running after the wenches, and: ſpoil all 
the maid · ſervants they come near. Many of them 
xe guilty of all theſe vices, whoring, drinking, 
quarrelling; and yet ſhall have · all their faults over - 
looked and bore with, becauſe they are men of 
good mien and humble addreſs, that know how to 
wait on gentlemen; which is an unpardonable 


erer e in the ruin of 


—— — to any 
of theſe - failings; and underſtand their duty be- 
fides 5 but as theſe are rarities, ſo there is not one 
in ffry but what over- rates himſelf ; his wages 
muſt be extravagant, and you can never have done 
giving him; every thing in the houſe is his per- 

quiſite, and he won't ſtay with you unleſs his vails 
are ſufficient to maintain a midling family; 2 

to you had taken him from the ganghil, out of 

an hoſpital, or a priſon, you ſhall never keep him 
longer thai he ean make of his place what in his 
kigh eſtimation of himſelf he ſhall think he de- 
ſerves; nay, the beſt and moſt civilized, that never 
were ſaucy and impertinent, will leave the molt 
indulgent maſter, and, to get handſomely away, 
frame fifty excuſes, and tell downrightlies, as ſoon 
as they can mend themſelves. A man, who keeps 
an half crown or twelve · penny ordinary, looks not 
more for money from his cuſtomers than a foot - 
man does from every gueſt that dines or ſups witk 
His maſter; and J queſtion whether the one does 


_ou w_ think a ſhilling- or balf a crown, _ 
- 
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ding to the qualiy. of the perſon, his dene 


as the other... 
1 houſekeeper who cannot afford to make, mas 
ny entertainments, and does not often invite peo- 
ple to his table, can have no creditable. man- ſer- 
vant, and is ſorced to take up with ſome country 
booby or other aukward fellow, who will likewiſe 
zive him the flip as ſoon as he: imagines himſelſ 
fit for, any other ſervice, and is made wiſer by his 
raſcally companions. All noted eating · houſes and 
places that many gentlemen reſort to for diver- 
fon or buſineſa, more eſpecially, the preeincts oſ 
weltminſterrhall, are the great ſehools for ſervants, 
where the dulleſt fellows may have their under · 
ſtandings improved; and get rid at once of their 
ſtupidity and their innocence They are the ara · 
demies for footmen; where public. lectures are 
daily read on all ſeiences of low debauchery by 
the experienced profeſſors of them, and ſtudents 
are inſtructed in above ſeven hundred. illiberal arts, 
| how to. cheat, impoſe upon, and find ont the blind 
lide- of; their maſters, with ſo much application, 
that. in few years they become graduates in iniqus- 
ty. Young gentlemen and others that are not 
thoroughly verſed in the world, when: they. get 
ſuch knowing ſharpers in their ſervice, are com- 
monly indulging. above meaſure; and ſor fear of 
diſcovering their want of experience hardly dare 
to contradict or deny them any thing, which is 
often the reaſon that, by allowing them unreaſon 
able privileges, they expoſe their ignorance "_ 
they are moſt endeavouring to conceal it. 
Some perhaps will lay the things I — of 
to the charge of luxury, of which I ſaid that it 
could do no hurt to a rich nation, if the 3 
never did exceed the N but I don't think 


this 
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this imputation juſt, and nothing onght to be ſcor⸗ 
ed on the account of luxury, that is downright 
me effect of folly. A man may be very extrayz- 
gant in indulging his eaſe and his pleaſure, and 
render the enjoyment of the world as operoſe and 
expenſive as they can be made, if he can afford it. 
and at the fame time ſhew his good ſenſe in every 
thing about him: this he eannot be ſaid to do, if 
he induſtriouſly renders his people incapable of do · 
ing him that ſervice he expects ſrom them. is 
too much money, exeeſſive wages, and unreaſon · 
able vails that ſpoil ſervants in England. A man 
may have ſwe and twenty horſes in his ſtables 
without being guilty of folly, if it ſuits with the 
zeſt of his circumſtances ; but if he keeps but one, 

and overſeeds it to ſhew his wealth, he is a foo f 
for bis pains. Is it not madneſs to ſuffer that ſer- 
vants-ſhould take three and others five per cent. 
of what they pay to tradeſmen for their maſters, as 
is ſo well known to watchmakers and others that 
fell toys, ſuperfluous nicknacks, and other curio- 
ities, if they deal with people of quality _ fa- 
hionable gentlemen that are above telling their 
own money.? If they ſhould accept of a preſent 
when offered, it might be connived at; but it is an 
: unpardonable impudence that they ſhould claim it 
as their due, and contend for it if refuſed, Thoſe 
who have all the neceſſaries of life provided for, 


ean-have no occaſion for money but what does them 


hurt as ſervants, unleſs they were to hoard it up fot 
age or ſickneſs, which among our Skip- kennels is 
not very common, and even then it e them 
_ and inſupportable, 

I am credibly informed that A pared of foot 
men are arrived to that height of inſolence, as to 


have entered into a fociety together, and _ 
| aS 
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55 by which they. oblige themſelves not. to ſerve 
for leſs than ſuch a ſam, nor carry burdens, or 
any bundle or parcel above a certain weight, not 
exceeding two or three pounds, with other regu- 
lations directly oppoſite to the intereſt of thoſe 
they ſerve, and altogether deſtructive to the uſe 
they were deſigned for. If any of -them be-turn- 
ed away for ſtrictly adhering to the orders of this 
honourable corporation, he is taken care of till 
another ſervice is provided for him, and there is 
no money wanting at any time to commence and 
maintain a lau- ſuit againſt any maſter that ſhall 
pretend to ſtrike, or offer any other injury to his 
gentleman footman, contrary to the ſtatutes of 
their ſociety. If this be true, as I have reaſon 
to believe it is, and they are ſuffered to go on in 
conſulting and providing ſor their .own eaſe and 
conveniency any further, we may expect quickly 
to ſee the French comedy Le maitre le valet 
acted in good earneſt in moſt families, which, if 
not redreſſed in a little time, and thoſe 2 
increaſe their company to the number it is poſſible 
they may, as well as aſſemble when they pleaſe 
with impunity, it will be in their power to make 
a tragedy of it whenever they have a mind to't, 
But ſuppoſe thoſe apprehenſions ſrivolous and 
groundleſs, it is undeniable that ſervants in gene- 
ral are daily encroaching upon maſters and mif- 
treſſes, and endeavouring to-be more upon the le- 
vel with them. They not only ſeem ſollicitous 
to aboliſh the low. dignity of their condition, but 
have already conſiderably. rais'd it in the-common 
eſtimation from the. original meanneſs which - the 
public welfare requires they ſhould always-remain 
in. I don't fay that theſe things. are altogether 
owing to {aa there are other evils 
; they 
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they may be partly aſcribed to: London is tog 
big for the country, and in ſeveral reſpects we are 
wanting to ourſelves. But if à thouſand fault; 
were to concur before the inconveniencies could 
be produced we labour under, can any man doubt 
ho will ' conſider what I have ſaid, that charity. 
ſchools are acceſſory, or at leaſt that they are 
amore likely to create and e e — to leſſen 
or redreſs thoſe complaints? 

The only thing of weight then that can be ſaid 
in their behalf is, that ſo many thouſand children 
are educated by them in the Chriſtian faith, and 
the principles of the church' of England. To 
demonſtrate that this is not a ſufficient plea for 
them, I muſt defire the reader, as I hate repeti- 
tions, to look back on what I have ſaid before, 
to which I ſhall add, that whatever is neceſſary 
to ſal vation, and requiſite for poor labouring peo- 
ple to know concerning religion, that children 
learn at ſchool, may fully as' well, either by 
preaching or catechizing, be taught at church, 
from which, or ſome other place of worſhip, 1 
would not have” the meaneſt of a pariſh, that is 
able to walk to it, be abſent on Sundays. It is 
the Sabbath, the moſt uſeful day in ſeven, that is 
ſet apart for divine ſervice and religious exerciſe, 
as well as reſting from bodily labour; and, it 
is a duty incumbent on all magiſtrates to take 
particular care of that day. The poor more e- 
| ſpecially, and their children, ſhould be made to 
gc to church on it both in the fore and afternoon, 
becauſe they have no time on any other, By pre- 
cept and example they ought to be encouraged 
and uſed to it from their very infancy ; the wilful 
neglect of it ought to be counted ſcandalous ; and 
bod downright compulſion to what I urge "Tn 

ecm 
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Gem tod harſh, and perhaps impracticable, all 
diverſions at leaſt ought ſtrictly to be prohibited, 
and the poor hindred from every amuſement a» 
broad that might allure or draw them from it. 
Where this care is taken by the magiſtrates as 
far as it lyes in their power, miniſters of the go- 
ſpel may inſtil into the ſmalleſt capacities, more 


piety and devotion, and. better principles of vir- 


tue and religion than charity-ſchools ever did, or 
ever will produce; and thoſe who complain when 


they have ſuch opportunities, that they cannot 


imbue their pariſhioners with ſufficient knowledge 
of what they ſtand in need of as Chriſtians, with- 
out the aſſiſtance of reading and writing, are ei- 
ther very lazy, or very ignorant and undeſerying 
themſelves. _ n 

That the moſt knowing are not the moſt reli- 
gious, will be evident if we make a trial between 
people of different abilities even in this juncture, 
where going to church is not made ſuch an obli- 
gation on the poor and illiterate, as it might be. 
Let us pitch upon a hundred poor men, the firſt 
we can light on, that are above forty, and were 
brought up to hard labour from their infancy, ſuch 
as never went to ſchool at all, and always lived 
remote from knowledge and great towns: let us 
compare to theſe an equal number of very good 
ſcholars, that ſhall all have had univerſity educa- 
tion; and be, if you will, half of them divines, 
well verſed in philology and polemic learning; 


then let us impartially examine into the lives and 


converſations. of both, and I dare engage that 


among the fifſt, who can neither read nor write, 


we ſhall meet with more union and neighbourly 


love, leſs wickedneſs and attachment to the world, 
more content of mind, more innocence, ſinceri- 


ty, 
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ty, and other good qualities that conduce to the 
public peace and real felicity, than we ſhall find 
among the latter, where on the contrary we may 
be aſſured of the height of pride and infolence, 
eternal quarrels and diſſentions, irreconcileable 
hatreds, ſtrife, envy, calumny, and other vices 
deſtructive to mutual concord, which the illiterate 
labouring poor are hardly ever tainted with to any 
conſiderable degree. 

I am very well perſwaded, that what 1 bare 
ſaid i in the Jaſt paragraph will be no news to moſt 
of my readers; but if it be truth, why ſhould it 
be ſtifled, and why muſt our concern for religion 
be exernally made a cloke to hide our real. drifts 
and worldly intentions? Would both parties agree 
to pull off the maſk, we ſhould ſoon diſcover that 
whatever they pretend to, they aim at nothing fo 
much in charity-ſchools as to ſtrengthen their 
party, and that the great ſticklers for the church, 
by educating children in the principles of religion 
mean, inſpiring them with a ſuperlative venerati- 
on for the clergy of the church of England, and 
a ſtrong averſion and immortal animoſity againſt 
all that diſſent from it. To be aſſured of . this, 

we are but to mind, on the ene hand, what di- 
vines are moſt admired for their charity. ſermons, 
and moſt fond to preach them; and, on the other, 
whether of late years we "haves. had any riots or 
party ſcuffles among the mob, in which the youth 
of a famous hoſpital in. this city were not always 
the moſt forward ring- leaders. 

. The grand aſſerters of liberty, who are ever 
guarding themſelves, and Kirmiſhing againſt ar- 
bitrary power, oſten when they are in no danger 


bolt it, are, generally ſpeaking, not very ſuperſti- 


tous, nor ſeem to lay great ſtreſs on any 2 


gern apoſtleſhip : yet ſome of theſe likewiſe ſpeak 


up loudly for charity-ſchools, but what they en- 


from them has no relation to religion or ma». 


- rality ; they only look upon them as the proper 


means to deſtroy and diſappoiat the power of the 
prieſts over the laity. Reading and writing in- 
creaſe knowledge; and the more men know, a 
better they can judge for themſelves: and they 


imagine, that if knowledge could be rendered u- 


niverſal, people could not be Prieſt rid, Wen is 
the thing they fear the moſt. 


The firſt, I confeſs, is very 1 will get I 


their. aim. But ſure wiſe men that are not red 
hot for a party, or bigots to the prieſts, will not 
think it worth while to ſuffer ſo-many-inconveni- 

encies, as charity · ſchools may be the occaſion of, 
only to promote the ambition and power of the 

clergy.: To the other I would anſwer, that if all 

thoſe who are educated at the charge of their 

parents or relations, will but · think for themſelves, 

and refuſe to have their reaſon impoſed upon by. 
the prieſts, we need not be concerned for what 
the clergy will work upon the ignorant that have 

ne education at all. Let them make the moſt of 

them: conſideting the ſchools we have for thoſe: 
who can and do pay for learning, it is ridiculous 

to imagine that the aboliſhing of © charity-ſchools, 
would be a ſtep towards any nn chat er 
be prejudicial to the nation. 

I would not be thought cruel, ws am well ab. 
ſured if 1 know any thing of myſelf, that I abhor- 
inhumanity; but to be compaſſionate to exceſs: 
where reaſon forbids it, and the general intereſt. 


of the ſociety requires ſteadineſs of thought and 


reſolution, is an unpardonable weakneſs... I know! 
it t wi be. ever * 1 me, that it is barha, 
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rous the children of the poor ſhould have no op- 
portunity of exerting, themſelves, as long as Gotl 
has not debarred them from natural parts and ge- 
nius more than the ink this 
4s harder, than it is chat they ſhould not have mo- 
-ney, as long as they have the ſame inclinations to 
ſpend as others. Phat great and uſeful men have 
ſprung from - hoſpitals; 1 don't deny; but it is 
*Iikewife very probable, that when they were firſt 


-employ'd, many as capable as themſelves, not 


brought up in hoſpitals, were neglected, that with 
the ſame good fortune would have done as well as 
| Wy if. they had been made uſe of inſtead of 
There are meny exttiples of women 1 chat have 
-excelled in learning, and even in war; but this is 
no reaſon we ſhould bring them all up to Latin and 
Greek, or elſe military diſcipline, inſtead of needle- 
work ah houſewifry. But there is no ſcarcity of 
ſprightlineſs or natural parts among us, and no 
ſoil or climate bas human creatures to boaſt of 
better formed either inſide or outſide than this i- 
land generally produces. But it is not wit, genius 
or docility we want, but diligence, 7 e erer and 
—_ 
Abundance of hard and dirty labour is to * 
done; and coarſe living is to be complied with: 
where ſhall we find a better nurſery for” theſe ne- 
ceſſities than · the children of the poor? none cer- 
tainly are nearer to it, or ſitter for it. Beſides that, 
the things I called hardſhips, neither ſeem nor are 
ſuch to thoſe that have been brought up to them, 
and know no better. There is not a more con- 
tented people among us, than thoſe who work the 
hardeſt, and are the leaſt acquainted with the pomp 


And delicacies of the world. 


* 


Theſe 


Ig 
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' Theſe are truths” that are undeniable; yet I 


know few-people will be pleaſed to have them di- 


-yulged'; what makes them odious is an unreaſon- 


able vein of petty reverence for the poor, that runs 
through moſt multitudes, and more particularly in 


-this nation, and ariſes from a mixture of pity, folly 
and ſuperſtition. It is from a lively fenſe of this 
compound that men cannot endure to hear or ſee 
any thing faid or acted againſt the poor; without 
conſidering, how juſt the one, or inſolent the other. 
So a beggar mult not be beat tho' he ſtrikes you 
firſt, | Journeymen taylors go to law with their 
maſters, and are obſtinate in a wrong cauſe, yet 
they muſt be pitied; and murmuring weavers muſt 
be relieved, and have fifty filly things done to hu- 
mour them, tho' in the midſt of their poverty 
they inſult their betters, and on all occaſions ap- 
pear to be more prone to make holy- days anel 
riots than they are to working or ſobriety. 

This puts me in mind of our wool, which con- 
Gdering the poſture of our affairs, and the beha- 
viour of the poor, I fincerely believe ought not, 
upon any account, to be carried abroad: but if we 
look into the reaſon, why ſuffering it to be fetched 
away is fo pernicious, our heavy complaint and 
lamentations that- it is exported can be no preat 
credit to us. Conſidering the mighty and manifold 
hazards that muſt be run before it can be got off 
the coaſt, and ſafely landed beyond ſea; it is 
manifeſt that the foreigners, before they can work 
our wool, muſt pay more for it very conſiderably, 
than what we can have it for at home. Yet, not- 
vithſtanding this great difference in the prime coſt, 
they can afford to ſel] the manufactures made of 
it cheaper at foreign markets than ourſelves. This 
is he diſaſter we. groan under, the intolerable 
NS - milchicfy 


— 
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— miſchief, without which the exportation of [that 
commodity could be no greater prejudice to us 
than that of tin or lead, as long as our hands. 
were fully employed, and e hag? full wool to 
ſpare | 
There is no people yet come to higher perfoc- ; 
tion in the woollen manufacture, either as to diſ- 
tch or goodneſs of work, at leaſt in the moſt 
conſiderable branches, than ourſelves, ' and there- 
fore what we complain of can only depend on the 
difference in the management of the poor, between 
other nations and ours. If the labouring people 
in one country will work twelve hours in a day, 
and ſix days in a week, and in another they are 
employed but eight as in a day, and not above 
ſour days in a week, the one is obliged to have 
nine hands for what the other does with four. 
Zut if moreover the living, the feod and raiment, 
and what is conſumed by the workmen of the in- 
duſtrious coſts but half the money of what is ex- 
pended ameng an equal number of the other, the 
conſequence muſt be that the firſt will have the 
work of eighteen men for the ſame price as the 
other gives for the work of four, I would not 
inſinuate, neither do I think, that the difference 
either in diligence or neceſſaries of life between 
us and any neighbouring nation is near ſo great 
as what I ſpeak of; yet I would have it conſidered, 
that half of that difference and much leſs is ſuffi- 
cient to over · balance the n they wabopr | 
under as to the price of wool. | 
, | Nothing to me is more vide than that ho na- 
tion in any manufactory whatever can underſell 
their neighbours with whom they are at beſt but 
equals as to {kill and diſpatch, and the convenier- 


OL for working, more clpeciall y rhe the prime. 
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coſt of the thing to be manufactured is not in their 
favour, unleſs they have proviſions, and whatever 
is relating to their ſuſtenance cheaper, or elſe work- 
men that are either more aſſiduous, and will re- 
main longer at their work, or be content with a 


meaner and coarſer way of living than thoſe f 


their neighbours. This is certain, that where 
numbers are equal, the more laborious people are, 
and the fewer hands the ſame quantity of work is 
performed by, the greater plenty there is in a 


country of the neceſſaries for life, the more con- 
ſiderable and- the wr 53 that TY may render” 


Its; exports. __ 

It being granted then, chat abmicanes of work 
is to be done, the next thing which I think to be 
'likewiſe undeniable is, that the more chearfully it 
is done, the better, as well for thoſe that perform i itz 
as for tlie reſt of the ſociety; To be happy is to 
be pleaſed: and the leſs notion a man has of a bet- 
ter way of living, the more content he'll be with- 
his on; and on the other hand, the greater a 
man's knowledge and experience v in the world, 
the more exquiſite the delicacy: of his taſte, and 
the more conſummate judge he is of things in ge- 
neral, certainly the more difficult it will be to pleaſe- 
him. I would not advance any thing that is bar- 
barons or inhuman : but when a man enjoys him- 
ſelf, lavghs-and*fings; and in his geſture and be- 
haviour ſtrews me alk the tokens of content and 
fatisfaction, I pronounee him hoppy, and have not 
thing to-do with his wir or capacity. I never en- 
ter into the reaſonableneſs of his mirth, at leaſt 
Lought not to judge of it by my own ſeingard, 
and argue from the effect | which the thing that 
* ee would have upon me. At that 
rate a man that hates cheeſe muſt call me. fool 
1531397 N 3 bor 
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ntandum is as true in a metaphorical as it is in 
* literal ſenſe; and the greater the diſtance is: 
between people as to their condition, their cir- 
cCumſtances and manner of living, the leſs. capable 
they are of judging 91 one another 8 troubles and 
pleaſures. at: 
Had the nel ad mel e 3 
Jeave incognito to obſerve the greateſt king for a 
fortnight ;. tho! he might pick out ſeveral things 
he would like for himſelſ, yet he would find a great 
2 more, which, if the monarch and he were 
to change conditions, he would wiſh ſor his part 
to have immediately altered or redreſſed, and which 
with amazement he ſees the king ſubmia.to. And 
again, if the ſovereign. was ta examine the peaſant 
in the ſame manner, his labour would be infaffer- 
able, the dirt and ſqualor, his diet and amours,. 
his paſtimes and recreations, would be all. abomi- 
nable; but then what charms would he ſind in the 
other's peace of mind, the calmneſs and tranquil- 
lity of his ſoul? no neceſſity for: diſſimulation 
with any of his family, or feigned aſfection to his 
mortal enemies; no wife in a foreign intereſt, 
no danger to apprehend from his children; no 
plots to unravel, no poiſon. to fear; na popular 
ſtateſman at home, or cunning courts abroad, to 
manage; no ſeeming patziots- to bribe; no unſati- 
able favourite to gratiſy; no ſelfiſh, minidlry- to 
obey; no divided nation to pleaſe, ar fickle mob 
to humour, that would n and. interfere with his 
_ pleaſures, 
Was impartial 3 to be judge 8 os 
and real evil, and a catalogue made accor- 
dingly of the ſeveral delights and vexations diſſe - 


Ke to. be. aa both . I queſtion, 


whether: 
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Ane the condition of kings would be at all pre- 
ferable to that of peaſants, even as ignorant and 
laborious as I ſeem to require the latter to be. 
The reaſon why the generality of people would 
rather be kings than peaſants i is firſt owing to pride 
and ambition, that is deeply rivetted in human na- 
ture, and which to gratify we daily fee men under 
g90 and deſpiſe the greateſt hazards and difficulties. 
Secondly, to the difference there is in the force 
with which our affection is wrought upon, as the 
objects are either material or ſpiritual. Things 
that immediately ſtrike our outward ſenſes act 
more violently upon our paſſions chan what is the 
reſult of thought and the dictates of the moſt de- 
monſtrative reaſon and there is a much ſtronger 
diaſs to gain our liking or averfion inthe firſt than 
* is in the latter. 

Having chus demonſtrated that ber 1 urge 
could de no injury, or the leaſt d' munition of hap - 
ö ineſs to tlie poor, I leave it to the judicious read 

r, whether it is not more probable we ſhould-in- 
creaſe our exports by the methods T hint at, than 
by ſitting ſtill and damning and ſinking our neigh- 
dours for beating us at our own weapons; ſome. 
of them out-ſelling us in manuſactures made of our 
own product which they dearly purchaſed, others 
growing rich in ſpite of diſtance and trouble, by 
the fame fiſh which we neglect, cho; it is nn, to 
jump into our mouths. 

As by diſcouraging idleneſs with At ant desk 
neſs you may cotapel the poor to labour without 
force, ſo by bringing them up in ignorance you 
may inure them to real hardſhips without being e- 

er ſenſible themſelves that they are ſuch. By 
bringing them up in ignorance, I mean no mere, 
as I have hinted long ago, than that as to worldly 
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affairs their knowledge ſhould be confined within 
the verge of their wn occupations, - at leaſt that 
we ſhould not take pains to extend it beyond thoſe 
limits. When by theſe. two engines we ſhall have 
made proviſions, and conſequently. labour cheap, 
we mult infellibly ont. ſall our neighbours; and at 
-the ſame time increaſe our numbers. This is the 
noble and manly way of encountring the rivals of 
our trade, and by dint of: merit. autdloing them 
at foreign markets. 
\To allure the poor 1 make uſe of policy in 
0 caſes with ſucceſs. + Why ſhould we be ne⸗ 
.gle&ful of it in the moſt important point, when 
Aer make their boaſt that they. will not live as the 
poor of other nations? If we cannot alter their 
reſolution, why ſhould. we applaud the juſtneſs of 
their ſentiments againſt the common intereſt? I 
have often wondered formerly how an Engliſhman, 
that pretended to have the honour. and glory, as 
well as the welfare, of his- country at heart, nies 
take delight in the evening ta hear an idle tenant 
that owed him above a year's rent, ridicule the 

French for wearing wooden ſhoes, when in the 
morning he had had the mortiſication of hearing 
tbe great king William, that ambitious monarch as 
vell as able ſtateſman, openly own to the world, 
and, with grief and anger in his looks, complain 
of the exorbitant power of France. Yet I don't 
recommend wooden ſhoes, - nor do. the maxims.I 
would introduce require arbitrary power in one per- 
ſon. Liberty and property, I hope, may. remain 
ſecured, and yet the poor be better employed than 
they are, tho' their children ſhould. wear out their 
clothes by uſeful Iabour, and blacken them with 
country dirt far ſomething, inſtcad of tearing * 
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off their backs at play, aa ig: em with _ | 


ſor nothing- S484 


There is Hd 3 or Mw: Bone 8 | 


work, for a hundred thoufand poor more than we 
have in this iſland. To make every part of it uſs- 
ſul, andethe whole thoroughly inhabited, many 


rivers are to: be made navigable, canals to be cut 


in hundreds of places: ſome lands are to be 
drained and. ſecured from inundations for the ſu- 


ture: : abundance of barren ſbll ds to be made fer- 


tile, and thouſands of acres rendred more benefi- 
cial by: being made more acceſſible. ii. labort- 


bus omnia vendunt. - There is no: difficuty of 
this nature; that: labour and patience cannot ſur- 


mount. The higheſt; mountains may be thrown 
into their valleys that ſtand ready to receive them, 
and bridges might be laid here now we would not 
dare to think of it. Let: us look back on the ſtu · 
pendous works of the Romans, more eſpecially 
their high ways and aqueducts: let us confider 
in one view the vaſt extent of ſeveral of their roads, 
how ſubſtantial they made them, and what durati- 
on they have been of; and. in another, a poor tra- 
veller that at every ten miles end is ſtop'd by a 
turnpike, and dunn'd for a penny for mending the 
roads in the ſummer, with what every body knows 
will be * b the winter · thut —— is- ex. 
patter 
The convenieney of the: pubic a to 


de the public care, -and- no private intereſt of a 


town or a whole \county» fliould ever hinder the 
execution of a project or contrivance- that would 
manifeſtly tend to the improvement of the hole; 


and every member of the legiſſature, he knows 


his duty, and would chuſe rather to act like a wiſe 
wy than curry ne neighbours, will 
6 CH 2 prefer 
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prefer the leaſt benefit accruing to the whole king. 
dom to the molt. viſible n 15 7 * he 
erves ſo. 
We have * a6, eee ** . net- 
- ther ſtone nor timber to do any thing: and was 
the money that people give uncompell'd to beggars, 
who don t deſerve it, and what every houſekeeper 
is obliged to pay to the poor of his pariſh that is 
otherwiſe employed or ill- applied, to be put together 
every year, it would make a ſufficient fund to keep 
a great many thouſands at work. - Ldon't-ſay this, 
becauſe I think it practicable, but: only to ſhew 
that we have money enough to. ſpare to employ 
vaſt multitedes of labourers; ne ther ſtould we 
want ſa much for it as we perhaps might imagine, 
When it is talen for granted that à ſoldier, whoſe. 
ſtrength and vigour is to be kept up at leaſt as, 
much as any body's, can leave upon ſix pence a 
day, I can't conceive the neceſſity of giving the 
ęreateſt part of the year ſexteary and*eiglteen pence 
10 4. day-labourer. | 

The fearful and cautions: pants that; are ever 
| jealous of their:liberty, I'know.will-cry. out, That: 
where. the multitudes I ſpeak of ſhould be kept in 
conſtant pay, property and privileges would be 
precarious. But they. might be anſwered, that 
fire means might be ſound out, and ſuch am 
tions made, as to the hands in; witch to trult the. 
management and direction of theſe- labourers, that 
it would be impoſſible for the princa, or any. body 
elſe, to make an ill uſe of their numbers 
_ What I have ſaid in the four or five laſt para- 

graphs, I foreſee, will, with abundanee of ſcorn, 
de laugh'd at by many of my readers, and at beſt 
be call'd building caſtles in the air; but whether 
at! is my fault or An is a queſtion, When the 


public 
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public: ſpirit has left a nation, they not only loſe. 
their patience with it, and all thoughts of perſeve - 
| rance, but become likewiſe fo-narrow ſoul'd, that 
it is a pain for them even to think of things that- 
are of uncommon. extent, or require great length 2 
of time; and whatever is noble and ſublime in 
fach conjettures is counted chimericalæ Where 
deep ignorance is entirely routed and expell'd, and 
low learning promiſcuouſſy ſcattered on all the 
people, ſelf- Iove turns knowledge into cunning, 
and the more this laſt qualification prevails in any 
eountry the more the people will fix all their cares, . 
concern and application on the time preſent, with- 
out regard of what is to come after them, or hard- 
ly ever thinking beyond the next generation 
But as cunning, according to my lord Verulam, 
is but left-handed wiſdom, To:a prudent legiſlature 
ought to provide: againſt this diforder of che ſoci- 
ety as ſoon as the ſymptoms of it appear, among 
which the following are the molt obvious. Imagi- 
nary rewards are generally deſpiſed: every body is. 
for turning the penny and ſhort bargains : he that 
is diffident of every thing, and believes nothing but 
what he fees with his on eyes, is counted: the moſt . 
prudent, and in all their dealings men {ſeem to act 
from no other oe than that of * the devil take 
the hindmoſt”, © Tnſtead of planting oaks that 
wall require a hundred and fifty years before they 
are fit to be cut down, they build houſes with a 
deſign that they ſhall not ſtand above twelve or 
fourteen years. All heads run upon the uncer- - 
tainty of things, and the viciſſitudes of human af- - 
fairs. The mathematics become: the only valua- 
ble ſtudy, and are made uſe of in every thing, e- 
ven n where iis ridiculous 3 and men ſeem 1 to repoſe - 
N. * 20 
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no greater truſt in. providence than they would-in 
a broken: meret ant. 

It is the buſineſs of the e to ſupply the de- 
ſects of the ſociety, and take that in hand firſt 
which is moſt neglected by private perſons. Con- 
traries are beſt cured by contraries; and therefore 
as example is of greater efficacy than precept in 
the amendment of national failings, the legiſla- 
ture ought to reſolve upon ſome great undertakings 
that muſt be the work of ages as well as valt la- 
bour, ; and, canvince the world that they. did no- 
thing without an anxious regard to, their lateſt po: 
ſterity. - This will fx ar at leaſt help to. ſettle = 
volatile genius and fickle ſpirit of the kingdom, 
put us in mind that we are not born for. ourſelves 
only, and be a means of rendring men leſs diſtruſt- 
ſul, and inſpiring, them with a true love for their 
country, and a tender affection for the ground. it- 
{clf, than which nothing is more neceſſary to ag: 
ee a. nation. Forms af government may al- 
ter, religions, and even languages may change; 
but Greate Britain, or at leaſt, if that. likewiſe 
might loſe its name, the iſland itſelf. will. remain, 
and, in all human probability, laſt as long as any 
part of the globe. All, ages have ever paid. their 
Kind acknowledgments, to their . anceſtors for the 
| benefits derived from them; and a Chriſtian who 
enjoys. the multitude of fountains and vaſt plenty 
of water to be met with in the city of St Peter, is 
an ungrateful wretch if he never caſts a thankful 
| xemembrance on old Pagan Rome, chat took ſuck 
_ prodigious pains. to procure it. 

When this iſland ſhall. be cultivated; and every 
Inch of it made habitable and uſeful, and the whole 
the molt convenient and agreeable ſpot upon earth, i 
Ell the coſt and . Ja izour upon it will be glo- 
"mo 
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rouſly repaid by the incenſe of them that ſhall. | 


come after us: and thoſe who burn with the no- 
ble zeal and deſire after immortality, and took ſuch 


care to improve their cotntry, may reſt fatisfied,. "Sp 


that a thouſand and two thouſand years hence they. 
ſhall. live in the memory and everlaſting praiſes of : 
the-future ages that ſhall then enjoy it. 
Here I ſhould have concluded this rhapſody of 
thoughts: but ſomething comes in my head con- 
cerning the main ſcope and defign of this eſſay, 
which is to prove the neceſſity7there” is for a cer= 
tain pertion of i ignorance in a well-ordered ſociety : ** 
that I muſt not omit, becauſe by mentioning it - 
ſhall. make an argument on my ſide of what, if 1 
had not: ſpoke of it, might eaſily have appeared as 
a ſtrong objection againſt me. It is the opinion 
of moſt peeple, and mine among the reſt, that the 
moſt commendable quality; of the preſent. Czar of 
Muſcovy. is his unwearied-applicatien in railing his 
ſubjects from their native ſtapidity, and civilizing 
his nation: but then we muſt confider- it is what 
they ſtood. in need of, and that not long ago the 
greateſt part af them were next to brute beaſts, 
In proportion to the extent of his dominions and 
the multitudes he commands, he had not that num- 
ber or variety of tradeſmen and artificers which the 
true improvement of tho country required, and 
therefore was in the right in leaving no ſtone un» 
turned to. procure them. But what is that to us 
who labour under a contrary. diſeaſe? Sound po- 
lities are to. the ſocial body what the art of _ 
cine is to the natural z and no phyſici ould: trez 
à man in a lethargy, as if he was fiek for- want · of 
reſt, OT preſoribe 1 in. a dropſy What would-be admi- 
A in a diabetes. In ſhort, Ruſſia has too ſem 
knowing men, and Great Britain too many, * | 
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T* HE n of moraliſts and philoſophers 
: have hitherto agreed that there could be 
_ no virtue without ſelf-denjal;- but a. late author, 
Who is now much read by men of ſenſe, is of a 
contrary opinion and imagines that men without 
any trouble: or violence upon themſelves may be 
naturally virtuous. He ſeems to: require and ex- 
pect goodneſs in his ſpecies, as we do a ſweet taſte 
in grapes and China oranges, of which, if any of 
them are ſbure, we boldly pronounce that they are 
not come to that perfection their nature is capable 
of. This noble writer, (for it is the lord Shaſtsbury 
I mean, in his characteriſtics) faneies, that as man is 
made for ſociety, ſo he ought to be born with a 
feind affection to the whole, of which he is a part, 
and a propenſity ' to-: ſeek the welfare of it. In 
purſuance-of this ſuppoſition, he calls every action 
performed with regard to the public-good, virtuous; . 
and all ſelfiſhneſs, wholly exdluding ſuch a regard, 
vicè. In reſpect to our ſpecies he looks upon vir- 
tue and vice as permanent realities that muſt ever 
be the ſame in all countries and all ages, and ima- 
| mou that a man of ſound. underſtanding, by fol-- 

| lowing 
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lowing the rules of good ſenſe, may.not only ſind 
aut that pulchrum & boneſtum both in morality 
and the. works of art and nature, but likewiſe go» 
vern himſelf by his reaſon with as much eaſe and: 
readineſs: as a good rider. manages a Nee N 
horſe by the bridle. 

The attentive vader; who peruſed the. beds. 
going part. of this book, will ſoon perceive that two: 
ſyſtems cannot be more oppolite than his lordſkip's . 

and mine. His notions I confeſs are generous 

and reſined : they are a high compliment to hu- 
man- kind, and capable by che help ofa little en- 
_ thufiaſm. of inſpiring us. with the moſt noble ſen=- 
_ ments concerning the dignity, of. our exalted na- 
ture: what pity it is that they are not true! I would. 
not advance thus much if-1 had not already demon 
ſtrated. in almoſt every page of this treatiſe, that 
the ſolidity of them is inconſiſtent wirb our, dailx. 
experience. But to leave not the leaſt ſhadow of 

an objection that might be made unanſwered, I. 

deſign to. expatiate on. ſome things which hitherts. 

I: have but ſlightly touched upon, in order to con: 

vince the reader, not only that the good and ami: 

able qualities of man are not thoſe that make him 
beyond other animals a ſociable creature; but 
moreover that it would beutterly.impoſible, either: 
to raiſe any multitudes: into a populous, rich and. 
flouriſhing natian, or when ſo rais d, to keep and 
maintain them in that condition, without the aſſiſt - 
ance of, what we call evil boch natural and moral. 
The betterito- perform. what: I have undertaken, 

. ſhall previouſly examine into the reality of the 

pulchrum-& haneſtaum, the: To naw that the an-- 

tients have talked of ſo much. The meaning of this 
is to diſcuſs, whether there be a real worth and 
excellency 1 in. od acl eminence of one above 

=_ anather; 3 
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another; which every body will always: agree te 
that well underſtands them; or that there are few 
things, if. any, that have the ſame eſteem paid 
them, and which the- ſame judgment — up- 
on in all countries and all ages. When we firſt ſet 
out in queſt of this intrinſic worth, and find one 
thing better than another; and a third: better than 
that, and ſo on, us begin to entertain great hopes 
of ſueceſs; but when we meet with ſeveral 1 
that are all.very-good or all very bad, we are puz- 
zled. and; agree not always with ourſelves, much 
leſs with others. 'There are different faults as well 
as beauties that, as modes: and faſhions alter and 
men vary in their taſtes and humours, will be diß⸗ 
No” admired. or diſapproved ii 
Judges of painting will never beer de ops 
nion, When a fine picture is compared to the dawb- 
ing of a novice; but how ſtrangely have they dif- 
fered as to the works of eminent [maſters ! There 
are parties among connoiſſeurs, and few of them 
agree in their eſteem as to ages and countries: and 
the beſt pictures bear not always the beſt prices 
a noted oxiginal will be ever worth more than any 
copy that can be made of it by an unknown 
hand, tho it, ſhould be better. The value that 
is ſet on paintings depends not only on the name 
of the maſter, and the time of his age he drew 
them in, but likewiſe in-a great meaſure on the 
ſcarcity of his works, but, what is ſtill more un- 
reaſonable, | the quality of the perſons in whoſe 
poſſeſſion they are, as well as the length of time 
they have been in great families; and if the. Car- 
toons now at Hampton- court were done hy a leſs 


F famous hand than that-of Raphael, and had a pri- 


vate perſon for their owner, who would be forced 
el . they would never yield the _—_—_ 
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| of the money which with all their graſs: faults 
they are now eſteemed to be worth. 
Notwithſtanding all this, I will readily own, that 
the judgment io be made of painting might ber 
come of univerſal certainty, or at leaſt leſs * 4 
able and precarious than almoſt any thing elſe: 
reaſon is plain ;. there is a ſtandard to go by, — 
always remains the ſame. Painting is an imitation 
of nature, a copying of things which men have 
every where befoxe them. My good humoured 
reader I hope will forgive me, if thinking on this 
glorious invention, I make a reflexion a little out 
of ſeaſon, tho very much conducive to my main 
deſign ; which is, that valuable as the art is I ſpeak 
of, we are beholden to an imperfection in the 
chief of our ſenſes for all the pleaſures and raviſh- 
ing delight we receive from this happy deceit. . I 
ſhall-explain myſelf, Air and ſpace are no objects 
of ſight; but. as, ſoon. as. we can ſee with the lea(t 
attention, -we obſerve that. the bulk of the things 
we ſee is leſſened by degrees, as they are further 
remote from us, and nothing but experience gain d 
ſrom theſe obſervations can teach us to make any 
tolerable gueſſes at the diſtance of things. If one 
born blind ſhould. remain ſo till twenty, - and then 
be ſuddenly bleſſed with ſigbt, he would be ſtrange- 
y puzzled, as ta the difference of diſtances, and 
took able immediately. by his. eyes alone to de- 
termine which was neareſt to him, a poſt almoſt 
within the reach af his ſtick, or a ſteeple that 
ſhould be half a mile off. Let us look as narrowly 
as we can upon a bole. in a wall, that has nothing 
but the open air behind it, and we ſhall not be 
able to ſee otherwiſe, but that the ſky. fills up. the 
vacuity, and is as near us as the hack part, of the 
n that eien the ſpace; where they axe 
| ver 
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wanting, © This circamſtanice, not to call it a de- 


fe& in our ſenſe of ſeeing,” makes us liable to be 
impoſed upon, and every thing, but motion, may 
oy art be repreſerited to us on a flat in the ſame 
Tanner as we ſee them in life and nature. If a 
man had never ſeen this art put into practice, a 
looking-glaſs might ſoon convince him that ſuch a 
thing was poſſible; and I eannot help#thinking but 
that the reflexions from very ſmooth and well- po- 
liſhed bodies made upon our eyes, muſt have given 
the firſt handle to * inventions of Nene and 
painting, © 

In the works of: A _ and excellency 
are as uncertain': and even in human creatures. 
what is beautiful in one country is not ſo in ano- 
ther, | How whinficab is the floriſt in his choice! 
ſometimes the tulip, ſometimes the auricula, and. 
at other times the carnation ſhall engrofs his 
eſteem, and every year a new flower in bis jndg- 
ment beats all the old ones, tho! it is much inferior 
to them both in colour and ſhape. Three hun- 
dred years ago men were ſhaved as cloſely as they 
are now: ſince that they have wore beards, and 
cut them in vaſt variety of forms, that were all as. 
becoming when faſhionable as now they would be 
ridiculous. How mean and comically a man looks, 
that is otherwiſe well dreſſed, in a narrow- brim d 
hat when every body wears Died ones; and again, 
How monſtruous is a very great hat, when'the other 
extreme has been infaſhion for a conſiderable time? 
Experience has tauęim us, that theſe modes ſeldom 
_ aft above ten or twelve years, anda man of three- 
© Kore mult have obſerved five or ſix revolutions of 
them at leaſt ; yet the beginnings of theſe changes, 
tho' we have ſeen ſeveral, ſeem always uncouth,. 


Tough are eee * whenever they return, 
What 
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What mortal can decide which is the handſomeſt, 
abſtract from the mode in being, to wear great but- 
tons or ſthall ores ? The many ways of laying out 
a garden judiciouſſy are almoſt innumerable, and 
what is called beautiful in them varies” accor- 
ding to the different taſtes of nations and ages. 
In- graſs plats; knots and parterres a great diverſity 
of — is generally agreeable; but a round'may 
be as pleaſing to the eye as a fquare': an dual can- 
not be more ſuitable to one place than it is poſſible 
for a triangle to be to another; and the'pre-emi- 
nence an octogon has over an hexagon is no greater 
in tigures, _ at hazard ſales a n 
a0 chances. | 
Churches, ever ſince Chritians ve een able 
to wi bund them reſemble the form of à eroſs, with 
the upper end pointing toward the Eaſt; > al an 
architect, here there is room, and it dan be con- 
veniently done, who ſhould. neglect it, would be 
thought to have committed an unpurdenable fault: 
but it would be fooliſh to expect this of a Turkiſh 
moſque or a Pagan temple. - Among the many be- 
neſicial laws that have been made 1 hundred 
years, it is nat eaſy io name one of greater utility, 
and at tlie fame time more exempt: from all incon- 
veniencies, than that which has regulated the dreſ= 
ſes of the dead. Thoſe who were old enough te 
take notice of things when that act was made, and 
are yet alive, maſt. remember the general elamour 
that was made againſt it At feſt nothing could 
be more ſliocking to thouſands of people than that 
they were to be buried in woollen; and the only. © 
thing that made that law ſupportable was, that | 
there was room left for people of ſome faſhion” _ 
indulge their weakneſs without extravaganey; co 
6deringthe other expeaces. of funerals where mak 
* i ming 
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ning is given to ſeveral, and rings to à great many. 
he benefit that accrues to the nation ſrom it is 
& viſible that nothing ever could be ſaid in 26D" 
to condemn it, which in few years made the hors 
ror conceived againſt, it leſſen every day. I ob- 
ſerved then that young people who had ſeen but 
w in their coffins did the ſooneſt ſtrike in with the 
innovation; but that thoſe who, when. the act was 
made, had buried many friends and relations re: 
mained averſe to it the longeſt, and I remember 
many that oh could be reconciled to it to their 
dying day. By this time burying in linen being 
_ almoſt . it is the general opinion that no- 
thing could be more decent than woollen, and the 
preſent manner of dreſſing a corps: which ſhews 
that our liking or diſliking of things chiefly de» 
pends. on mode and cuſtom, and the precept and 
example of our betters, and ſuch whom one way 
or other we think to be ſuperior. to us. 
In moxals there is no greater certainty. Plura- 
liy of vives is odious among Chriftians, and all 
the wit and learning of a great genius in defence 
of it has been rejected with contempt: but poly- 
gamy is not ſhocking to a Mahometan. What men 
have learned from their infancy enſlaves them, and 
the force of cuſtom warps nature, and at the ſame 
time imitates her in ſuch a manner, that jt is often 
difficult to know which of the two we are influen · 
ced by. In the Eaſt. formerly ſiſters married bro- 
_ thers, and it was meritorious for a man to:marry 
it is certain that, whatever horror we conceive at 
the thoughts of them, there is nothing in nature 
tepugnant againſt them, but What is built upon 
mode and cuſtom. A religious Mahometan. that 
; | | ten 
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osten ben people drunk, may receive as great an 
averſion againſt wine, as another with us of the 


leaſt morality and education may have againſt y- | 


ing with his ſiſter, and both imagine that their 
antipathy proceeds from nature. Which is the beſt 


religion? is a queſtion that has cauſed more miſ- 
chief than all other queſtions together. Aſc it at 


Peking, at Conſtantinople, and at Rome, and you'll 
receive three diſtin& anſwers extremely different 
from one another, yet all of them equally poſitive 
and peremptory. Chriſtians are well aſſured of the 
falſity of the Pagan and Mahometan ſuperſtitions : 
as to this point there is a perfect union and con- 
cord among them; - but enquire of the ſeveral ſects 
they are divided into, Which is the true chureh of 


ba 


Chriſt ? and all of them will tell you it is theirs,” 
and, to convince you, go together by the ears. 


It is manifeſt then that the hunting after this 
pulchrum & honeſtum i is not much better than a 
wild-gooſe' chace that is but little to be depended” 
upon: but this is not the greateſt fault I find with 
it. The imaginary notions that men may be vir- 
wous without ſelf-denial are a vaſt inlet to hypo- 
criſy, which being once made habitual, we muſt 
not only deceive others, but likewiſe become alto- 
gether unknown to Siehe ; and in an inſtance 
Jam going to give, it will appear how, for want 
of duly examining himſelf,” this might happen to a 
perſon of quality of parts and erudition, one every 
way — ayrngs, 1 | author of the nnn 

A man hat has! been brought * in eaſe _ 
affiiencs, he is of a quiet indolent nature, learrs 
to'ſhun every thing that is troubleſome, and chuſes 
to curb his paſſions, more becauſe of the inconve- 


niencies that ariſe from” the eager purſuit after 


1 | pleaſure, 


- o | 
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pleaſure, and; the yielding to all the demands of 


aur inclinations, than any diſlike he has to ſenſual 
enjoyments 3 and it is poſſible, that a perſon. edu- 

cated under a great philoſopher, who was a mil 
Fs good · natur d as well as able tutor, may in 
ſuch happy circumſtances have a better opinion 
of his inward ſtate than it really deſerves, and be- 
lieve himſelf virtuous, , becauſe his paſſions ly dor- 
mant. He may form ſine notions of the ſocial vir- 
tues, and the contempt of death, write well of 
them in his cloſet, and talk eloquently of them 
in company, but you ſhall never catch him fight- 
30g for his country, or labouring to retrieve any 
national loſſes. A man, that deals in Metaphyſics 
may, eaſily throw bimſelf into an enthuſiaſm, and 


| really believe that he does not fear death whilſt it 


remains out of ſight. But ſhould he be aſked, 
Why, having this intrepidity either from nature, or 


acquired by philoſophy, he did not follow arms 


when his country was involved in war ; or when 
he ſaw the nation daily robbed by thoſe at the 


helm, and the affairs of the exchequer. perplexed, 


why he did not go to court, and make uſe of all 
his friends and interefl to be a lord treaſurer, that 
by his integrity and wiſe management he might 
reſtore the public credit; it is probable he would 
anſwer. that he lov'd retirement, had no other am- 
dition than to be a good man, and neyer aſpired 
to have any ſhare in the government, or that he 
hated all flattery and ſlaviſh attendance, the in- 
ſincerity of courts and buſtle of the e 1 
am willing to believe him: but may not a man of 
an indolent temper and unactive ſpirit ſay, and be 
fincere in all this, and at the ſame time indulge his 
appetites without being able to ſubdue them, tho' 
his duty ſummons him to it. Virtue conſiſts in 

„5 action, 


and kind afſection to his ſpecies, and by his biriia 
or quality can claim any poſt in the publie manage 
ment, onght not to fit ſtill when he can be ſer- 
viceable, but exert himſelf to the utmoſt for the 
good of his ſellow ſubjects. Had this noble per- 
ſon been of a warlike genius or a boiſterous tem- 


ma of life, and preached a quite contrary doctrine: 
for we are even puſhing our reaſon which way ſo- 
ever we fee] paſſion to draw it, and ſelf. love pleads 
to all human creatures for their different views, 
ſill fornifhing every individual with arguments to 
juſtify their inclinations,” © -- 

That boaſted middle way, and decks ans 
-recommended in the characteriſtics, are good for 
-nothing but to breed drones, and might qualify 2 
man for the ſtupid enjoyments of a monaſtic life, 
or at beſt” a country juſtice of peace, but they 


ſtir him up to great atchievements and perilous un- 
dertakings. Man's natural love of eaſe and idle - 
neſs, and proneneſs to indulge his ſenſual pleaſures, 

are not to be cured by precept: his. ſtrong habits 


greater violence, Preach- and demonſtrate” to a 
coward the unreaſonableneſs of his fears, and you 
will not make him valiant, more than you can 
make him taller by: bidding him to be ten foot 
high; whereas the ſecret to raiſe courage, as 


ble. | 
Thi er u db to the ſtrongeſt when we ars 
in our preateſt vigour and our appetite is wy 
when we are ſharp-ſighted, quick of Haring, and 


becauſe 
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per, he would have choſe another part i in the dra - 


would never fit him for labour and aſſiduity, or 5 


and inclinations can only be ſubdued by paſſions of 


bave made it * in remark (R) is almoſt infal- 


—_ part os ha its office. The . is plain}, 
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becauſe then life-is "moſt Helicioue and ourſelves 

maſt capable of - Hew comes it then 

that a man of honour ſhould ſo eaſily accept of a 

challenge, tho'-at thirty and in perfect health? 

it is his pride that conquers his fear; for when his 
pride is not concerned, this fear will appear moſt 


e e If he ie not uſed to the ſen let him 
but be in à ſtorm, or, if be never was ill before, 


have but a ſore throat or à ſlight fever, and he'll 


ſhew a thouſand anxieties, and in them the ineſti- 


mable value he ſets on liſe. Had man been natu-, 
tally humble, and proof apainſt flattery, the poli· 
tician could never have had his ends, or known 
what to have made of him. Without vices the 
excellency of tlie ſpeeies would have ever re- 
mained undiſcovered; and every worthy that has 


made himſelf famous in the world is a A evi- 


ane againſt this amiable ſyſtem. 
If che courage of the great Mecedonien: came 


up to-diſtration when he fought alone againſt a 
whole gariſon, his-madneſs was not leſs .when he 
fancied himſelf te be a god, or at leaſt doubted 
whether he was or not; and as ſoon as we make 
this reflexion, we diſcover both the paſſion, and 


the extravagancy of it, that buoy'd up his ſpirits 


in the moſt imminent dangers, and carried him 
through. uns —_ and en he e 

unte, . Fg 

There — was: ins world: a tigers exam* 

ale of an able and compleat migiſtrate than Cicero: 

when I think on his care and vigilance, the real 

hazards he ſlighted, and the pains he took for the 
ſaſety of Rome; his wiſdom and fagacity in de- 

tecting and diſappointing the ſtratagems of the 

boldeſt and moſt ſubtle conſpirators, and at the 


kauen time on his love. to literature, arts and ſci> 
ences, 


(OED 1 


endes, his capacity in metaphyſics, the juſtneſs of 
his reaſonings, the force of his eloquence, the 
politenefs of his ſtyle, and the gentbel ſpirit that 
runs thro' his writings; when! I think, I ſay, on 
all theſe things together, I am ſtruck with amaze- 
ment, and the leaſt I can ſay of him is, that he was 
x prodigious man. But when I have ſet the many 
good qualities he had in the beſt light, it is as 
evident to me on the other fide, that had his va - 
nity been inferior to his greateſt exvellency, the 
good ſenſe and knowledge of the world he was 
ſo eminently poſſeſſed of could never have let him 
be ſuch a fulſome as well as noiſy trumpeter, as 
he was, of his own praiſes, or ſuffered him, rather 
than not proclaim his on merit, to make averſe 
that a ſchool- boy would have been __ d at for, | 
0 fortunatam, 880." 9 TEST: 
How ſtrict and ſevere was the 3 E aid 
Cats; how ſteady} and unaffected the virtue of that 
grand-aſſerter-of Roman liberty! but though the 
equivalent this Stoic enjoyed, for all the ſelf-denial 
and auſterity he practiſed, remained long conceal- 
ed, and his peculiar modeſty! hid from the world, 
and perhaps himſeif, a vaſt while the frailty of his 
heart that forced him into heroiſm, yet it was 
brought to light in the laſt ſcene of his life, and 
by his ſuicide it plainly: appeared that he was go - 
verned by a tyrannical power ſuperior to the love . 
of his country, and that the implacable hatred 
and ſuperlative envy he bore to the glory, the 
real greatneſs and perſonal merit of Cæſar, had — 
a long time ſwayed all his actions under the. moſt 
noble pretences. Had not this violent motive over- 
ruled his conſummate prudence, he might not only 
have faved himſelf, but likewiſe moſt of his friends 
that 'were ruined by the loſs WER amb woukb-in, 
Vor. I. „ all 
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all probability, if he could haye ſtooped to it, been 

the ſecond man in Rome. But he knew the beads: | 
leſs mind and unlimited generoſity of the victor, 

it was his clemency he feared; and therefore choſe 
death becauſe it was leſs terrible to his pride than 
the thought of giving his mortal foe ſo tempting 
an opportunity of ſhewing the magnanimity of his 
ſoul, as Cæſar would have found in forgiving ſuch 

an inveterate enemy as Cato, and offering him his 
Friendſhip 3 and which: it is thought. by the judi- 
cious, that penetrating as well as ambitious con · 

queror would not n _ 1 the hey had dared 

to line. 0 cmd vii; 

Anothas git to prove the kind A0 
and real affection we naturally have for our ſpecies, 
is our love of company; and the averſion men 
that are in their ſenſes generally have to ſolitude, 
beyond other-creatures, - This bears a fine gloſs 
in the characteriſtics, cad: is ſet off in very good 
language to the beſt advantage: the next day 
after I read it firſt, I heard abundance of people 
cry freſh herrings, which with the reflexion on 
che vaſt ſhoals of that and other fiſh that are 
caught together, made me very merry, tho? I was 
alone: but as I was entertaining myſelf with this 
contemplation, came an impertinent idle fellow, 
whom I had the misfortune to be known by, and 
aſked me how I did, tho' I was and dare ſay look - 
ed as healthy, and as well as ever I was or did in 
my liſe. What 1: anſwered him 1 forgot, but re- 
— — that 1 could not get rid of him in a good 
while, and ſelt all the uneaſineſs my friend Ho - 
7 wy reger F. . e weren the-like 
nature. 

I would have no ſagacicus critic pronounce me 
3- 4 mn haber u this ſhort ſtory; "whoever be 
I 0 ad is 
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is very much miſtaken, I am a great lover of 
company; and if the reader is not quite tired with 
mine, before I ſhew the weakneſs and ridicule of 


that piece of flattery made to our ſpecies, and 
which I was. juſt now ſpeaking of, I will give him 


a deſcription of the man I would chuſe for con- 


verſation, with a promiſe that before he has finiſh- 
ed what at firſt he might only take for a digreſſion 
foreign to my purpoſe, he ſhall find the uſe of it. 


By early and artful inſtruction he ſhould be tho- 


roughly imbued with che notions of honour and 
ſhame, and have contracted an habitual averſion 
to every thing that has the leaſt tendency to im- 
pudence, rudeneſs or inhumanity. He ſhould be 
well verſed in the Latin tongue, and not ignorant 
of the Greek, and moreover underſtand one or two 
of the modern languages beſides his own. He 
ſhould not only be acquainted with the faſhions and 


cuſtoms of the antients, but thoroughly ſkilled in 


the hiſtory of his own country, and the manners 


of the age he lives in. He ſhould, beſides litera- 
ture, haye ſtudied ſome uſeful ende or other, ſeen 


ſome foreign courts and univerſities, and made the 


true uſe of travelling. He ſhould, at times, take 
delight in dancing, fencing, riding the great horſe, 
and knowing ſomething of hunting and other 
country ſports, without being attached to any, 
and he ſhould treat them all as either exerciſes for 
health, or diverſions that ſhould never interfere 
with buſineſs, or the attaining to more valuable 
qualifications. | He ſhould have a ſmatch of geo- 
metry and aſtronomy, as well as anatomy and the 
economy of human bodies. To underſtand mu- 
fic ſo as to perform, is an accompliſhment, but 


there is abundance to be ſaid againſt it, and inſtead 


oe: it 1 would have him know ſo much of drawing 
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2s is required to take a landſkip, or explain one's 


meaning of any form or model we ſhould deſcribe, 
dut never to touch a pencil. He ſhould. be very 


early uſed to the company of modeſt women, and 
never be a fortnight without een with the 
Ladbes. 0 ä 

Groſs vices, as a whoring, gaming, 
drinking and -quarrelling, I won't mention; even 
the meaneſt education guards us againſt them ; 1 


wonld always: recommend to him the practice of 


virtue; but I am for no voluntary i ignorance, in a 
genileman, of any thing that is done in- court or 
city. It is impoſſible a man ſhould be perfect, and 
therefore there are: faults. I would connive at, if I 
could not prevent them; and. if between the years 


ef nineteen and three and twenty, yeuthful heat 


ſhould ſometimes,get ibe better of his chaſtity, ſo 


it -was done with eaution; ſhould he, on ſome ex- 


traordinary occaſion, overcome by the preſſing ſo- 


| licitations«of jovial friends, drink more than was 
conſiſtent with ſtrict ſobriety, ſo he did it. very ſel- 


dom, and found it not to interfere with his health 


or temper; or if by the height of his metal and 


great provocation, in a juſt cauſe, he had been 
drawn into a quarrel, which true wiſdom and a 


leſs ſtri& adherence to the rules of honour might 


have declined or prevented, ſo it never befel him 
above: once; if I ſay he ſhould have happened to 


| be guilty of theſe things, and he would never ſpeak, 


much leſs brag of them himſelf, they might be 
pardoned, or at leaſt over · looked at the age I na- 


by ya ed, if he left off. then and continued diſcreet for 


ever after. The very diſaſters of youth have 


_ ſometimes frightened gentlemen into a more ſtea- 
dy prudence, than in all probability they would 


ever have en, 0 without them. To 
- "Rep 


nature of ſociety, Jeß⸗ 
keep him from tarpirude and things thit are 0. 
penly ſcandalous, there is nothing better than 
to procure him free acceſs in one or two · noble 
families where his frequent attendance! is coum- 
ted a duty: and whilſt: by that means you pre: 
ſerve his 5 bei is kept in a continual dread * 
. ame. L N ©2539 
A man of a derb Sale pretty near ac 
compliſhed as I have required him to be, that (tilt- 
improves himſelf, and ſees the world tilt be is thirty, 
cannot be diſagreeable to converſe with, at leaſt 
whilſt he continues in health and proſperity, anti 
'has nothing to ſpolt his temper. When ſuch a one 
either by chance or appointment, meets with*three. ; 
or four of his equals, and all a agree to paſs away a 
few hours together, the whole is what 1 call good 
eompany. There is nothing ſaid in it that is not 
either inſtructive or diverting to- a man of ſenſs. 
It is poſſible they may not always be of the fame 
opinion, but there can be no conteſt between any 
'but who ſhall yield firſt to the other he differs from. 
One only ſpeaks at a time, and nd louder than to 
be plainly underſtood by him who fits the fartheſt | 8 
off. The greateſt pleaſure aĩmed at by every one 
of them is to have the ſatisfaction of pleaſing 0. 
thers, which they all practically know may as ef- 
fecdually be done by hearkning with attention and 
a approving countenance, a we ſaid voy go 
things ourſelves. 
Moſt people of any taſte woulbtike ſuch a con- 
verſation, and juſtly prefer-it to being alone, when. 
they knew not how to ſpend their time; but if they 
could employ themſelves in ſomething from which 
they expected either a more ſolid or à more laſt- 
ing ſatis faction, they would deny themſelves this 
33 and follow what was of greater conſe- 
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quence to them. But would not a man, tho he 
had ſeen no mortal in a ſortnight, remain alone 
as much longer, rather than get into company of 
noiſy fellows that take delight in eontradiction, 
and place a: glory in picking a quarrel? would 


not one that has boeks read for ever, or ſet him- 


ſelf to write upon ſome ſubject or other; rather 
than be every night with party · men, who count 


the iſland to be good for nothing whilſt their ad- 


verſaries are ſuffered to live upon it ? Would not 
a man de by himſelf a month, and go to bed be- 


fore ſeven a-clock, rather than mix with fox- 


bunters who, haviog all day long tried in vain to 
break their necks, join at night in a ſecond. at- 
tempt upon their lives by drinking, and, to expreſs 
their mirth, are louder in ſenſeleſs Gs wh wihin. 
doors, than their barking and leſs troubleſome com- 
panions are only without? I have no great value 
for a man who would not rather tire himſelf with 
walking, or, if he was ſhut up, ſcatter pins about 
the room in order to pick them up again, than keep 
company for fix hours with half a fcore common 


— failors the day their ſhip was paid off. 


I will grant nevertheleſs that the greateſt. part- 
of mankind, rather than be alone any conſiderable- 
time, would ſubmit to the things I named: but 1 


cannot ſee, why this love of company, this ſtrong. 
_ deſire after ſooiety, ſhould be conſtrued ſo much 
in our ſavour, and alledged as a mark of ſome in- 


trinſic worth in man not to be found in other a- 


nimals. For to prove from it the goodneſs of our 


nature and a generons love in man, extended be- 
yond himſelf on the reſt of his ſpecies, by vertue 
of which he was a ſociable creature, this eagerneſs 


after company and averſion of being alone ought 
to have been molt conſpicuous and moſt violent in- 


8 | the- 


'the beſt of their kind, the men of the preateſt ge-- 
-nius; parts and accompliſinnents, and thoſe who 
are the leaſt ſubject to vice; the contrary of which 
is true: The weakeſt minds, who can the leaſt go- 
vern their ꝓaſſions, guilty conſcienees that abhor 
reſlexion, and the worthleſs, who are incapable 
of producing any thing of their own that o uſeful, 
are the greateſt enemies to ſolitude, nd) will, take 
np with: any company rather than be:withour,; 
-whereas the men of ſenſe and ofiknowiedge; that 
ean think and contemplate on things, and ſucli as 
are but little diſturbed by their paſſions, can bear 
to be by themſelves the — withone reluctaney; 
and, to avid noiſe, folly and ãtapertinence, will 
run away from twenty companies; and, rather 
than meet with any thing difagrecable to their 
good taſtł, will prefer their eloſet er a garden, 
nzy a common or a deſatt, to the ſoeiety of ſome 
mene vbo yiovs oalnooy Adsense 15 . 
nnt let us ſappoſe che love uf company "* in-- 
— wn ſpecies that no man could en- 
dure ta be: 82 — what concluſions 
<ould be Hrawn from this 2 dees not man love com- 
pay, as he does every thing elſe, andis bam lake” 
No: friendſhips or; civilities art laſting that are 
not reciprocal. In al your weekly nd ily ment 
ings. for diverſon, as: well as annual feaſts, and 
ide moſt ſolemn cafouzals,2 every; member = 
aſſiſts at them has his own ends; and ſome frequent 
a-club; which they would never go to unleſs they 
were the top of it. I have knawH a man who. was 
the oracle of the company be very conſtant; and: 
as uneaſi at any thing: that hindlred him from co- 
ming at the hour, leave his- ſociety altogetber, as 
ſoon as another was added that could match, and 
3 * him. There are people 
9 who- 
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who are incapable; of holding. an argument; and 

yet malicious enough to take delight in * 
others wrangle and tho they never concern them- 
ſelves in the controverſy; would think a company 
inſipid where they could not have that diverſion. 
A good houſe, rich. furniture, a ſine garden, hor- 
les, dogs, anceſtors, relations, beauty, ſtrength, 
-enectlency-in any thing whatever; vices as well as 
virtue, may all be -acceſſary to make men long 
ſor ſociety, in bopes that what they value them- 
felves upon will at one time or other become the 
theme of the diſcourſe,” and give an inward ſa- 
tis faction to them. Even the moſt polite people 
n the world, and ſich as I ſpołe of at firſt, give no 
pteafure to others that is not repaid Ttortheir ſelf 
_ :love, and does not ar laſt center in themſelves, 
Jer them wind it and turn it as they will. But the 
plaiĩneſt demonſtration. that in alh clubs and ſocie- 
ties of converſable people every body has the 
greateſt ennſideration for himſelf is, that the diſin- 
tereſted, who rather over - pays than wrangles; the 
good - humour d, that is never waſpiſh, nor ſoon 
- offended the eaſy and indolent, that hates dif- 
putes, and never talks for triumph; is every where 
the darling 'of the company: whereas the man 
of ſenſe and knowledge, that will not be impoſed 
upon or talk'd out of his reaſon; the man of ge- 
nius and ſpirit, that can ſay ſharp and witty things, 
tho he never laſhes but what deſerves. it; the man 
of honour, who neither gives nor takes an affront, 
may be eſteem'd, but is ſeldom ſo well beloved as 
a weaker/man leſs accompliſhed, 

As in thefe inſtances the friendly quelition ariſe 
from our contriving- perpetually. our own fatis- 
faction, ſo on other occaſions they proceed from 
me natural timidity of man, and the. ſollicitous care 


nuture of ſociety. 32314 
Klyexkds of ' himſelf. Two Londoners, whoſe duſi · 


neſs oblige them not to have any commerce toge- 


ther, may know, ſee, and paſs by one another every 
day upon the Exchange, with not much. greater 
civility than bulls would : let them meetat Briſtol, 
they I pull off their hats, and on the leaſt oppor- 
tunity enter into converſation, and be glad of one 


another's company. When French, Engliſh and 


Dutch meet in China, or any other Pagan country, 
being all Europeans, 2 look upon one another 


feel a natural propenſity to love one another. Nax, 


two men that are at enmity, if they are forced to 


travel together, will often lay by their animokities, 
be affable and converſe in a friendly manner, e- 


ſpecially if the road be-unſafe, and they are both 


ſtrangers in the place they are. 0 ga to. Theſe 


things by ſuperficial judges are attributed to mans 
ſociableneſs, his: natural propenſity to friendſliip 
and love of company; but whoever will duly exa- 


mine things, and look into man more narrowly, wil! 


ind that on all theſe occaſions we only endeavour 
to ſtrengthen our intereſt, and are moved by the 
cauſes already all edge. 
What I have endeavoured hitherto, has dence 
prove that the-pulchrum & honeſt um, excellency 
and real worth of things; are moſt commonly pre- 
carious and alterable as modes and euſtoms vary ; 
that conſequently. the inferences drawn from their 
certainty are inſigniſioant; and that the generous 
notions concerning the natural goodneſs of man 
are hurtful as they tend to miſclead, and are merely 
chimerical: the truth of this latter 1 have illu- 


ſtrated by the moſt obvious examples in hiſtory. 


I have ſpoke of our love of company and aver- 
Lon to ſolitude, examined thoroughly the various 
O 5 maotives 
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312 4 ſearch mio the 
motives of them, and made it appear that they all 
\ center in ſelf-love. I intend now to inveſtigate. 
into the nature of ſociety, and, diving into the very 
riſe of it, make it evident, that not the good and- 
: amiable, but the bad and hateful qualities of man, 
1 his imperfections, and the want of excellencies 
| which other creatures are endued with, are the 
Grſt cauſes. that made man ſociable beyond other 
animals the moment after he loſt paradiſe; and 
that if he had remained in his primitive innocence, 
and continued to enjoy the bleſſings that attended: 
it, there is no ſhadow of probability that he ever 
would ere, decome that dockble creature he is: 
now. 
How necelfiry our apperites: eee are for 
the welfare of all trades and handicrafts has been 
_ Fifficiently proved throughout the book, and that: 
they are our bad qualities, or at leaſt produce them, 
no body denies. It remains then that I ſhould ſet 
Lorch the variety of obſtacles that hinder and per- 
plex man in the labour he is conſtantly employed 
nin, the procuring of what he wants; and which 
In other words is called the buſinefs of ſelf-preſer-- 
vation: whilſt at the fame time I demonſtrate that: 
izle ſociableneſs of man ariſes only from theſe 
two things, viz. The multiplicity of his deſires, 
and the continual oppoſition he- meets walls in ng 
endeavours to gratify them. 
The obſtaeles T ſpeak of relats either to our 
- own frame, or the globe we inhabit, T mean the 
condition of it, ſince it has been curs d. I have 
often endeavoured to contemplate ſeparately on 
the two things I named laſt, but could never keep 
tdem aſunder; they always interfere and mix with 
obne another; and at laſt make-up together a fripht- 
. ful chaos of evil, All the elements are our enemies, 
8 Water 
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water drowns: and fire conſumes thoſe who uuſkil- | 
fully approach them. The earth in a thouſand 
places produces plants and other vegetables that 
are hurtful. to man, whilſt ſhe feeds and cheriſhes 


à variety of creatures that are noxious to him; 
and ſuffers a legion of poiſons to dwell. within 
her: but the moſt unkind of all the elements is 


that which we cannot liye one moment without: 
it is impoſſible to repeat all the injuries we xeceive 
from the wind and weather; and tho the greateſt 
part of mankind have ever been employed: in de- 
fending their ſpecies from the inelemencys of the 
air, yet no art or labour have hitherto been able 


to find a Wann n the 19080 Sages of ns 


MmETEOrSs! N - 
Hurricanes tis base ſeldom; an fow 
men are ſwallowed up by earthquakes, or devoured 
by lions; but whillt we eſcape thoſe gigantic miſ- 
chiefs we are perſecuted by trifles- What a vaſt | 
variety of inſets are tormenting to us; what mul- 
titudes of them inſult and make game 'of us with 
impunity! the moſt deſpicable ſeruple not to 
trample and graze upon us as+ cattle do upon a 
field; which yet is often: bore with, if moderately 
they uſe their fortune; but here again our cle- 
mency becomes a vice, and ſo encroaching are their 
cruelty: and contempt of us on our pity, that they 
make layſtalls of our heads, and devour our young 
ones, if we are not daily ys veer in FRY and 
deſtroying them, Ba ect 
There is obihing goodin al thet N to the 
beſt-defigning, man, if either through miſtake or 
Ignorance be commits the leaſt failing in the uſe 
of it : there is no innocence or integrity that can 
protect a man from a thouſand miſchiefs that ſur- 
* him: on * — _— thing is evil, 
which 
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which art and experience have not taught us to 
turn into a bleſfing. Therefore how diligent 1 in 
harveſt time is the husband-man in getting in his 
erop; and ſnheltering it from rain, without which 
he could never have enjoyed it! As ſeaſons differ 
with the climates, experience has taught us dif- 
ferently to make uſe of them, and im one part of 
the globe we may ſee the farmer ſow, whilſt he 
is reaping in the other; from alt whieh we may 
jearn how vaſtly tkis earth muſt have been altered 
ſince the fall of our firſt parents: For ſhould we 
trace man from his beautiful his divine original, 
not proud of wiſdom acquired by baughty precept 
ör tedious · experience, but endued with conſum- 
mate knowledge the moment he was form'd; -I. 
mean the ſtate of innoeence; in whicf no animal: | 
or vegetable upon earth nor mineral under ground 
was noxious te him, and himſelf, ſecure from the 
injuries of the; air, as well“ as all other harms, was 
contented with the neceſſaries of life, which the 
globe che inhabited ſurniſned him with; without his 
aſſiſtance. When yet not confeious of (guilt, he 
found himſèlf in every place to be the welF obeyed. 
vunrival'd lord of alh̊ and; unaffected with his great- 
neſs, was wholly rhpd wp i in ſublime meditations on 
the inſinity of his creator, who daily did vouch- 
fuſe + intelligibly ede neee ene and berge bim | 
were miſchief. 5 ,- a 
In ſuch a golden age no eval ov-probablity 
can be alledged why mankind ever ſhould*have 
-rais'd themſelves into ſueh large ſocieties as there 
have been in the world, as long us we can give any 
tolerable account of it. Where a man has every 
thing be deſires, and nothing to vex or diſturb him, 
there is nothing can be added to his ee 
| | Fan. it is * * a trade, art, ſcience, 
„ OREW e dignity 
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Aignity or employment that: would not be ſuper- 
flaous in ſuch a bleſſed ſtate. If we purſue this 
thought we ſhall eaſily perceive that no ſocieties 
could have ſprung from the amiable virtues and 
loving qualities of man, but on the contrary that 


*ull of them muſt have had their origin from his 
wants, his imperfections, and the variety of. his 


appetites: we ſhall nd likewiſe: that the more 


their pride and vanity are diſplayed and all: their 


deſires — the more capable they muſt be 
of being e large en numerous ſos 


Was bn air cab ar inofftnſive: to binds 
Sides; and as pleaſing as to our thinking it is to 


the generality of birds in fair weather, and maa 
Nad not been affected with pride, — and hy- 
pocriſy, as well as luſt, I cannot ſee what could 
hive. put us upon”! the invention of > :clothes and 


houſes; I ſhall ſay nothing of jewels, of plate; 
painting, ſculpture; ſme furniture, and all that rigid 
moraliſts have called unneceſſary and ſuperfluous: 
but if we were not ſoon tired with walk ing a- foot 


and were as nimble as ſome· other animals; if men 


were naturally laborious; and none unreaſonable in 
ſeeking and indulging their-eaſe, and likewiſe free 


from other vices,” and the: ground was everywhere 


even, ſolid and clean, who would have thought oſ 
coaches, or ventured on a horſe's back ? what oc- 

caſion has the dolphin-for. athip, or wu bee 

would an eagle: deſire to travel ins? 

I hope the reader knows that by A F un» 

derſtand a body politic, in which man either ſub · 
dued by ſuperiotr foree, or by perſuaſion drawn 


from his ſavage ſtate, is become: a. diſciplined 


oreature, that can find his own. ends in labouring 


| for others, and where under one head or other 


form 
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ſorm of government each member is render d ſub-- 
fervient to the wholez:atid all of them by: cunning . 
management are made to act as one. Fot if by 
fociety we only mean a number of people, that 
without rule or government ſhonld keep together 
out of a natural affection to their ſpecies, or love 
of. company, as a herd of cows, or ai lock: of 
ſheep, then there is not in the würld a more unſit 
creature for ſociety than man j an hundred of them 
that ſhould. be all equals, under no ſubjectien, or 
ſear af any ſuperior upon earth,; could never live 
together awake two hours without quarrelling, . 
and the more knowledge; ſtrength, wit, courage 
and reſolation there was among them, the work - 
at would heed: s Ait ai 8951636 vil 9 I 
It is probable that in the wild ſtate of natum 
Parents would keep a ſupetiority | over their ehil- 
dren, at leaſt while they were in ſtrength; and that 
even aſterwards the remembrance of what the 
others had experienced might produce in them 
ſomething between love and. fear; which we call 
| reverence: it is probable likewiſe: that the ſecond 
generation following the example af - the firſt, a 
nian with a little cunning would always be able, 
as long as he lived and had his ſenſes, to maintain 
a ſuperior ſway over all his own: offspring and 
deſcendents, how numerous ſoever they might 
grow. But the old ſtock once dead, the ſons would 
quarrel, and there could be no peace long, before 


there had been war. Elderſnip in brothers is off 


no great force, and the pre- eminence that is given 
to it only invented 42 u ſhife to! live in peace. Man, 
as he is a fearful animal; naturally not rapacious, 
loves peace and quiet, and he would never fight, 
if no body offended him, and he could have what 
ee for without i it, To this fearful a" 
aud 


—— — 
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nd" the. averſion he has to his being diſturbed, ate 
owing all the various prejęcts and fotms of gar 
vernment. Monarchy without doubt was the firſt. 


Ariſtocracy and democracy were two diffetent me- 


thods of mending the inconveniencies of the firſt. 
and a mixture of theſe- three an aaa on 
all the reſt. AC 2 


But be we Gragts.or pale it ãs ap ble - 


chat man, mere fallen many. ſhould act with: any. 


other view but to pleaſe himſelf whilſt he has the 


uſe of his organs, 7 the greateſt extravaganey 
either of love or deſpair; can have no other cen 


ter, There is no difference between will and plea». 
fure in one ſenſe, and every motion made in ſpigbt 


n ee re nceatbindd convulſive. Since 


then action is ſo confined; and we are always forced 


to do what we pleaſe, and at the fame time our 
thoughts are free and ncontroubd, it is · ĩimpoſſi- 
ble we could be ſociable creatures without hypo- 
eriſy. The proof of this is plain; ſince we canhot- 
prevent the ideas that are continually arifing within 
us, all civik commeree would be loſt, if by art and 
praudent diſhmulation we had not learned te hide 
and ſtifle them; and if all we think was to be 
laid open w-others. in the ſame manner as it is to 
ourſclyes, it is impoſſible that endued with ſpeech 
we could be ſufferable to one another. I am per- 


ſuaded that every reader feels the truth of what 


I ſay; and I tell my antagoniſt that his conſeienee 
flies: in his face, whilſt his tongue is preparing to 
refate me. In all civil ſocieties men are taught 

inſenſibly to be hypocrites from their cradle, no 
body dares to on that he gets by public calami- 


ties, or even by the loſs of private perſons. The 


Exton would be ſtoned ſhould he wilt openty for 
1 TT. tf girl 123-301 a. 221141, the 
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© the death of che pariſhioners, though every body 
knew that he had nothing elſe to live upon. 
T .o me it is a great pleaſure, when I look on 
the affairs of human life, to behold into what va · 
_ ious and often ſtrangely oppoſite ſorms the hope 
of gain and thoughts- of- lucre- ſhape men, ac- 
cording to the different employments they are of, 
and ſtations they are in. How gay and merry 
does every face appear at a well-ordered ball, and 
what a ſolemn ſadneſs is obſerved at the maſquerade 
of a funeral! but the undertaker-is as much pleas'd 
with his gains as the dancing · maſter: both are 
-equally tired in their occupations, and the mirth 
of the one is as much forced as the gravity of the 
other is affeted Thoſe who have never minded 
the converſation of a ſpruce. mercer, and a young 
lady his cuſtomer that comes to his ſhop, have 
neglected a ſcehe of life that is very entertaining. 
I beg of my ſerious reader, that he would fore * 
- while abate: a little of his gravity, and ſuffer me 
to examine theſe people feparately, as to their * | 
er and the different motives they act from. 
His buſineſs is to ſell as much ſilk as he can, at 
0; price by which he ſhall get what he propoſes 0 
be-reaſonable, according to-the cuſtomary profits 
of the trade. As to the lady, what ſhe would be 
at is to pleaſe her faney, and buy cheaper by a 
_ - oroat or ſixpence per yard than the things ſhe 
wants are commonly ſold at. From: the impreſſion 
the gallantry of our: ſex has made upon her, ſhe 
imagines (if ſhe-be not very deſorm d) that the has 
a ſine mien and- eaſy behaviour, and a peculiar 
ſweetneſs of voice; that ſhe is handſome, and if 
not beautiful, at leaſt more agreeable than moſt 
young women ſhe knows. As ſhe has no pretenſions 
to purchaſe the ſame things with leſs * than 
other 
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other people, but what are built on her good qua. 
-hties; ſo ſhe ſets herſelf off to the beſt advantage 
ber wit and diſcretion will let her- The thoughts 
of love are here out of the caſe; ſo on the one 
hand ſhe has no room for playing the tyrant, and 
giving herſelf angry and peeviſſ airs, and on the 
other more liberty of ſpeaking kindly, and being 
affable than ſhe cam have almoſt on any other oc - 
caſton.+ She knows that abundance of well · bred 
people come to his ſhop,” and endeavours to rendes 
"Herſelf as amiable as virtue and: the rules of des 
cency allow of. Coming with ſuch a reſolution 
of behaviour, the cannot meet with any thing- * 
ruſſle her tempe rr. 
Baeseſore her coach Sie quite ſtopped, frets bps 
| proach'd by a'gentleman+-like man, [that has every 
thing. eleam and faſhionable about him, who in low 
obeiſance pays her hemage, and as ſoon. as hey 
pleaſure is known that ſhe has a- mind to come in, 
hands her into the ſhop, where immediately he 
flips: from her, and through a by - way that remains 
viſible only for half a moment with great addreſs 
entrenches himſelf behind the counter: here fa- 
-cing her, with a profound reverence and modiſh 
Phraſe, he begs the favour of knowing her com- 
mands. Let her ſay and-diſlike what ſhe pleaſes; 
ſhe can never be directly contradicted: ſhe deals 
with a man in whom conſummate patience is one 
of the m of his trade, and whatever trou· 
ble ſhe creates, in ſunw in bens nothing bur the 
moſt obliging danguage, and has always before her 
a chearful countenance, where joy and reſpect 
ſeem to be blended with good-humour, and al- 
together make up an artificial ſerenity more en · 
eing. Une e rr N ee to 1 
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]Wben two perſons are ſo well met, the conver 
fation niuſt be very agreeable; as well as -extreme- 
y mannerly, tho! they talk about trifles,. Whilſt 
the reinains irreſoluate what to take, he ſeems to be 
the ſame in adviſing her; and is very cavtieus how 
to direct her choice; dutiwhen once. ſhe has made 
it and is feed de immediately becomes poſitive, 
chat it is dhe beſt of the ſort, extols her fancy; and 
the mbre he looks upon it;: the more he wonders 
be ſhould not before have diſcovered the pre · emi- 
nence of it over any. thing he has in his ſhop. By 
preeept, example and great application, be has 
learned unobſerved to flide into the inmoſt receſſes 
of the ſou], ſound the capacity eſ his cuſtomers, 
ond find: ot: tbeir blink fide unknewn te them: 
by all- which he is inſiructed inn ſſty other Urata- 
gems ta make her; over · value her —— 
as well as the commodity ſhe weultd purchaſe, I he 
greateſt advahtage be has over her, lyes in ĩhe moſt 
material part of the commerce between them, the 
debate about the piece; which he knows fel A far- 
thing, and ſnie iswholy. ignorant of: therefore he 
nd where: more: egregiouſly impoſes ot her under- 
ſtanding; and tho her he bas of tel- 
ling what lieb he pleaſes, as to the- prime coſt, and 
the money he bas reſuſed, yet he truſts not to them 
only; but attacking: ber vanity, makes ber believe 
the moſt incredible things in the werld, concrn- 
ing his own weakneſs: and her ſuperior abilitiea; 
be had taken. a reſolution, he ſays, never to part 
with. that piece under ſteh a price, but ſhée has the 
power of talking him out of his goads heyend any 
tiedy he ever ſold to: he proteſts that he loſes by 
his ſilk; but ſeeing that ſhe: has a fancy. for: it. and 
zs reſolved to give no more, rather than diſoblige 
2 lady he has ſach an uncommon value for, 81 
* 
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let her have it, and only begs-that another, time 
ſhe will not ſtand ſo hard with him. In the mean- 
time the buyer, who knows that the is no fool, and 
has a volubile tongue, is eaſily perſuaded that ſhe. 
has a very winning way of talking, and thinking 
it ſufficient for the fake of good breeding to diſown- 
her merit, and in ſome witty , repartee retort, the 
compliment, he makes her ſwallow very conten» 
tedly the ſubſtance of every thing he tells her. The 
ppſhot is, that with the ſatisfaction of having ſaved 
ninepence per yard, he! has bought her. filk exact-- 
ly at the ſame price as any body elſe might have 
done, and often gives fixpence more, than, rather 
than not have ſold it, Fans have taken. 2 
It is poſſible that this lady for want of being ſuf-- 
kciently flattered, for a fault ſhe is pleaſed to find 
in his behaviour, or perhaps the tying of his neck- 
cloth, or ſome other diſlike as ſubſtantial, may be 
loſt, and her cuſtom beſtowed on ſome other of the 
fraternity. But where many of them live in a ela- 
ſler, it is not always eaſily determined which ſhop. 
to go to, and the reaſons yah of the fair ſex have 
for their choice are often, very whimſical and kept 
as a great ſecret; We never follow our inclina - 
tions with more freedom, than where they cannot 
be traced, and it is unreaſonable. for- others to 
ſuſpect them. A. virtuous woman has preferred 
one houſe to all the reſt, becauſe ſhe had ſeen a 
handſome fellow. in it, and another of no bad cha- 
racter for having received greater civility, before. it, 
than had been paid her anywhere elſe, when ſhe 
had no thoughts of buying, and was going to Paul's 
church: for among the faſhionable mercers the 
fair dealer muſt keep before his own door, and 
to draw in random cuſtomers make uſe of no 
ther. freedom or importunities than an obſequious | 


air, 
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air, with a ſubmiſſive poſture, and perhaps a bow 
to every well · dreſſed femule that offers to look t to- 
ä ward his ſhop. ab 

What TI have faid haſt makes me think on ano- 
ther way of inviting cuſtomers, the moſt diſtant in 
the world from what I have been ſpeaking of, 1 
mean that which is practiſed by the watermen, e- 
ſpecially on thoſe whom by their mien and garb they 
know to be peaſants. It is not unpleaſant” to ſee 
half a dozen people ſurround a man they never ſaw 
in their lives before, and two of them that can get 
the neareſt, Uapping each an arm over his neck, 
hug him in as loving and familiar a manner as if 
he was their brother newly come home from an 
Faſt-India'* voyage; a third lays hold of his hand, 
another of his ſleeve, his coat, the buttons of it, 
or any thing he can come at, whilſt a fifth or a 
| Gxth, who has ſeampered twice round bim already 
without being able to get at Him, plants himſelf 
directly before the man in hold, and within three 
Inches of his noſe, contradiQting his rivals with 
an open-mouth'd cry, ſhews him a dreadful et of 
large teeth, and a ſmall remainder of chew'd bread 
and cheele, which the countryman's arrival had 

kindred from being ſwallowed. 

At all this no offence is taken, and the VEN 
Juſtly thinks they are making much of him; there- 
fore, far from oppoſing them, he patiently ſuffers 
himſelf to be puſh'd or pull d which way the ſtrength 
that ſurrounds kim ſhall direct. He has not the 
delicacy to find fault with a man's breath, who has 
juſt blown out his pipe, or a greaſy head of hair 
that is rubbing againſt his chops : dirt and ſweat 

he has been uſed to from his cradle, and it*is no 
diſturbance to him to hear half a ſcore of people, 
ſome. of them at his ear, and the furtheſt _— 
| oot 
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Hot from him, -bawl-out as if he was à hundred 
yards off: he is conſcious that he makes no leſs 
noiſe when he is merry himſelf, and is ſecretly 
pleas d with their boiſterous uſages, The hawling 
and pulling him about he conſtrues the way it is 
intended; it is a courtſhip he can feel and under- 
ſtand: he cannot help wiſhing them well for the 

eſteem. they ſeem. to haye for him: he loves to be 
taken notice of, and admires. the Londoners for 
being ſo preſſing in the offers of their ſervice to 
bim, for the value of threepence or leſs; whereas 
in the country at the ſhop he uſes, be can have 
nothing but he muſt firſt tell them what he wants, 
and, tho he Jays out three or four ſhillings at a 
time, has hardly a word ſpoke to him unleſs it 
be in anſwer to a queſtion himſelf is forced to alk 
firſt. This alacrity i in his behalf moves his grati- | 
tude, and unwilling to diſoblige any, From his heart 
he· knows not whom to chuſe. I have ſeen a man 
think all this, or ſomething like it, as plainly as 
I. could ſee the noſe in his face; and at the ſame 
time move along very. contentedly under a load 
of watermen, and with a ſmiling countenance car- 
ry ſeven or eight ſtone more than. yp .own weight, 
to the water-ſide, |. 

If the little mirth 1 have ſhown, in the LO 
of theſe two images from low life, miſ-becomes 
me, I am ſorry for it, but I pramiſe not to be guilty 
of that fault any more; and will now without loſs 
of time proceed with my argument in artleſs dull 
ſimplicity, and demonſtrate: the groſs error of 
thoſe who. imagine that the ſocial virtues, and the 
amiable. qualities. that are praiſe-worthy i in us, are 
equally beneficial to the public as they are to the 
individual perſons that are poſſeſſed of them, and 
that the means 805 e and whatever conduces 
to 
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to the welfare and real happineſs of private fi- 
milies muſt have the ſame effect upon the Whole 
ſociety. This I confeſs 1 have labour'd for all 
along, and I flatter myſelf not unſucceſsfully : but 
1 hope no body will like a problem the worſe for 
ſeeing the truth of it proved more ways than one, 
It is certain that the fewer deſires a man has, 
and the lefs he covets, the more eaſy he is to him- 
ſelf; the more active he is to ſupply his-own wants, 
and the leſs he requires to be waited upon, the 
more he will be beloved and the leſs trouble he is 
in a family; the more he loves peace and con- 
-cord, the more charity he has for his neighbour, 
and the more he ſhines in real virtue, there is no 
doubt but that in proportion he is acceptable to 
God and man. But let us be juſt, what benefit 
can theſe things be-of, or what earthly goud can 
they do, to promote the wealth, the glory and 
worldly greatneſs of nations? it is the ſenſuil 
courtier that ſets no limits to his luxury; the 
fickle ſtrumpet that invents new faſhions every 
week; the haughty dutcheſs that in equipage, en- 
tertainments, and all her behaviour would imitate 
a princefs ; the profuſe rake and laviſh heir, that 
ſcatter about their money without wit or judg- 
ment, buy every thing they ſee, and either deſtroy 
or give it away the next day: the covetous and 
perjured villain that ſqueezed an immenſe trea- 
ſure from the tears of widows and orphans, and 
left the prodigals the money tc ſpend : it is theſe 
chat are the prey and proper food of a full frown 
Jeviathan'; or in other words, ſuch is the calami- 
tous condition of human affairs that we ſtand in 
need of the-plagues and monſters 1 named to have 
all the variety of labour perform'd, which the {kill 
of men is capable of inventing in order to procure 
£4 | | O ; | an 
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an honeſt livelihood to tlie vaſt multitudes of work- 


ing poor, that are required to make a large ſo- 


ciety: and it is folly to imagine that great and 
wealthy nations can fubliſt, and bear once K 
ful and polite without. 


I proteft againſt Popery as . ever Luther | 


or Calvin did, or queen Eliſabeth herſelf; but I 
believe from; fd heart, that the eformiuion; has 
ſcarce been more inſtrumental in rendering the 
kingdoms and | ſtates that have embraced it flou- 
riſhing beyond other nations, than the filly and 
capricious invention of hooped and quilted petti- 


coats. But if this ſhould be denied me by the 


enemies of prieſtly power, at leaſt I am ſure that, 
bar the great men who have fought for and againſt 
that lay- man's bleſſing, it has from its firſt begin · 


ning to this day not employed ſo many hands, ho- 
neſt induſtrious labouring hands, as the abominable 


improvement on female luxury I named has done 
in few-years.' Religion is one thing, and trade is 


another. He that gives moſt trouble to thouſands 


of his neighbours, and invents the moſt operoſe 

manufaQures i is, er or wrong, the N friend 
to the ſociety: | 

What a buſtle f is te be 3 e 

of the world before a fine ſcarlet or erim- 

ſon cloth can be produced, what multiplicity of 


trades and artificers muſt be employed! not only 


ſuch as are 2 as wool-combers, ſpinners, 
the weaver, the':cloth-worker, the ſcowrer;; the 
dyerz the ſetter, the drawer and the packer ; but 


others that are more remote and might ſeem ſo- 


reign to it, as the mill-wright, the | pewterer and 
the chymiſt, which yet are all neceſſary as well as 
a great number of other ' handicrafts to have the 
tools, utenſils and other implements belonging to 
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the trades already named: but all theſe things 
are done at home, and may be performed without 
extraordinary fatigue ori danger: the moſt fright 
ful proſpect is/left behind; when we reflect on the 
toil 2 hazard that are to be undergone abroad, 
the vaſt ſeas we are to go over, the different cli- 
mates we are to endure, and the ſeveral nations 
we muſt be obliged to for, their aſſiſtance. Spain 
alone it ĩs true might furniſſi us with wool to 
make the! fineſt cloth; but what ſuill: and pains, 
what experience and ingennity are required to dye 
it of thoſe beautiful colours] how: widely are the 
drugs and other ingredients diſperſed through the 
univerſe that are to meet in one kettle. Allum 
indeed we have of our own; argol we might have 
from the Rhine, and vitriol from Hungary; > all 
this is in Europe: but then for ſaltpetre in quan- 
tity we are forced to go as far as the Eaſt· Indies; 
cocheneal, unknown to the antients, is not much 
nearer to us, tho' in a quite different part of the 
earth ; we buy it tis true from the Spaniards; but 
not being their product, they are forced to fetch 
it ſor us from the remoteſt corner of the new 
world in the Eaſt- Indies. Whilſt ſo many ſailors 
are broiling in the ſun and ſweltered with heat 
in the Eaſt and Weſt of us, another ſett of them 
are freezing i in the North to fetch Potaſhes from 
Ruſſra. 
When we are e acquainted with all 
the variety of toil and labour, the hardſhips and 
calamities that muſt be undergone to compaſa the 
end I ſpeak of, and we conſider the vaſt riſques 
and perils that are run in thoſe voyages, and that 
few of them are ever made but at the expence, 
not only of health and welfare, but even the 
E of - many: : n we are acquainted with, I 
1 , 


8 ® 


nature of ſociety. _ 7 
By,” and duly conſider the things I named, it is 
fearce poſſible to conceive a tyrant ſo inhuman and 
void of ſhame, that, beholding things in the ſame' 
view, he ſnould exact ſuch terrible ſervices from 
his innocent flaves ; and at the fame time dare to 
own, that he did it for no other reaſon, than the 
ſatisfaction a man receives from having a garment 
made of ſcarlet or erimſon cloth. But to hat 
height of luxury muſt a nation be arrived, where 
not only the king's officers, but likewiſe his guards, 
even the private ſoldiers, ſhould have ſuch 1 impu- 
dent defires? 
But if we turn the proſpect, and look on ill thoſe 
labours as ſo many voluntary actions, belonging 
to different callings and occupations that men are 
brought up to for a fivelyhood, and in which 
every one works for himſelf, how much ſoever he 
may ſeem to labour for others: if we conſider, 
that even the ſailors, who undergo the greateſt 
hardſhips, as ſoon as one voyage is ended, even 
after ſhip-wreck, are looking out and ſoliciting 
for employment in another: if we conſider, I ſay, 
and look on theſe things in another view, we 
ſhall find that the labour of the poor is fo far from 
being a burden and an impoſition upon them; that 
to have employment is a bleſſing, Which in their 
addreſſes to heaven they pray for, and to procure 
it for the generality of them i is the 4, 8525 care 
of every legiſlature. . 
As children and even ifatits/ are the apes of 
others; ſo all youth have an ardent defire of being 
men and women, and become often ridiculous by 
their impatient endeavours to appear what every 
body ſees they are not: all large ſocieties are not 
a little indebted to this folly, for the perpetuity, or 
at leaſt long Ds WE trades once eſtabliſhed. 
dj _ F” What 
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W hat pains will young people take, and what viea 
lence will they not commit upon themſelves, to 
attain to inſignificant and often blameable qualif- 
cations, which, for want of judgment and experi- 
ence, they a Fa in others, that are ſuperior to 
them in age! this fondneſs of imitation makes 
them accuſtom themſelves by degrees to the uſe 
of things that were irkſome, if not intolerable to 
them at firſt, till they know not how to leave 
them, and are often very ſorry for having incon- 
| ſiderately i increas'd the neceſſaries of life without 
any neceſſity. What eſtates have been got by tea 
and coffee ! what a vaſt traffic is drove, what a 
variety of labour is performed in the world to the 
maintenance of thouſands of families that altoge- 
ther depend on two ſilly if not odious cuſtoms ; 
te taking of ſnuff and ſmoaking of tobacco; 
both which it is certain do infinitely more hurt 
than good to thoſe that are addicted to them! 1 
- ſhall go further, and demonſtrate the uſefulneſs of 
private loſſes. and misfortunes to the public, and 
the folly of our wiſhes, when. we. pretend to be 
moſt wiſe and ſerious. The fire of London was 
a great calamity; but if the carpenters, bricklayers, 
ſmiths, and all, not only that are employed in 
building, but likewifo thoſe that made and dealt in 
the fame manufaQtures and other merchandiſes 
that were burnt, and other trades again that got 
by them when they were in full employ, were to 
vote againſt thoſe who loſt by the fire: the re- 
 joicings would equal if not exceed the complaints. 
In recruiting what is loſt and deſtroyed: by fire, 
ſtorms, ſea-fights, ſieges, battles, a. conſiderable 
part of trade conſiſts; the truth of which and 
whatever I have ſaid of the nature of ſociety will 


= 1055 appear from what a, 5 
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It would be a difficult taſk. to enumerate all the 
advantages and different beneſits that accrue to 


= nation on account of ſhipping and navigation. 


But if we only take into conſideration the ſhips 


themſelves, and every veſſel great and ſmall that 


is made uſe of for water carriage, from the leaſt 
wherry to a firſt rate man of war; the timber 
and hands that are employed in the building of 
them: and conſider the pitch, tar, roſin, greaſe; 
the maſts, yards, ſails and riggings; the variety 


of ſmiths work, the cables, oars and every thing 
elſe belonging to them: we ſhall find that to fur- 


niſh only ſuch a nation as ours with all theſe ne- 


ceſſaries make up a conſiderable part of the traf- 


fic of. Europe, without ſpeaking of the ſtores and 
ammunition of all ſorts that are conſumed in them, 


or the {mariners, watermen and others, with their 


familics, that are maintained by them. 
But ſhould we on the other hand take a view 
of the manifold miſchiefs and variety of evils, mo- 


ral as well as natural, that befal nations on the 


ſcore of ſeafaring and their commerce with ſtran- 


gers, the proſpe& would be very ſrightful; and 


could we ſuppoſe a large populous iſland, that 
ſhould be wholly unacquainted with ſhips and ſez 
affairs, but otherwiſe_a wiſe and well-governed 
people ; and that ſome angel or their genius ſhould 


Jay before them a ſcheme or draught, where they 


might ſee, on the one fide all the riches and real 
advantages that would be acquired by navigation 
in a thouſand years; and on the other, the wealth 
and lives that would be loſt, and all the othrs ca- 
lamities that would be unavoidably ſuſtained on 


account of it, during the ſame time, I am confi- 


dent, they would look upon ſhips with horror 


* een, and that their Frudent rulers 
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would ſeverely forbid the making and inventing 
al! buildings or machines to go to ſea with, of 
what ſhape or denomination ſoever, and prohibit 
all ſuch abominable contrivances on * pena 
ties, if not the pain of death. - 

But to let alone the neceſſary conſequence of | 
foreign trade, the corruption of manners, as well 
as plagues, poxes, and other diſeaſes, that are 
brought to us by ſhipping, ſhould we only caſt our 
eyes on what is either to be imputed to the wind 
and weather, the treachery of the ſeas, the ice' 
of the north, the vermin of the ſouth, the dark- 
neſs of nights, and unwholſomeneſs of climates, 
or elſe occaſioned by the want of good proviſions 
and the faults of mariners, the unſkilfulneſs of 
ſome, and the negle& and drunkenneſs of others; 
and ſhould we conſider the loſſes of men and 
treaſure ſwallowed up in the deep, the tears and 
neceſſities of widows and orphans made by the 
ſea, the ruin of merchants and the conſequences, 
the continual anxieties that parents and wives are 
in fer the ſaſety of their children and huſbands, 
and not forget the many pangs and heart-akes that 
are felt throughout a trading nation by owners 
and inſurers at every blaſt of wind : ſhould we caſt 
our eyes, I ſay, on theſe things, conſider with due 
attention and give them the weight they deſerve, 
would it not be amazing, haw a nation of thinking b 

le meuld talk of their ſhips and navigation 

as a peculiar blefling to them, and place an un · 

EN common felicity in having an infinity of veſſels 

diſpers'd through the wide world, and always ſome | 

_ *" going to and others coming from very ban of the 
: univerſe: 2 

But let us once, in our conſideration on theſe 
| things, confine — to what the ſhips —_— 
3 only, 
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andy, the veſſels themſelves with their rigging ani 
appurtenances, without thinking on the freight 
they carry, or the hands that Work them, and we 
ſhall find that the damage ſuſtain'd that way only 
is very conſiderable, and muſt one year with ano» 
ther amount to vaſt ſums: the ſhips that are foun- 
dered at ſea, ſplit againſt rocks and ſwallowed up 
by ſands, ſome by the fierceneſs of tempeſts al- 
together, others by that and the want of pilot's 
experience and knowledge: of tlie coaſts : 
maſts that are blown down or ſorced to be cut — 
thrown over-board, the yards, ſails and cordage 
of different ſizes that are deſtroyed by ſtorms, and 
the anchors that are loſt: add to theſe the nece#- 
ſary repairs of leaks ſprung, and other hurts re- 
ceived from the rage of winds, and the violence of 
the waves: many ſhips are ſet on fire by careleſ- 
neſs, and the effects of ſtrong liquors, which none 
are more addicted to than ſailors: ſometimes un- 
healthy climates, at others the badneſs of provi- 
ſion, breed fatal diſtempers that ſweep away the 
greateſt part of the crew, and not a few ah are 
loſt for want of hands. 
- Theſe are all calamities futile from navi- 
gation, and ſeem to be great impedimends that 
clog the wheels of fereign commerce. How hap» 
py would a merchant think himſelf, if his ſhips 
ſhould always have fine weather, and the-wind he 
Wiſhed for, and every mariner he employed, from 
the higheſt to the loweſt, be a knowing experienced 
ilor, and a careful, ſober, good man] was ſuch 
a felictiy to de had for prayers, what owner of 
ſhips i is there or dealer in Europe, nay. the whole 
world, who would not be all day long teazing 
heaven to obtain ſuch a bleſſing for himſelf, wit 
out regard what detriment it would do to others ? 
| 7 3 7 Such 
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Such a petition would certainly be a very: uncort- 


ſeionable one; yet where is the man who imagines 
not that he has a right to make it? And there- 


| fore, as every one pretends to an equal elaim to 


hoſe favobrs, Jet ns, without reflecting on the 


impoſſibiliiy of its being true, ſuppoſe all their 


prayers effectual and their wiſhes anſwered, and 
afterwards examine into the reſult of ſuch a dar. 


Ships would laſt as jou As ber heute to 


whe full, becauſe they are as ſtrongly built, and the 


latter are liable to ſuffer by high winds and other 
Norms, which the firſt by our ſuppoſition are not 
20 be: ſo that, before there would be any real oc- 
caſion for new ſhips, the maſter builders now in 


being and every body under them, that is ſet to 


aork about them, would all die a natural death, > 
if they were not ſtarved or come to ſome untimely 
end: for in the firſt place, all ſhips having proſpe- 


rous gales, and never waiting for the wind, 


would make very quick voyages both out and. home. 
Secondly, no merchandiſes would be damaged by 
the ſea, or by ſtreſs of weather thrown overboard, 


but the entirelading would always come ſafe aſhore; 7 


and hence it would'follow, that three parts in four 
of the merchant-men already made would be ſuper- 
fluous for the preſent, and "the ſtoek of ſhips that 


are now in the world ſerve a vaſt many y ears. 
 Maſts and yards would laſt as long as the veſſels 


themſelves, and we ſhould not need te trouble 
Norway on that ſcore a great while yet, The fails 


and rigging” indeed of the few ſhips made uſe of 


would wear out, but not a quarter part fo faſt as 


now they do, for they often ſuffer more in one 


hour's Horm, chan ! in ten days fair weather. | 
Anchors. , 


* 
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Anchors and cables there would be ſeldben any 
occaſion for, and one of each would laſt a ſhip tim 
ont of mind: this article alone would yield man: 


a tedious holyday to the anchor-ſmiths and the 


rope-yards, This general want of conſumption 
would have ſuch an influence on the timber-mer- 
thants, and all that import iron, fail-cloth, _— 
pitch, tar, &c. that four parts in five of what, its 
the beginning of this reflection on ſea-affairs, I 
Raid made a confiderable 'branch of the, traffic in 
her would be entirely loſt. g g 
I have only touch'd hitherto on the PSY 


ces of this bleſſing in relation to ſhipping ; but it 


| ade be detrimental to all other branches of trade 
befides, and deſtruclive to the poor of every coun- 


try, that exports any thing of their own growth or 
manufacture. The goods and merchandiſes that 
every year go to the deep, that are ſpoil'd at ſea 


3 


by ſalt water, by heat, by vermin, deſtroyed by 


fire, or loſt to the merchant by other accidents, . 


= owing to ſtorms or tedious voyages, or elſe ther 


eglect or rapacity of fgilors; ſoch goods, 1 ſay, 
| merchandifes are a confiderable part of what 
cher ear is ſent abroad throughout the world, 
and mult have employed great multitudes of poor 
before they could come on board. A hundred 
bales of cloth that are burnt or ſunk in the Medi- 
terranean, are as beneficial to the pbor in England, 
as if they had ſafely arrived at Smyrna or Aleppo, 
and every yard of them had been retailed i in the 
Grand Signior's dominions. 
The merchant may break; and by bim the clo- 


thier, the dyer, the packer, and other tradeſmen, - 


the middling people, may ſoffer ; but the poor 
that were ſet to work about them.can never loſe. 
Day. -labonrers | oommonly receive their earnings 
: 3 14 once 
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once a 'week,: and all the working people that were 
employed either in any of the various branches of 
ahe manufacture itſelf, or che ſeveral land and 
water carriages it requires to be brought to per- 
| ſection, from the ſheep's back, to the veſſel it 
was entred in, were paid, at leaſt much the great- 
elt part of them, before the parcel came on board. 
Should any of my readers draw concluſions in in- 
Hnitum from my aſſertions that goods ſunk or 
burnt are as beneficial to the poor as if they had 
deen well ſold and put to their proper uſes, I would 
count him a caviller and not worth anſwering : 
ſnould it always rain and the ſun never ſhine, the 
ſruits of the earth would ſoon be rotten and de- 
firoyed; and yet it is no paradox to affirm, that, 
to have graſs xe a rain is as neceſſary as the 
ſunſhine. 3 

In what manner this bleſn ing of fair winds and 
fine weather would affect the mariners themſelves, 
and the breed of failors, may be eaſily conjectured 
from bat has been ſaid already. As there would 
Hardly one ſhip in four be made uſe of, ſo the veſ- 
ſels themſelves being always exempt from ſtorms, 
fewer hands would be required to work them, and 
conſequently, ſive in ſix of the ſeamen we have 
- might be ſpared, which in this nation, moſt em- 
ployments of the poor being overſtocked, would be 
dat an untoward article, As ſoon as thoſe ſuper- 
Huons ſeamen ſhould be extinct, it would be im- 
poſſible to man ſuch large geets as we could at 
Preſent: but 1 do not look upon this as a detri- 
ment, or the leaſt inconyeniency: for the reduc- 
tion of mariners as to numbers being . general 
throughout the world, all the conſequence would 
de „that in caſe of war the maritime powers would 
be obliged to fight with fewer hips, which would 
de 
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be an happineſs inſtead of an evil: and would you 
carry this felicity to the higheſt pitch of perſec- 
tion, it is but to add one deſireable bleſſing more, 
and no nation ſhall ever fight at all: the bleſſing 
I hint at is, what all good Chriſtians are bound 
to pray for, viz. that all princes and ſtates would 
be true to their oaths and promiſes, and juſt to one 
another, as well as their own ſubjects; that they 
might have a greater regard for the dictates of - 
conſcience and religion, than thoſe of ſtate po- 
litics and. worldly wifdom, and prefer the ſpiritual 
welfare of others io their own carnal deſires, 
and the honeſty, the ſafety, the peace and tran- 
quillity of the nations they govern, to their own 
love of glory, ſpi pirit of reven ge, avarice and am- 
bition. 
Ihe laſt paragraph will to many Gin a digreſs 
Gon, that makes little for my purpoſe; but what 
I mean by it is to demonſtrate that goodneſs, in- 

_ 1egrity, and a peaceful diſpoſition in rulers and 
governors of nations, are not the proper qualifi- 
cations to aggrandiſe them, and encreaſe their 
numbers; ; any more than the uninterrupted ſeries 
of Gucceſs that every private perſon would be bleſt 
with, if he could, and which I baye ſhewn would 
de injurious and deſtroctive to a large ſociety, that 
ſhould place a felicity in worldly greatneſs, and 
being envied by their neighbours, and value them- 
ſelves upon their honour and their ſtrength. 

No man needs to guard himſelf againſt bleſſings, 
but calamities require hands to avert them. The 
amiable qualities of man put none of the ſpecies 
upon ſtirring: his honeſty, his love of company, 
his. goodneſs, content and frugality are ſo many 
comforts-to an indolent ſociety ; and the more real 
and unaffected they are, they more they keep Murr 


3 "EY thing 
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ming at reſt and peace, and the more they wilt 
every where prevent trouble and. motion itſelf, 


The ſame almoſt may be ſaid of the gifts and mu- 
nificence of heaven, and all the bounties and be- 


neſits of nature: this is certain, that the more ex- 


tenſive they are, and the greater plenty we have 
of them, the more we fave our labour. But the 
neceſſities, the vices and impetfections of man, 
together with the various inclemencies of the air 
and other elements, contain in them the ſeeds of 
all arts, induſtry and labour: it is the extremi- 
ties of heat and cold, the inconſtancy and badneſs 
of ſeaſons, the violence and uncertainty of winds, 
the vaſt power and treachery of water, the rage 
and untractableneſs of fire, and the ſtubborneſs 
and ſterility of the earth, that rack our invention, 
bow we ſhall either avoid the miſchiefs they may 
© Produce, or correct the malignity of them, and turn 
heir ſeveral forces to our advantage a thouſand 
different ways; whilſt we are employ'd in ſupply- 
ing the infinite variety of our wants, which will 
ever be multiplied as our knowledge is enlarged 
and our defires encreaſe, Hunger, thirſt and 
nakedaeſs are the firſt' tyrants that force us to- 
ftir : afterwards our pride, ſloth, fenfuality anc 
fickleneſs are the great patrons that promote all 
arts and ſciences, trades, handicrafts and callings ; 
- %hilſt the great taſe-maſters, neceſſity, avarice, 
envy and ambition, each in the claſs that belongs 
to him, keep the members of the ſociety to their 
Ebour, and make them all ſubmit, moſt of them 
ckearfully, to tne drudgery of their ſtation ; 5 * 
and princes not excepted. | 
The greater the variety of trades and "manu- 
factures, the more operoſe they are, and the more 
yy” are vided in * branches, the greater 
| numbers 
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numbers may be contained in a ſociety without 


being in one another's way, and the more eaſily 


they may be rendred a rich, potent and flouriſhing 


ople. Few yirtues employ any hands, and there- 
2 they may render à ſmall, nation good, but 


they can never make a great one. To de ſtrong 
and laborious, patient in difficulties,. and aſſiduous 
in all buſineſs, are commendable qualities; but 


as they do their own work, ſo they are their own 


reward, and neither art nor induſtry have ever 
paid their compliments to them; whereas. the 
excellency of human thought and tontrivance has 
been and is yet no where more conſpicuous than in 
variety of tools and inſtraments of workmen and 
 artificers, and the multiphicity of engines, that 
were all invented either to affiſt the weakneſs of 
wan, to correct his many imperfections, to gratify 
his lazineſs, or obviate his impatience. 


It is in morality as it is in nature, there is no- 


wing fo perfectly good in creatures that it cannot 
be hurtful to any one of the ſociety, nor any thing 
fo entirely evil, but it may prove beneficial to ſome 

t or other of the creation : ſo that things are 


ouly good and evil in reference to ſomething elſe, 
and according to the light and poſition they are 


placed in. What pleaſes us is good in that regard, 
and by this rule every man wiſhes well for him- 


felf to the beſt of his capacity, with little reſpect 


to his neighboar. There never was any rain yet, 
tho' in a very dry ſeaſon when public prayers had 
deen made for it, but ſomebody or other who want- 
ed to go abroad wiſhed: it might be fair weather 
only for that day. When the corn ſtands thick 
in the ſpring, and the generality of the country 


rejoice at the pleaſing object, the rich farmer, wbo 
kept his laſt wo s cxop for a better 2 pines 
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at the ſight, and inwardly grieves at the proſpect 
of a plentiful haryeſt. Nay, we ſhall often hear 
your idle people openly wiſh for the poſſeſſions of 
o hers, and, not to be injurious forſooth, add this 
wiſe proviſo, that it ſhould be without detriment 
to the owners: but I'm afraid they often do it 
without any ſuch reſtriction in their hearts. 
It is a happineſs that the prayers as well as 
wiſies of moſt people are inſignificant and good 
for pothing; or elſe the only thing that could keep 
mankind fit for ſociety, and the world from falling 
into confuſion, would be the impoſſibility that all 
 the-petitions made to heaven ſhould be granted. 

A dutiſul pretty young gentleman newly come from 

nis travels lyes at the Briel waiting with impatience 
for an Eaſterly wind to waft him over to England, 
_ where a dying father, who wants to embrace and 
give him his bleſſing before he yields his breath, 
Jyes moaning a after him, melted with grief and ten- 
derneſs: in the mean while a Britiſh miniſter, Who 
is to take care of the Proteſtant intereſt in Ger- 
many, is riding poſt to Harwich, and in violent 
haſte to be at Ratiſbon before the diet breaks up. 
At the ſame time a rich fleet lyes ready for the 
Mediterranean, and a fine. ſquadron is bound for 
the Baltic, All theſe things may probably happen 
at once, at leaſt there is no difficulty in ſuppoſing 
they ſhould, 1f theſe people are not Atheiſts, or 
very great reprobates, they will all have ſome | 
good thoughts before they go to ſleep, and con- 
ſequently about bed time they muſt all differently 
pray for a fair wind and a proſperous voyage. 1 
£on't ſay but it is their duty, and it is poſſible they 
may be all heard, but I am ſure they £ cannot be all 
ſerved at the fame time. 1 

Aer 
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After this, I flatter myſelf to have demonſtrated 
that, neither the friendly qualities and kind af- 
ſections that are natatal o man. nor the real vir- 
tues. he is capable of acquiring by reaſon and Klf- 
denial, are the foundati n of ſocjety ; but that 
what we call evil in this world, moral as well as 
natural, is the grand principle that makes us ſoci- 
able creatures, the ſolid baſts, he life and ſupport | 
of all trades and enployments without exception: 
that there we muſt. Took for the true origin of 
all arts and ſciences, and that the moment evil 
ceaſes, the ſociety” 1 muſt be ſpoiled, if not totally 
diſſolved. 
I 1 could add a thouſand things to 8 and fur- | 
| ther illuſtrate this truth with abundance of plea- 
ſure; but for fear of being troubleſome I ſhall make 
an end, tho I conſeſs that I have not been half ſo 
ſolicitous to gain the approbation of others, as I 
have ſtudied to pleaſe myſelf in this amuſement ; ' 
vet if ever I hear, that by following this diverſion | 
J have given any to the intelligent reader, it will 
always add to the ſatisfaction 1 have received in 
the performance, In the hope my vanity forms © 
of this, 1 leave him with regrete, and concluding 
. with repeating, the ſceming paradox, the ſubſtance 
of which is advanced in the title page; that 
Private Viczs by the dextrous wanagement of 
a ſkilful politician may be 11 into PUBLIC 
BENEFITS, Eo . 7 
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yo defined, 170. Conquered by feat, idid. IA 175. The 

jon of ſtrong liquors imitates : that of anger, 181. 
arkes do ſeveral pa ſſoges i) in the bock, 182, oh 184. 
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An al for recomm r 259. 

Atheiſt has its martyrs, 183. | 

Aua ice 72. © The rea ſon wh it is gener bated, 217 and 
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Bears, tbe various modes IS . 296. 5 
| Beggars their policy, 226. What ſort of people delights 
of them moſt, 227. 
Behaviour of, modeſt women, 4. Of a bride and., brides 
, 44- OF undiſcipkned ſoldiers, 176. 
Bebef, w when we deferve it, 128. Ty 
Benefits that accrue from the worlt of people, 35 to 67. 
Bleſſings, pregudicial, 196. 
| Frandy- ſhops, the qualifications required to keep them, 62, 63. 
Breeding (goed) a definition of it, 48, 49. * diſcourſe © on 
it, 49 to 52. 
Brewing and baking Inzurions 3 inventions, 140. 
Britain (Great) wants ignorance, 270, 291. 
| Buſ#e (the) to be made in the world to 4858 2 | frartet 6b 
crimſon, 325, 326. 


Cato, his charaQter, 303. | | 
Charity. A 33 of it, 221. Is often counterfeited b 
dur en 223, 226, 229. The compliments paid te a 
the appearances of charity, 230. Abules of charity, ibid. 
- and 231, 235. 
Charitz-children have no opportunity to learn good manners, 


Charity- 


237+ Why they are plcaling to the eye, 250. 
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ity- (chools are admired to diſtraction, 23 5,2 What is 
” faid in behalf of them, 236. Not ca to prevent 
thefts. and robberies, 238. The cauſe ape fondneſs for 
thoſe ſchools, 244. A deſcription of the firſt riſe and ſub- 
ſequent ſteps that, 0 made to erect a charity. -ſchool, 245 
to 250. Thejo they give, bid and Ik. They are an 
incxhauſtible fund fe for tittle-rattle, 252, 253. The charms 
of them to the multitude, 252. The different views party- 
men have in wiſhing well to them, 278, 279. More la- 
bour and eloquence are laid out upon them than on any o- 
ther duty, 279. The comfort the wicked find in liking 
them, 253. The true motives of the buſtle made about 
them, 2 254. Arguments againſt charity-ſchools, ſhewing 
| them to be deſtructive to the public, 256 to 292. A per- 
petual nurſery for them, 269. 
ebe What ms them manner 239. 5 all de- 
delight in, 249 bour the r the 
. of the poor, 267. * 1 * * 
Church, going to it res the utmoſt neceſſity to the poor,276;277- 
Cicero, his character, 362, 303. : 
_—_ The two claſſes men are divided into, 175 18. 


ide concealed ii them, 162. Their value for the 8 


- comforts of life, 124, 125. A deceitful plea of theirs, 126. 
W bat brings them into contempt, ibid to 129. The fame- 


illuſtrated by example, zi. I he clergy when poor, I a 


poſe themſelves matrimony, 130, 131. 
es, the uſe of them, 96. 
{s of life, various as the conditions of inf v vary, th b 

8 (good) 30 5. The love of it not the cauſe of man's. 
_ ſociableveſs, 304. Solitude to be preferred to ſome com- 
: pany, 308. Love of company no virtue, 309. The 
_ reaſon why we love company, Bid. 

Compaſſion. A ſtory of a child a ere eee af See Pty. 
Concluſion of the remarks, 217 to 221. 
Conſtitution, what it conſiſts in, 18606. 

Content the bane of induſtry, 12, 206. A 3cSnician of bo 

tent, 211. Is a precarious virtue, Bid. An inſtance of 


it, ibid. 212. Content more Oppoſite to induſtry chan la- 


zineſs, 213. 


Converſation between 2 mercer and a lady his cuſtomer, 318 - 


to 322, 

Courage (natural) proceeds from - anger, 175. Spurious and 
artificial courage, id and 178. Natura keourage good for 
nothing in war, 276, 177. Stratagems to create courage, 
Sid. and 178, 179, 184, 185.” How pride is miſtaken or 
courage, 176. A definition of artificial courage, 179. 


Cuſtom, the force of i it,-141, 142. 
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Death not youre the thiug we 22 the moſs; 198; mend 
of money after death, 233. 
Decencies and Conveniencies have a large fignification,. 213. 
Deſcartes, his © ate refuted, 130 
Deſtription (a) the pleaſures of the-yoluptuous, 119, 120. 
Of the Killing of a bullock, 150. 
Diftiller,” (a) what-is required to make-an eminent one, 64. 
Divines, what it is we are obliged to for the great numbers of 
9 263, 264. 
N not from falſe notions of bonour, 187. The 
t it is of to ſociety, ibid. The cuſtom of it not to 
| be aboliſhed, bid. How to prevent it, ibid. 
Ditch” (the) not frugal by principle, 154. Their calamities 
under Philip II. "of Spam ibid. Their other diſadvantages, 
155, 156. How they differ from us, Bid. Their profule- 
_ Heſs, 157, 158. Their polic policy NINE the extra- 
eee of failors, 160. So] 


Elan, obſervations concerning it, 24; 29, 30. 

 Efferidi (Mahomet) died for atheiſm, 183, "1 > „ 
lements (the) are all our enemies, 313. - | 
ulation. Mankind divided in two claſſes for e 6 
ſake, 17. The emulation of ſchool- boys not decived * 
virtue, 107 | 15 

Engliſhmen don't covet Spartan greatneſs, 215. 

Enthuſiaſm, the force 71 it, bid. 

Envy, 104. A definition of it, ibid, The various 6 

of it, 105, 106. Envy conſpicuous i in brute beaſts, ibid. 
An argument to new that envy is rivetted in our nature, 

307. The uſe of envy in painters, 108. Envy has re- 
formed more bad husbands than preaching, 109. An in- 
ſtance of enyy, ibid. No body is without it, 110. Cato's 
envy to Cæſar, 33. | 

Epicurus, his higheſt * 118. Pious Chriſtians the greateſt 
Epicures, ibid. Ihe pleas and N of Epicures, 4. 
95, 201, 202 | 

252 (an) on I and . 221. 
i both moral and natural _ ſolid baſis of ſociety, 339. 


Fame, what the thirſt PE: 1 conſiſts in, 25. | 

Fer, not to be conquered by reaſon, 169. A definition of 
fear, ibid. The neccllity of fear in the ſociety, 175. Fear 
of death when the ſtrongeſt, 301. | 

ttery, no man proof, at! it, 38. The various arts of 
25,26. 1 
* Fleſrof animals, to eat it is a cruel piece of luxury, 142, 143. 
W the faults they are generally guilty of in England, 
272, 
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272, 273. What it is that ſpoils them, 27+ - A fociety 
570 them, 275. 
Et, (a). 1 ev of no uſe in it, 180. The effects it has u- 
Py us, 7 
Frugality, a definition of i it, 181. | What frugality 4 £ 
days depend upon, 152. What has made the Dutch fru- 
' - gal, 155. A diſcourſe on frugality, ibid. to 159. The 
. Impoſlibility of forcing 2 to be frugal without neceſſi- 
ty, 160. Ihe frugality of the Spattaus, 015 The in- 
fſuence of it on trade „ 10 N 


G. 
Cameſters, the reaſon. why they - conceal their raus 'befors 


2 21 * $7. 
Gift at) of a examined in 0 to 2 
ALS» not fit for ehe „ 13, 314. wh an 6 
 Governour, the charms- of the word to mean peop 
Governours of n ibid. and 249. e 


given them, 25. 


Government, the riſe- of i it, 31 5. 4 
Grammar-ſchgols, how to. be mana 264 265. i y 
| Grambling, kee Hive, N H. g 5 15 7s . 
Hardſhips 82 not ſack when men are ad i to them, 's 208. * n 
Lats, various ; modes of them, Eg bk; 
eroes, their great views, 26. hat they differ. in _ 
_ cowards. is corporeal, 180. 
Hive, grumbling ive, 1. Their 3 condition, ad 


Their knavery, 2 to 5. Their murmurings, 6. Jupiter 
makes them honeſt, 7. Their converſion, and * ed of 
it upon trade, 8 to 13. The moral, ibid. | 
Honeſty, the effects of it on trade, 2 0, 1515 192. Where 
. the- moſt of it is to be found, 237; - ; 
Hamer, the genvine.fi fication of it, 35. 
ſenſs of it, 166. Rules of honcur, 162, 168. Prin- 
© ciple of honour how raiſed, 169. The ard of ho- 
nour, 186. A new ſtandard of it, bid. The latter much 
© eaſier than the firſt, ibid. Honour © poſite to religion, 189. 
The great allowances of honour, ibid. 195 there are ſo 
many men of real honour, 100% > 
Hope, a definition of it, 11 * The abſurdity of the wards 
Certain Hope, ibid. 
Hoſpitals, the veceflity of them, 23 5. A caution eint iffe 
_ increaſe, of them, vid. 
Hunger and lf, the great motives that fiir up courage in 
brutes, 170. The influence theſe 1 have 1 
curlaives, 193. 
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7, a neceſſiry ingredient in the mixture of geht 
77 2 56. , Reaſons for it, Bid. Puniſhments the author 
2s to fear for recommending 0 260. Great 
Britain wants it to be happy, | 1 
Tnagi- ' rewards for ſelf- dental, 6. YO ENTS” 
Jnnrll e ol; » docwine older that Chr 
? Why ſo generally received, hid. 9 
Wers from diligence, 212. 


| Invcence (ſtatb'of} deftT Ded, 314. 'Prejudical to o city, 6. 


Knowledge does not make men religious, 2 6, . 277. 


N. e their labour is prejudi the poor, 
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Laws about, uſeleſs to patent kingdoms,” 4h. 5 

Lazineſs, a definition of it, 126. People often call 8 
lazy 1 are fo them ſelves, N A tory of a 
porter wrongfully ſuſpected of lazineſs; 703 to 214. © 

, methods to to. promote and increaſe. i i, 261 to 26 7. 

Lien, the mention of it the reſult of de Ks hought, N39. 
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love and Haſ; 7 eee 116. 


The woe He bee 8 
of it, 79. The eie 1 
* 1 5 N by the Tegillature, 5 
event the miſchiefs to be feated from luxury, 
rguwments for Jaxory, 88 to 92, and 194. 
Ning 112 e Nate, 139, 129. ihne 
ury in the poor, == 5 
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Man * praiſe and hates contempt, 16. "The 
2 11 00 _ . man was broke, 20. A dia- 
ue between a man and a lion, 146. Man has no real 
Ko. for his ſpecies, 147. Man a fearful animal, 174. 
Is ever forced to pleaſe himſelf, 317. Always the ſame 
in his nature, 197. 
Mankind divided into two claſſes, 17. Can't endure truths 
that are mortify ing, 199. 
\Dlauners, the comedy of manners, 49. See Breeding, 
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Maſters of charity-ſchools, 237. The aukibier of thoſe that | 

”. with to be maſters and miſtreſſes of them, 259. - 

Maxims to render people good and virtuous, 152, 154, 199. | 
Others to aggrandize a nation, 152. To make the poor 
ſerviceable, 162, 163, 236 to 240. To out · ſell our neigh» 
bours, 273. "ww maxims advanced not injurious to the 


| 295. 
Mn a ory of two o that both took advantage of theip 
intelligence, 33. 
Miſtreſs(a) the difficulty of parting with her, whilſt we love, 1 17. 
Mode y, whence derived, 36. Has three different accepta- . 
tions, 40. The —.— eas of = and The gy as 
to modeſty, 41, 42. The 7 3. peat 
uſe of it to the-eivil-foctety, 113. y | 
Money, the chief uſe of it, 162. T'60-touch er it may undo 
a nation, 163. Is of no intrinſie worth, 270. * 
in different ways given vo the poor ill ſpent, 268 
Mera (the) of the prumbling hive, 13. | ; - 
Moraks not always the ſame, 298. . 
Moraliſts, 16. Their artifices to civilize mankind, 17. 1%, 
41, 2660. | 
Morality broached for the eaſe of povernn Lei. e 
« Mothers have but little love for their chüdren when they ad 
born, 47. Mothers and ſiſters i in the Eaſt married their 
ſons and brothers, 299. n 
* 4 0 at Amſterdam deſcribed, 65. 76g. ee 
N. | . 


Nations may be W By too mueb Nauen 19. The 
great art to make nations happy, 165. What che wealth | 
of all nations conſiſts in, Fes 270 

Navigation the bleſſings : and — the e on e. 
count of it, 329. | 

Weceſſorits of life. The raukiplicity of thick; 0 vr, rf; 

| Nola (Fordanus Brano of) gr py 183. 


| Objeftions againſt the neceſſity of pride anfvered, 94» 95. 

Ob/tacles to Ky vob ineſs we meet with, 312 | 
Origiz of moral virtue, 15. e and honor 169, 
eee 110. r it, iid. 


Painting, a bac conn an the jig fi 294. 

to 296, 

Parable (a) 203 to. 207. 

Phyſician + late) his ae 230, The 1 motives of tis 
laſt will, ibid. and 1 . 


4 


Pity, 2 diſcourſe co concerning it, 224. No virtue and why, 27. 
No body without it, 109. A definition: of it, 222. The 
force of „ | More GOP than any 8 5 
cd virtue, 


Pres 


5 The INDEX: 
Floas-fdecentful) of great men, 133, 134. 


Flenſares (real) 118. Pleaſures of the voluptuous, iid. 0 


the Stoics, 121. The more men. differ in condition, the 
;leſs they can judge of each other's pleaſures, 284. 
Politeneſs demands hypocriſy, 45, 318. JT an 
Politicians play our paſſions againſt: one another, 115, 177. 
Politics, the foundation of them, 19. What is owing to bad 


- Politics is charged to luxury, 83. 


„ 


276. The petty reverence that is paid to the poor inju- 
 FRons, 270. 2 „ | | 
Poverty (voluntary) brings no body into contempt, 126. An 
- inftance of that truth, 129... Ts 
raiſe is the reward all heroes have in view, 25. | 
Pretences (falſe) of great men concerning, pleaſirs, bak: 
Pride, 6. What animals fhew the moſt of it, 18. The 
pride of men of ſenſe, 51. A definition of pride, 93. 
The apologies of proud men, and the falſity of them de- 


tected, 94, 95- , Various ſymptoms of pride, 100, 101, 


102. How it is encouraged in military men, 184, 185. 
FThe benefit we receive from the pride of great men, 18g, 
Prodigality, 75. The uſe of it to the ſociety, 76, 77. 

Proviſions, how to procure plenty of them, 162, 163, 256. 


Public ſpirit. has left the nation, 289. The ſy mptoms of the 


want of it, ibid. An exhortation to retrieve it, 2 90, 291. 
Pulchrum (the) & boneſtum of the ancients a chimera, 293 to 300. 
Punch; The ſoeiety compared to a bowl of punch, 77. 


Qualities (the hateful) of women more beneficial.to trade than 
_ their virtues, 194. The. good qualities of man don't make 
him ſaciable, 310. Which are the beſt for ſociety, 324. 
_ Bueſtion(which) tas done the moſt miſchief, 299, 

Quixot (Don) the laſt man of _ honour upon record, 167. 


Reading and writing, why hurtful to the poor, 257, 258. Ne- 
ver to be taught for nothing, 266, 267. Not neceflary 
to make good Chriſtians, 277, 2788. 1 
Reality of pleaſures diſcuſſed, 122. MS; 
Reaſon (a) why. few people underſtand themſelves, 14. Why 
_ . our-neighbours out-do us at foreign markets, 282. _ 
Refarmation (the) of leſs moment to trade than hoop'd patti- 
is coats, 325. | . . » 2 el 5 Ren 
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The N DEX. 


Xin not the cauſe of virtue, 21. Of the Heathens abſurc, a 

Where there is the leaſt of it, 236, 277. Things | 

pa for religion that are foreign to it, 250, 251. _ 
beg houſes examined, 123, 124, 125. 

Rogues not made for want of reading and writing, 242. Ate 
oftner more cunning than ignorant, 243. 
Rome (new) is obliged to old Rome, 290. 
Ruſſia wants know ge, * | 


Scarket or crimſon cloth. Abe buſtle tobe made in the world 
to procure it, 325 to 327. 

ea (the) the bleſſings and calamities we receive from it, 329 
to 334. 

Searth (a) into the nature of ſociety, 292 to the _ 

Seneca, his ſummum bonum, 122. 

Self-denidl, a 3 inſtance of it. 128, 129. 

ber vants, the carcity of them occaſioned 'by charity-ſchools, 
and the miſchief it produces, 271, 272. Their encroach- 
ments on maſters, 275, 276. 

Shaſtsbury (lord) his ſyſtem contrary to the author's, 293» 
Refuted by his own character, 299, 300. . 

Shame. A definition of it, 36, What- makes us albamed: 
for the faults of others, 37. The ſymptoms of it, 38. 
The uſefulneſs of it to make us ſociab ble 40 to 45, 

Saciable. Man not ſo from his good quitiries, 304 to 313. 
What it is that makes us ſociable, 3 12. 

Seciety, no ereature without government leſs ft for it than 
mau, 18,316. The ſociety compared to a bowl of punch, 
77. © The'defeQts of it ſhould be mended by the legiſlature, 

290. "The nature of ſociety, 268, 292, Man's love for 
ſociety examined into, 300 to 324. | 

Koldiers, their paultry finery, 18 5. The vſage they receive, 55 
The alteration it makes in men when they turn ſoldiers, 2 5% 

22 their frugality, 214. 

Species. The ſtrength of our fpecies unknown, 183. The 
love to our ſpecies an idle pretence, 304 to 318. 

Steele (Sir Richard) his elegant flatteries of his ſpecies, 24. 

Stvics, their pleaſures, 121. Their arrogance and hypocriſy,122. 

Suicide never committed but to avoid ſomething worſe than 
death, 178. LE 

Sunday the moſt- uſeful is in ſeven, 276. What it is ſet 


apart for, ibid. 3 


T. 
Temperance (perſonal) makes no rulers ſlighted that have real 
power, 133. 
Thefts and robberies, the cauſes of them in great cities, 239 
to 243. 


Nag, che moſt n * 263, | | || 
4 | Traders 1 


The.. INDE X.. 


Tralert, none (riftiy honeft, 22 Why all take ſuch paing 
' ” Io hide the prime colt of their goods, 822. 
Frades. A diſcourſe on the various trades required, and the 
numbers in each, 269 to 271. OBE ++ 
Traffic, what it is that promotes it, 327, 328, 
Trooper, why worſe than a foot-ſoldier, 187. 


Vanini, a martyr for atheiſm, 183. 
ice, a definition of it, 7. | 
Tiews (the different) things may be ſet in, 3 24 to the end. 
mverſities, their policy, 234. Ours are defective as to law 
and phyſic, 261, 262. What univerſities ſhould be, 263. 
irgins, rules how to bchave themſelves, 40, 41. ED 
Virtue. The origin of moral virtue, 15. A definition of 
virtue, 21. Not derived from religion, ibid. What ex- 
cited the antients to heroic virtue, 23. How virtue is made 
Friends with vice, 57, No virtue without ſelf-denial, 126, 
292. Where to look for the virtues of great men, 137. 
The reaſon why there are fo few men of real virtue, 19e. 
Conſiſts in action, 39m. | | 


Patermen, their manner of plying, 322. 

Water (ſtrong) their bad effect on the poor. 61. 

Weavers, their inſolence, 281. : 

Theres, the neceſſity there is for them, 68, 69, 70. 

W or Os often put men on dangerous projects than miſ- 
trelſes,. 493» +.; .... gs „ 

Nomen, may be made wicked by modeſty, 46. Modeſt 

Vvomen promote the intereſt of proſtitutes, 67. The il 

' qualities of them beneſicial to trade, 194 to 197. 

I be artifices of married women, 195, 196. N 

ol. A diſcourſe on the exportation and manufacture: 

made of it, 281. 1 5 

Fork (the) yet to-be done among us, 297, 
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VINDICATION 
OF THE 
BOOK 
: 


FROM THE 


ASPERSIONS:contain'd in” a"ptes 


0 ſentment of rhe Grand Jury of Mr p'- 


DLESEX, and an abuſive letter to 


0 


= 


HA the reader may be fully inſtructed 
in the merĩts of the cauſe; between my ad- 


1 © verfaries and myſelf; it is requiſite chat, 
before he ſees my defence, he ſhould know the 
whole charge, and have before him all the accuſati- 


ons againſt me at large. 


The preſentment of the Grand Jury is wor- 
l : ded thus:: * 


W E the grand jury for the county of Middle 


ex have, with the preateſt ſorrow and con- 


cern, ' obſerved the many books and pamphlets that 
are almoſt every week publiſhed againſt the ſacred 
articles of our Boly religion, and all diſcipline and 
order in the church, and the manner in which this 


Fg 
% 


as PP © ad a. 


Rand 


(371) 


is carried on, ſeems to us to have a direct. tenden: 


cy to propagate infidelity, and conſequently . | 


tion of all morals. 
We are juſtly ſenſible of the goodneſs of * 


Almighty, that has preſerved us from the plague, 
Which has viſited eur neighbouring nation, and for 
which great mercy his majeſty was graciouſly plea- 


ſed to command, by his proclamation, that thanks 


ſhonld be returned to heaven; but how provoking 
mult it be to the almighty, that his mercies and de- 
liverances extended to this nation, and our thankſ— 
giving that was publicly commanded for it ſhould 
be attended with ſuch flagrant impieties ! 


| We know of nothing that-can be of greater ſer - 


vice to his majeſty and the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, 
(hich is wang? eſtabliſhed among us for the de- 
fence of the Chriſtian religion,) than the ſuppreſſion 
of blaſphemy and prophaneneſs, which has a direct 
tendency to ſubvert the very foundation on which his 
majeſty's government is fixed. 

So reſtleſs have theſe zealors for infidelity been in 


their diabolical attempts againſt religion, that che 


have, 


Firſt, Openly blaſphemed and denied the doctrine 
of the ever bleſſed Trinity, endeayouring by ſpeci- 
ous pretences to revive the Arian hereſy, which was 
never introduced into any nation, but the vengeance 


of heaven purſued it. 
Secondly, They affirm an abſolute /ate, and . 
ny the providence and government of the WY 


in the world. 


Thirdly, They have endeavoured to ſubvert all 


order and diſcipline of the church, and by vile and 
unjuſt reflections vn the clergy they ſtrive to bring 
contempt on all religion; that by the libertiniſm of 
their opinions they may encourage and draw others | 

into the immoralities of their practice. 
 Fourthly, That a general libertiniſm may . 
more effectually be eſtabliſned, the wuniver/ities are 
Cecried, and all «ail / youth in the ve 
Q ples 
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(352) 


5 ples of the Chriſtian religion are exploded-uith de 
ba” malice and falſity, - 
 Fifibly, The more efcuually to carry on theſe 
works of darkneſs; ſtudied artifices and invented 
colours have been made uſe. of to run down religion 
and virtue as prejudicial to ſociety, and detrimental 
to the ſtate; and to recommend luxury, avarice, 
pride, and all kind of vices, as being, neceſſary to 
public welfare, and not tending to the defirudtion 
of the conſtitution : nay, the very fews themſelves 
have had trained apologies and forced encomiums 
made in their favaur, and produced in print, with 
' deſign, we-conceive, to debauch the nation. 
- Theſe-principles having a direct tendency to the 
ſubverſion of all religion and civil government, our 
duty to the Almigbiy, our love to our country, and 
regard to our oaths, oblige us to preſent © 
| Y as the publiſher:of a book, 
entituled The rA RLE Or THE BEES4 Or PRIVATE. 
ies PUBLIC, BENEFITS, 2d edit, 21723" 


And alſo 
| #7” a the publiſher of 2 
weekly paper, called the Britiſh þ Joumal numb, 26, 
252,30 EIN. PREY a 


The Letter I i of is this; 


NON Lox, 
Is welcome news to all the king's loyal ſub- 


jects and true friends to the eſtabliſhed go- 
vernment and ſucceſſion in the -i/{u/trions houſe of 
Hanover, that your lordſhip is ſaid to be contriving 
ſome efe&ual means of ſecuring us from the dan- 
gers, wherewith his majeſty's happy government 
Teems to be threatned by Catiline, under the name 
of Cato; by the writer of a book entituled, THz 

' FABLE OF THE BEES, Oc. and by others of their 
Jraternity, who are undoubtedly uſeful friends to the 


ay and diligent for his fake, in labouring to 
ſubxert 


(2353) : 


*Fabvert and ruin our coaſtitution, under a ſpeciou s 


pretence of defending it. Your lordſhip's wiſe re- 


ſolution, totally to ſuppreſs ſuch impious writings, 


and the direction already given for having them pre- 


ſen - ed, immediately, by ſome of the grand Furies, 


will effectually convince the nation, that no attempts 
againſt Chriſtianity will be ſuffered or endured here. 


And this conviction will at once rid men's minds of. 
che uneafineſs which this flagitious race of writers 
has endeavoured to raiſe in them; will therefore 


be a firm bulwark to the Prote/lant religion; will ef 


fectually defeat the projects and hopes of the Pre- 
tender; and beſt ſecure us againſt any change in the 


miniſtry. And no faithful Briton could be uncon- 
cerned, if the people ſhould imagine any the leaſt 


neglect in any ſmgle perſon bearing a part in the mi- 


niſtry, or begin to grow ſãcalous that any thing could 
be done, which is not done in defending their religi- 
on from every the leaſt appearance of danger approa- 
ching towards it. And, my lord, this jealouſj might 
have been apt to riſe, if no meaſures had been taken 
to diſcourage and cruſh the open advocates of irre- 
ligion. Tis no eaſy matter to get jealouſy out of 
one's brains, when 'tis once got into them. Jealouſy, 
my lord! Tis as furious a hend as any of them all 


I have ſeen a little thin weak woman ſo invigorated 


by a fit of jealouſy that five grenadiers could not 


hold her. My lord, go on with your juſt methods 


of keeping the people clear of this curſed Jealouſy x 


for amongſt the various kinds and occaſions of it, 


that which concerns their religion, is the moſt vio- 
lent, flagrant, frantic ſort of all; and accordingly has, 


in former reigns, produced thoſe various miſchiefs, 


which your lordſhip has faithfully determined to pre- 
yent, dutifully regarding the royal authority, and 


. conforming to the example of his majeſty, who has 
_ graciouſly given DIRECTIONS (which are well 


known to your lordſhip) for the preſerving ef umty 
in the church and the purity of the Chriſtian faith, 


4 


U 


| (374) 
_ Tis in vain to think that the people of Enpland wil 
ever give up their religion, or be very fond of any i-. 
niſiry that will not ſupport it, as the wiſdom of this 
miniſtry has done, againſt ſuch audacious attacks as 
are made upon it by the ſcriblers; for ſeribler, 
your lordſhip knows, is the juſt appellation of every 
author, who, under whatever plauſible appearance 
of good ſenſe, attempts to undermine the religion, 
and therefore the content and quiet, the peace and 
happineſs of his fellow-ſubjefs, by ſubtle and art- 
ful and falacious arguments and inſinuations. May 
heaven avert thoſe inſufferable miſeries, which the 
church of Rome would bring upon us! granny is 
the bane of human ſociety; and there is no tyran- 
ny heavier than that of the triple crown. And 
therefore, this free and happy people has juſtly con- 
ceived an utter abhorrence and dread of Popery, and 
of every thing that looks like encouragement or ten- 
dency to it; but they do alſo abhor and dread the 
violence offered to Chriſtianity itſelf, by our Britiſh 
Catilines, who ſheltertheir treacherous deſigns againſt 
it, under the falſe colours of regard and good-will 
to our bleſſed Proteſtant religion, whilſt they demon- 
ſtrate, too plaiuly demonſtrate, that the title of Pro- 
#:/tants does not belong to them, unleſs it can be- 
long to thoſe who are in effect proteſters againſt a/l 
, , ITY „ e be 
And really, the people cannot be much blamed 
for being a little unwilling to part with their religion: 
for they tell ye, that there is a God; and that God 
governs the world; and that he is wont to bleſs or 
blaſt a kingdom, in proportion to the degrees of re- 
ligion-or irreligion prevailing in it, Your lordſhip 
has a Fne collection of books; and, which is a finer 
thing ſtill, you do certainly underſtand them, and 
can turn to an account of any important affair in 2 
trice. I would therefore fam know, whether your 
lordſhip can ſhow, from any auriter, let him be as 
frophane as the ſcriblers would have him, that any 
5 | a" one 


Jo ERnF 
one empire, kingdom, country or province, gieèat od 
mall, did not dwindle and ſink, and was confounded; 
when it once fail'd of providing ſtudiouſly for the 
Support of religion. 2 
The /criblers talk much of the Roman govern- 
ment, and Jiberty, and the /p:r:t of the old Romans. 
But tis undeniable, that their moſt plauſible talk of 
tbeſe things is all pretence, and grimace, and an ar- 
tifice to ſerve the purpoſes of irreligion; and by 
_ conſequence to render the people uneaſy, and ruin 
the kingdom. For if they did in reality eſteem, and 
would faithfully recommend to their country-men, the 
ſentiments and principles, the main purpoſes and prac- 
tices of the wiſe and proſperous Romans, they would; 
in the firlt place, put us in mind, that o/d Rome was” 
as remarkable for obſerving and promoting natural 
religion, as new Rome has been for corrupting that 
which is reveal d. And as the od Romans did figs 
nally recommend themſelves to the favour of heaven 
by their faithful care of religion; fo were they a- 
bundantly convinced, and did accordingly acknows 
ledge, with univer/a/ conſent, that their care of re- 
ligion was the great means + of God's preſerving the 
empire, and crowning it with conqueſt and faceeſs, 
proſperity and glory. Henee it was, that when their 
orators were bent upon exerting their utmoſt in moy» 
ing and perſwading the people, upon any occaſion, 
they ever put them in mind of their religion, if that 
could be any way affected by the point in debate; 
not doubting that the people would determine in their 
favour, if they could but demonſtrate, that the ſafe- 
ty of religion depended upon the ſucceſs of their 
cauſe, And indeed, neither the Romans, nor any 
other nation upon earth, did ever ſuffer. their en- 
Hife religion to be openty ridicul'd, exploded or 
oppol-d ; and I'm fure, your lordſhip would not, 
EE 77 3 | $08. . - 
I Luis eſ tam vecort gui non inte liga:, num ine I c tantum im 
perium eſſe natum, auitum & retentum? . 
5 Cic. Orat, de Haruſp. Reſp, 


Tad 
cor alk the world, that this thing ſhould be done with 
impunity amongſt us, which was never endured in 
the world before. Did ever any man, ſince the 
bleſſed revelation of the go/pe/, run riot upon Chri- 
ftianity, as ſome men, nay,” and ſome few women 
too, have lately done? Muſt the devi grow. rams - 
pant at this rate, and not be. ealld coram nobis? Wy 
ſhould not he content himſelf to carry off people in 
the common way, the way of curſing and 2 wearing, 
ſabbath· breaking and cheating, bribery and hypocris 
y. drunk ęnneſs and whoring, and ſuch Kind of things 
as he uſed to do? never let him domineer in mens 
mouths and writings, as he. does now, with loud; 
tremenduous infidelity, blaſphemy and prophanenefs; 
enough to frighten the king's fabje&s out of their 
wits: Weare now come to a ſhort queſtion : God, 
or the Devil? that's the word; and time will ſhew | 
who and who goes together. \ Thus much may be - 
ſaid at preſent, that thoſe have abundantly ſnewn 
their ſpirit of oppoſition to ſacred things, Who have 
not only inveighed againſt the national profeſhon and 
exereiſe of religion; and endeavoured, with bitter - 
neſs and dexterity, to render it odious and contemp- 
tible; but are ſolicitous to hinder ultitude, of the · 
natives of this iſland from having the very /zeds * 
religion ſown among them with advantage. 
Arguments are urged, with the * 
againſt the education of poor children in the charity- 
{chools, tho there hath not one juſt reaſon been of · 
fered againſt the proviſion made for that education. 
The things that have been objected againſt it are ot. 
in fact true; and nothing ought to be regarded, by 
ſerious and wiſe men, as a "weighty or jſt argument, 


if it is not a true one. How hath Catiline the con- 


fidence left to look any man in the face, after he 
| hath ſpent more confidence than moſt men's whole 
. Back amounts to, in ſaying, that hi pretended cha- 
= bas, in Wes, 5 al cher chartties,. 

which 


299921) \ — 
hich wers before given to the aged, fick and int” 
potent? 6-41 | W . 
* ſeems pretty clear, that if thoſe, who do nf 
contribute to any charity ſchool, are become more 
uncharitable to any other object than formerly they 
were; their want of charity to the one, is not o- 
ing to their contribution to the other. And as to 
thoſe who 4% contribute to theſe ſchools; they are 
fo far from being more ſparingin their relief of other 
objects, chan they were before, that the poor Wi- 
- dows, the aged and the impotent do plainly zeceiye 
more relief from them, in proportion to their dumbers 
and abilities, than from any the: ſame numbers of 
men under the ſame circumſtances of fortune, who 
do not concern chemſelves with churity ſclobols, in 
any reſpect, but in condemning and decrying them. 
I will meet Catiline at the Grecian coffee · houſe any 
day in the week, and by un enumeration of particu- 
lar perſons, in as great a mmer as he pleaſeth, de- 
monſtrate the truth of what T fay. But 1 do not 

much depend upon his giving me the meeting, be- 
cauſe tis hit buſineſs; not to encourage demonſtra- 
tions of the truth, but to throw diguiſes upon it; 
© otherwiſe, he never could haue allowed himielf, af-- 
ter repreſenting. the charity-{chools: as intended 20 - 
breed up children to reading and writing, and a 
ſober behavicur, that*they may be qualified to be ſer- 
vants, immediately to add theſe words, A fort of 
ale and rieting vermine, by which the kingdom it 
already almaſt devoured, and are become every where 
à public niſance, &e," What? is it owing to the 
: charity-fchools, that fervants are become ſo idle, 
ſuch riot ing ver mine, ſuch a public huſance; ihat 
abonen-· ſetvants turn auhᷣorer, and the nen · ſervants, 
robbert, houſerbreabers and ſharpers ? (as he ſays 
they commonly do.) Is this owing to the charits- 

. ſchools? or, if it is not, how comes he to allow ' 

a himſelf the liberty of repreſenting theſe ſchools as a 
means of- increaſing this load of miſchief, which is 
8 J indeed 


indeed too plainly fallen upon the public ? The in- 
bibing principles of virtue hath not, uſually, been 
thought the chief occaſion of running into vice. If 
"the early knowledge of truth, and of our obligati- 
ant to it, were the ſureſt means of departing. from 
it, no body would doubt, - that. the knowledge of 
truth was inſtill'd into Catiline very early, and with 
the utmoſt care. Tis a good pretty thing in him 
to ſpread a report, and to lay ſo much ſtreſs upon it 
2 he docs, that f Bere is more collected at the church 
| doors in a day, to male theſe poor boys and girls ap- 
pear in capi and livery coats, than for all the poor 
in a year, O rare-Catiline ! this point you'll: car- 
- yy moſt ſwimmingly; for you have no witneſſes a- 
gainſt you, nor any living ſoul to contradict you, ex- 
cept che collectors and overſeers of the poor, and 
all other principal inhabitants of moſt ef the pari- 
_ - ſhes, where any charity - ſchools are, in England. 
I nhe jeſt of it is, my lord, that theſe ſcriblers 
vould ſtill. be thought gaod moral men. But, when 
men make it their buſineſs to iſſead and deceive 
55 _ — — and that in matters ay moment, 
dy difterting and diſguiſing the truth, by miſrepre- 
1 | px 45> ook if ſuch, on are 
_ - not guilty of /urpation; whillt they take upon them 
the character of good moral men, then tis not im- 
moral in any man te be falſe and deceiſſul, in ca- 
ſes where the /aw cannot touch him for being ſo, 
and morality beats no relation to truth or fair-deal- 
ing. However, I ſhall not be very willing to meet 
one of theſe moral mem upon Hownllow-heath, if I 
_. ſhould happen to ride that way without piſtols. For 
I have a notion, that they who have 20 conſcience 
in one point, don't much abound with it in another. 
Tour lordſhip, who judges accurately of men, as 
well as books, will eaſily imagine, if you had no o- 
_ ther kr owledge of the charity - ſchools, that there 
muſt be ſomething very excellent in chem, 1. 
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fach tind of men as theſe are ſo \ warm in pofrg 


them. 
They tell you, that ele ſchools are hin4rances 


to hurbandry and to manufacture: as to huſb indry, 


the children are not kept in the ſchools longer than 


till they are of age and ſtrength to perform che prin- 
cipal parts of it, or to bear conſtant labour in it; 
and even whilſt they are under this courſe of educa» 
tion, your lord{hip may depend upon it, that they 


ſhall never be hindered from working in the fields, 


or being employed in fuch labour as they are capa- 


ble of, in any parts of the year, when they can get 


ſuch employment for the ſupport of their parents 


and themſelves, In this caſe the parents in the ſe- 


veral countries are proper judges of their ſeveral ſi- 


tuations and circumſtances, and at the fame time, 
not ſo very fond of their children's getting a liule 


knowledge, rather than a little money, but that they 
will find other employment for them than g to 
ſchool, whenever they can get a penny by fo-doimg, 

And the caſe is the fame as to the nanuſactures 3 
the truſtees of the charity-fchook, and the parents 


of the children bred in them, would be thankful to 


thoſe gentlemen who male the objection, if they 


would affiſt in removing it, by ſubſcribing to a fund 


for j oynng the employment of manufacture to the 
buſineſs of learning to read and aurite in the charity- 


ſchools : this would be a noble work; tis already 


effected by the fupporters of ſome charity- ſchoola, 
and is aimed: at, and earn. ſtly deſired by all the reſt: 
but Rome was not built in a day. Till this great 


thing can be brought about, let the maſters ard ma- 
nagers of the manufactures in the ſeveral places of 


the kingdom be ſo charitable as to employ the poor 


children for a certain number of hours in every da 


y 
in their reſpective manufactures, whilft the truſtees 
are taking care to fill u 2 their other heurs of the 
day in the uſual duties of t 


he charity-ſchools. *Tis 
an eaſy matter for party-mMem, for deſigning and Pek- 


ond minds, to invent colourable, falacious argu 
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ments, and to offer rai/ing under the appearance of 
reaſoning againſt the beſt things in the world. But 
undoubtedly, no impartial man, who is affected 
with a ſerious ſenſe of goodneſs, and a real love of 
his country, can think this proper and juſt view of 
the charity-{chools liable to any u, weighty objec - 
tion, or refuſe to contribute his endeavours to im- 
prove and raiſe them to that perfection which is pro- 
poſed in them. In the mean time, let no man be 
fo weak or ſo wicked as to deny, that when poor 
children cannot meet with employment in any other 
honeſt way, rather than ſuffer their tender age to be 
ſpent in idleneſs, or in learning the arts of lying and 
ſwearing and ſtealing, tis true charity to them, and 
good ſervice done to our country, to employ them 
in learning the principles of: religion and virtue, till 
their age and ſtrength will enable them to. become 
ſervants in families, or to be engaged in huſbandry, 
or manufacture, or any kind of mechanic trade or 
laborious employment; for to theſe laborious em- 
ployments are the charity children generally, if not 
always turned, as ſoon as they become capable of 
them: and therefore Catiline may. be pleaſed to re- 
tract his objection concerning ſpop-heepers or retail- 
ers of commodities, wherein he has affirmed, that 
their employments, which he fays ought to fall to 
the fhare of children of their. own degree, are 
moſtly anticipated and engrofſed by the managers of 
the charity-ſchoots, He mult excuſe my acquainting- 
your lordſmp; that this affirmation is in fact directly 
falſe, which is an inconvenience. very apt to fall u- 
pon is affirmations,” as it has particularly done upon. 
one of em more, which I would mention: for he is 
not aſhamed roundly to aſſert, that the principles of” 
our commen people are debauched in our charity- 
ſchools, auh are taught afſoon as they can ſpeal to 
' blabber out RIGH-CHURCH and ORMOND, 
and {0 are bred up to be traitors before they know 
- what treaſon ſignifies. Your lordſhip, and other 
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perſons of integrity, whoſe words are the faithful 
repreſentatives of their meaning, would now think 
if I had not given you a key to Catiline's talk, that 
he has been fully convinced thet the children in the 
charity- ſchools are bred up to be traitors, © 

My lord, if any one maſter be ſuffered by the 
truſtees to continue in any charity<ſchool, againſt 
whom proof can be brought, that he is diſaffected to 
the government, or that he does not as faithfully 
teach the children obedience and /oyalty to the king, 
as any other duty in the catechiſm, then I will gra- 
tify Catiline with a licenſe to pull down the ſc h, 
— hang up the maſters, according to his heart's de- 


Theſe, and ſuch things as theſe, are urged with 
the like bitter neſi, and as little truth, in the book 
mentioned above, viz. THE FABLE OF THE BEES ; 
or, PRIVATE VICES PUBLIC BENEFITS, Oc. Ca- 
tiline explodes: the fundamental articles of /ait4, 
impiouſly comparing the doctrine of the-bleſſed Tri- 
nity to /ze-/a-fum: this profligate author of the /a- 
Je is not only an auxiliary to Catiline in oppoſition 
o /aith, but has taken upon him to tear up the ve- 
y foundations of oral virtue, and eſtabliſh vice in 
its room. The beſt phyfician in the world did 
never labour more to purge the natural body of bad 
qualities, than this bumble-bee has done to purge 
the body politic of good ones. He himſelf bears 
teſtimony to the: truth of this charge againſt him: 
for when he: comes to the concluſion of his book, 
he makes this-obſervation upon himſelf and his per- 
formance: -* After this I flatter myſelf to have de- 
. monſtraàted, that neither the friendly qualities and 
End àffections that are natural to man, nor the 
«-reaFbirtues he is capable of acquiring by reaſon 
e and ſelf-denial, are the /2undation of ſociety ; but 
t that what we call ev: in this world, moral as 
* well as natural, is the grand principle that makes 
« us ſociable creatures, the ſolid baſis, the liſe and 
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* ſupport of all trades and employments wichout 
exception: that there we mult look for the true 
« origin of all arts and ſciences, and that the mo- 
* ment evil ceaſes, the ſociety muſt be. ſpoiled, if 
* not totally difolved.” 

No, my lord, you ſee the grand deſgn, the 
main drift of Catiline and his eber 3 now the 
' ſcene opens, and the ſecret ſprings appear; now the 
fraternity adventure to ſpeak out, and ſurely. no 
band . men ever dared to ſpeak at this rate before; 3 


3 % 


lary and tyranny of Rome. If any Ironlal inconve- 
rence did ariſe from ſo excellent a work, as ſome lit- 
tle inconvenience attends all human eee and 
affairs, the excellency. of the work would (il be 
matter of joy, and find encoura ement with all the 
wiſe and the. good, who deſſ — 5 ſuch 2 
objections 1 it, as other men are not aſhamed aan to 
raiſe and defend 
Now your Jordſhip alſo ſees ths true cauſe. of the 
fetyr which is continually form'd againſt the clergyby 
.Catiline and his confederates- Why ſhould Mz 
Hall's conviftion and execution be any more an 4 
jection againſt the clergy, than Mr Lazer's againſt 
the gentlemen. of the Jong rabe 2 why, becauſe the 
profeſſion of the laau does not immediately relate to re- 
ligion: and therefore Catiline will allow, that if any 
c perſon of that Fae ſhould be traitors, or other- 
| * vicious, the reſt . notwichſtanding the 
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Iniquity of a brother, be as loyal and virtuous a8 2. 
ny other ſubjects in the king's dominions : but be- 
cauſe matters of religion are the profeſs d concern 
and the employment of the clergy ; therefore Cati- 
line's logic makes it out as clear as the day, that 
if any of them be difaffected to the government, all 
the reſt are ſo too; or if any of them be chargeable 
with vice, this conſequence from it is plain, that all 
or moſt of the reſt are as vicious as the devil can 
make them. I ſhall not trouble your lordſhip with a 
particular vindication of the clergy, nor is there any 
reaſon that I ſhould, for they are already 2 
Jour Lordſbip's good afſection to them, and they 
are able * themſclves- wherefoe ver ſuch a 
vindication is wanted, being as ſaitiſul and virtuous 
and learned a body of men as any in Europe and yet 
they ſuſpend the publication of arguments in a ſo- 
lemn defence of themſelves; becauſe they neither 
expect nor de/ire approbation and eſteem from impi- 
ous and abanuon d men; and at the ſame time they 
cannot doubt that all perſons; not only of great pene- 
tration but of common ſenſe, do now clearly ſee ; 
that the arrows ſhot againſt the c/ergy are intended 
to wound and deſtroy the divine inſtitution of the 
miniſterial offices, and to extirpate the religion uhich 
| the ſacred offices were appointed to preferve. 2 
f goa This was always /uppoſed. and. fuſpette 

by every honeſt and impartial man; but tis now de- 
| bay ahh tr by thoſe who before had given occaſion 
ro ſuch ſuſpicions, for they have now openly declar- 
ed, that /aith in the principal articles of it is not on- 


Ty needleſs but ridiculous, that the welfare of hu- 


man ſociety muſt fink and periſh under the encou- 

ragement of virtue, and that immorality is the only 
frm foundation whereon the happineſs of mankind 
can be built and ſubſiſt. The publication of ſuch 
tenets as theſe, an open avow'd-propoſal to extir- 
pate the Chriſtian faith and all virtue, and to fix 
moal euil for the lafit of the government, is ſo 
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{tanning, 82 ſhocking, .. - frightfal, ſo flagrant an 
 enoxmity, that if it ſhould. be imputed to us as a 
national guilt, the-divine vengeance mult inevitably 
fall upon us. And how far this enormity would be- 
come a national. guilt if it ſhould paſs diſregarded 

and _ ga caſuiſt leſs ſkilful and diſcerning, 
| —— lordſhip may eaſily gueſs: and no doubt 
your lordſhip's. good judgment in ſo ꝓlain and impor- 
tant a caſe. has made you, like a GG and faithful 
patriot, reſolve to uſe your utmoſt endeavours in 
your high ſtation to defend w from the boek 
attacks made upon it. 

As ſoon as I have ſeen. a copy of the bill for he 
better ſecurity of his majeſty and his happy govern» 
ment, by the. better ecuricy religion in Great- 
Britain, your lordſhip s Juft ſcheme 4 r your 
love of. your country, and your gre are to 
vu ſhall * be acknowledg'd by, 4 | 

R Dy LORD. 
Your moſt faithful humble Servant, 
Tann SAS et Er nA 


20 Theſe's violent accuſations and the: great- „ 
every where raiſed againſt the book, by governors, 
maſters, and other champions of charity-ſchools, to- 
5 gether with the advice of friends, and the refleſtion- 
on what Iowed to myſelf; drew from me the following 
anſwer. The candid reader, in the peruſal of it, 
will not be offended at the repetition: of ſome 
paſſages, one of which he- may have met with twice 
already, when he ſhall conſider that to make my de- 
fence by itſelf to the publie, I was obliged to re- 
0 peat what has been quoted in the letter, ſince ihe 
paper would e fall into the hands of ma- 
ny who had never ſeen either the FaBLE oF TUR 
Bees, or the Defamatory Letter wrote againſt it; 
The anſwer was publiſhed in the London Journal 
of Auguſt 10, 17 2 = in 85 words: 
"WHEREAS 


„ 


Fuly 11, a preſentment was inſerted of the 


grand- jury of Middeleſex, againſt the publiſher of a 
book entituled,- TE Farms OF THE BEES 3: or 
PRIVATE Vices PuBLick BENEFiTS; and: 


fince that, a paſſionate and abuſive letter has been 


publiſhed againſt the ſame book and the author of it, 
in the London Fournal. of Saturday, July 27; I 
think myſelf indiſpenſibly obhged: to vindicate the a- 

boveſaid book againſt the black aſperſions that unde- 
ſervedly have been caft upon it, being conſcious that 


I have not had the leaſt ill deſigu in compoſing it. 
The accuſations againſt it having been made openly 
in the public papers, it is not equitable the defence 


of it ſhould appear in a more private manner. What 


I have to-fay in my behalf, 1 ſhall-addreſs to all 


men of ſenſe and ſincerity, .aſking no other favour of 


them than their patience and attention. Setting a- 
fide what in that letter relates to others, and evory 


thing that is foreign and immaterial, 1 ſhall begin 


with the paſſage / that ĩs quoted from the book, i. 


Aſter this, I flaiter myſelf to have demonſtrated, 


that neither the friendly qualities and lind affetions 
that are natural to man, nor the real virtues he it 
capable .of acquiring by reaſon and ſelf-denial; are 
be foundation of ſociety 3 but that what e call evil 
in this world, moral as well*as natural, is the 
grand principle that make us ſociable creatures; the 
ſolid baſis, the life and ſupport of all trades and em- 
ployments without exception: that there aue muſt 
oak for the true origin of alParts and ſciences ; and 
that the moment evil ceafes, the-fociety muſt be ſpoilh 
ed, if not totally digalved. Theſe words I own are 
in the book, and, being both innocent and true, 
like to remain there in all future impreſſions. But 
I will likewiſe own very freely, that, if I had wrote 
with a deſign to be underſtood by the meaneſt ea. 
pacities, I would not have choſe the ſubje& there 


xcated of; or if I had, I would have amplify's 


* > N 
* 


- 
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and explained every period, talked and diſtinguiſhe 
magiſterially, and never appeared without the feſeue 
in my hand. As for example; to make the paſſage 
pointed at intelligible, I would have beſtowed a 
page or two on the meaning of the word Evil; af- 


ter that 1 would have taught them, that every de- 


fect, every want was an evil; that on the multipli- 
City of thoſe wants depended all thoſe mutual ſervi- 
ces Which the individual members of a ſociety pay to 
each other; and that conſequently, the greater va- 
ety there was of wants, the larger number of in- 
dividuals might find their private intereſt in labour- 
ing for the good of others; and united together, 
ceompoſe one body. Is there a trade or handicraft 
but what ſupplies us with ſomething we wanted? 
This want certainly, before it was ſupplied, was an 
evil, which hat trade or handicraft was to remedy, 
and without which it could never have been thotight 
of, Is there an art or ſcience that was not invented 
to mend ſome defect? Had this latter not exiſted, 
there could have been no occafion for the former to 
remove it. I fay, p. 337, The excellency of hu- 
man thought and contrivance has been, and is yet 
no where more conſpicuous. thaw in the variety of 
tools and inſirument» of workmen and artißcers, and 
the multiplicity. of engines, that were all invented, 
either to afſiſt the weakneſs of man, to correct his 
many imperſedions,. to gratify bis lazineſs, or ob- 
viate his impatience.. Several foregoing pages run 
in the fame ſtrain: but what relation has all this to 
veligion or infidelity, more than it has to navigation, or 
ie peate in thenBorthk fo he 
the many hands that are employed to ſupply 
our natural wants, that are really ſuch, as hunger, 
thirſt, and nakedneſs, are ineonſiderable to the vaſt 


numbers that are all innocently gratifying the depra- 


vity of our corrupt nature; I mean the induſtrious, 
ws get a livelihood by their honeſt labour, to which 
the vain and voluptuous mult be beholden for all 
their tools and implements of cafe and "_— The 
os ors 


— 
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ort-/o heed valgar, in the chain of cauſes, 'feldores 
2 fie farther than one link ; but thoſe who can en- 
large their view, and will give themſelves leifure 
of gazing on the proſpect of concatenated events, 
may in a hundred places fee Good ſpring up and pul 
lulate from Evil, 4s nden as er do 1 


he anne found p. 63, in the remark 
Foy aaa that rag a 
5 ve 41 n 319. 
Tb wog of all the multizade : e 
Did fomething for the cammon ga 
Where in many inſtances may be amply diſcovered, 
How unſearchable providence daily orders the conr- 
forts of the laborious, and even the deliverances of 
the oppreſſed, ſecretly to come: forth not only from 
the vices-of the luxurious, but hkewiſc the crimes of 
2 flagitious and moſt abandoned. 
Nen of candour and ca — teſt 
1 5 that in the paſſage cenſured, there is no mean- 
7 ing hid or expreſſed that is not altogether contained in | 
the following words: Man is a neceſſitous. creature 
on innumerable-accounts, and yet from thoſe very 
neceſſities. and nothing elſe, ariſe all trades and 
- emplayments. But it is ridiculous for men eo cds 
with bool above their ſphere. 2 | 
The FazrE or THE"Baes: uns  defigred for 
| the entertainment of people of knowledge and edu- 
cation, when they have an idle hour: which they 
know not how: to ſpend better: It is a book of fe- 
vere and exalted morality; that contains à ſtrict teſt 
of virtue, . an-infallible touchſtone to diſtinguiſſi the 
real from the counterfeited/ and ſhews many acti- 
- ons to be faulty that are paumed upon the world 
for good ones: it deſcribes the nature and 
toms of human paſſions, detects their force and diſ- 
guiſes; and traces ſelf-love'in its darkeſt receſſess 
I might ſafely add, beyond any other ſyſtem of E 
wies: dhe whole. is a rhapſody ad of order. or 


— method, 
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method, but no part of it has any thing ia it thar 
ir ſoure ot pendantick ; the ſtyle I confeſs is very un- 
equal, ſometimes very high and rhetorical, 1 
times very low, and even very trivial: ſuch as it is, 
Fam fatisfied that it has diverted perſons of great 
probity and virtue, and unqueſtionable good ſenſe; 
and I am in no fear that it will ever ceaſe to do ſo 
whilft it is read by ſuch. Whoever has ſeen the 
violent charge againſt-this book, will: pardon me for 
ſaying more in commendation of it, than a man not 
labouring under the ſamt neceſſity would do of his 
own —.— any other oecaſion. 
be encomiums upon ſtews ed af ber 
pPreſentment are no where. in the book. What might 
232 handle to this charge, mult be a political diſ- 
1 uon concerning the beſt method to guard and 
"preſerve women of /honour and virtue from the in- 
ſults of diſſolute men, whoſe paſſions are oſten un- 
governable : 2 in this there is a dilemma between 
two evils, which it is impracticable to ſſiun both, ib 
I have. treated it wich the utmoſt caution, and begin 
thus: I am far from encouraging vice, and ſhould 
think it.amunſpeakable . clicity forra tate, if the fin 
12 ofs: could. be utter baniſbed from iti 
aut Tam afraid. it is impaſible. I give my reaſons 
why I think it ſo; and {peaking-occafionally of the 
muſic - honſes at "Amſterdam, I give à ſhort ac- 
count of them, than which nothing can be more 
harmleſs; and I 2 to all impartial judges, whe-- 
ther what I have ſaid of them is not ten times more 
to give men (even the toluptuous of any 
caſte). 2 diſguſt and averſion againſt them, than it is 
do raiſe any criminal deſite. I am ſorry the grand- 
| 175 ury ſhould-conceive. that I publiſked this with a de · 
gh to debauch the nation without conſidering that, 
in the firſt place, there is nota. ſentence nor a ſyl- 
lable that can either offend the chaſteſt ear, or ſul- 
1y the imagination of the moſt vicious; or in the 
ze that the matter * is manifeſtly 
Wy | addreſſed | 


- 
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addreſſed to magiſtrates and politicians, or at leaſt 
the more ſerious and thinking part of mankind: 
whereas a general corruption of mannets as to lewd- 
neſs, to be produced by reading, can only be ap- 
prehended from obſcenities eaſily purchaſed, and ever 
way adapted to the taſtes and capacities of the heedle 
multitude and unexperienced youth of both ſexes : 
but that the performance; ſo outragiouſſy exclaimed 
againſt, was never calculated. for either of theſe 
clafſes of people, is ſelf-evident from every. circume - 
ance. The beginning of the proſe is altogether 
philoſophical, and hardly intelligible to any that have 
not been uſed to matters of {x tion 3 and the 
running title of it s-ſo-far ſrom being ſpeeious or 
inviting, that without having read the bock itſelf, 
no body knows what to make of it, whilſt at the 
ſame time the price is ſive ſhillings. F rom. all which: - 
it is plain, that if the book contains any dangerous 
tenets, I have not been very ſolicitous. to ſcatter 
them among the people. I have not ſaid a word to 
pleaſe or engage them, and r compliment 
I have made them has been, Apage vulgut. But 
as nothing (I ſay, p. 199) would more clrarly de- 
monſtrate the falftty of my notiont than that the ge- 
nerality of the people ſhould fall in with dem; jo 1 
don't expect the approbation of" the multitude. 1 
write net to many, nor ſeel for any ewelhwiſh» 
ers, but among the few. that can think abſtractiy, 
and have their minds elevated above the vulgar. Ot 
this I have made no ill uſe, and ever preſerved fuck 
a.tender- regard to the public, that when I have 
advanced any uncommon ſentiments, I have uſed 
all the precautions imaginable, chat they might 
net. be hurtful to weak minds that might caſually 
dip into the book. When (ag. 197.) I owned, 
That it was my ſentiment tbat no ſociety could be 
Pos into a rich and mighty kingdom, or ſo raiſed 
fubfeſt in their wealth and power for: any conſider· 
able time, without the vices of man, J had premiſed, 
e 5 what 
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what was true, That I had never ſald or imagined, 
mut man could not be virtuous as well in a rich 
and migliiy lingdom, as in the-moſt pitiſul com- 
Tmonwealth : Which caution a man ferupu- 
us than myſelf might have thought ſuperfluous, 
when he had already explained himſelf on that head 
in the very ſame paragraph, which begins thus: 7 
lay down as a firſt principle, that in all ſocietier, 
great or ſmall, it is the duty of every member of it 
70 be good; that virtut ought to be encouraged, vice 
difcountenanced, the laws obeyed, and the tranſpreſ- 
contradicts this doctrine, and I defy my enemies to 
diſprove what I have advanced, p. 199, that / / 
_ Have ſhewn the way to worldly greatneſs, I have al- 
"ways without heſitation, preferr d the rond that lead. 
to virtue. No man ever took more pains not to be 
miſconſtraed than myſelf: mind p. 199. ben I 
g ſay that" ſocieties cannot be raiſed to wealth and 
power, and the top of earthly glory, without vices ;; 
uon t think that by jo jaying 1 bid men be vicious, 
any more than I bid them be quarrel/ome'or cove- 
tous, when I affirm, that the profefion of the law 
could not be maintained in-/ueh numbers and ſplen- 
Amur, if there was not abundance of tos ſelfiſh and 
litigiout people. A caution of the ſame nature I had 
already given towards the end of the preface, on 
account of a palpable evil inſeparable from the feli- 
city of London, To ſearch into the real cauſes of 
things imports no ill deſign, nor has any tendency 
to do harm. A man may write on poiſons, and be 
an excellent phyſician,” Page 335, 1 fay, No man 
needs to guard himſelf againſt bleſſings,” but calani- 
tier require handi to avert them. - And p. 336, It 
ii the extremities beat and cold, the incounſtan- 
ey and badneſt of ſeaſons,” the violence and uncer- 
tainty of "winds, the vaſt power and treachery of 
water, the rage and untractableneſi of fire, and the 
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Nabboruneſi and fterility of the earth, that rack our 
invention, how we ſhall either avoid the miſchiefs 
they produce, or correct the malignity of them, 
and turn their ſeveral forces to our oο advantage 
a thoufand different ways. Whillt a man is enquir- 
ing into the occupations of vaſt multitudes, I cannot- 
ſee why he may not fay all this and 'much more, 
without being accuſed of depreciating and ſpeaking 
lightly of the gifts and munificence of heaven; 
when at the ſame time he demonſtrates, that with- 
out rain and ſunſhine this globe would not be habi- 
table to creatures like ourſelves. - It is an out-of- 
the-way ſabje, and I would never quarrel with the 
man who ſhould tell me that it might as well have 
been let alone: yet Talways thought it would pleaſe 
men of any tolerable taſte, and not be eaſily loſt, _ 
My vanity I could never conquer, ſo well as I 
could wiſh; and I am too proud to commit crimes ; 
and as to the main ſcope, the intent of the book, I 
mean the view it was wrote with, I proteſt that it 
has been with the utmoſt ſincerity, what I have de- 
clared of it in the preface, where at the bottom of 
the fourth page you will find theſe words: JF you. 
ask me, why ] have done all this, cui bono? and 
what good theſe notions will produce? truly, be- 
Ades the reader's diverſion, I believe none at all; 
but if I was ask'd, what naturally ought to be ex- 
fected from them? I would anſwer, that in the 
firſt place the people who continually find fault with 
others, by reading them would be taught to look at 
home, and examining their own conſciences, be 
made aſhamed of always railing at what they are 


more or leſs guilty of themſelves; and that in the © 


next, thoſe who are ſo fond of the eaſe and comforts 
of a great and flouriſhing nation, would learn more 
patiently to ſubmit to _ inconvenienciesr, which 
no government upon earth can remedy, when they 
ſhould fee the impoſſibility of enjoying any great ſhare 
of the firſt, without partaking likewiſe of the latter. 
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The firſt impreſſion of the Fa BIE or Tut Bres, 
which came out in 1714, was never carpt at, or 
publickly taken notice of; and all the reaſon I can 
think on, why the ſecond edition ſhould be fo un- 
mercifully treated, tho it has ſo many precautions 
which the former wanted, is an eſſay on charity and 
cCharity-ſchools, which is added to what was printed 
before. I eonfeſs that · it is my ſentiment, that all 
hard and dirty work ought in a well- govern'd nation 
to be the lot and portion of the poor, and that to 
divert their children from uſeful- labour till they are 
fourteen or fifteen years old, is a wrong method to 
qualify them for it when they are grown up. I 
have given ſeveral reaſons for my opinion in that eſ- 
ſay, to which I refer all impartial men of under- 
ſtanding, aſſuring them that they will not meet with 
ſuch monſtrous impiety in it as is reported. What 
an advocate I have been for libertiniſm . and. immo- 
rality, and what an enemy to all inſtructiont ef 
youth in ibe Chriſtian faith, may be collected from 
the pains I have taken on education for above ſeven 
pages together: and afterwards again, page 276, 
where ſpeakiog of the inſtructions the children of 
the poor might receive at church; rom which, I 
ſay, or ſome other place of worſhip, I would not 
have the meaneſt of a pariſh that is able to auali to 
it, be abſent on Sundays, I have theſe words, It is 
the ſabbath, the moſt uſeful day in ſeven, that is ſet 
apart for divine ſervice and religious exerciſe, as 
well as reſting from bodily labour ; and it is a duty 
incumbent on all magiſtrates to take a partieular 
care of that day. The poor more eſpecially, and 
their children, ſhould be made to go to church on it, 
bath in the fore and afternoon, becauſe they have no 
time on any other, © By precept and example they 
ought to be encouraged to it from their very infan- 
cy : the wilſul neglect of it ought to be counted 
ſcandalous ; and if downright compulſion to what 1 
urge might ſeem doo harſh and perhaps * | 
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| Be, all diverſions at leaf? ought Arictly to be probs 

| bited, and the poor hindred from every amuſement 
: abroad, that might allure or draw them from it. 


If the arguments I have made uſe of are not convine · 
ing, I deſire they may be refuted, and I will ac- 
i knowledge it as a favour in any one that ſhall con- 
vince me of my error, without ill language, by 
3 ſhewing me wherein I have been miſtaken: but ca- 
lumny, it ſeems, is the ſhorteſt way of confuting an 
adverſary, when men are touched in a ſenſible part. 
Vaſt ſums are gathered for theſe charity ſchools, and 
J underſtand human nature too well to imagine, that 
the ſharers of the money ſhould hear them ſpoke a- 
gainſt with any patience, I foreſaw therefore the 
uſage I was to receive; and having repeated the 
acer cant that is made for charity-ſchools, I told 
my readers, page 236, This is the general cry, 
and he that fpeaks the leafl word againſt it, is an 
 encharitable, hard-hearted and inhuman, if not a 
evicked, prophane and atheiſtical abretcb. For this 
-reaſon it cannot be thought, that it was a great. ſur- 
rize to me, when in that extraordinary letter to 
Ford C. 1 ſaw myſelf call'd profigate author, the 
publication of my tenets an open and avowed pro- 
poſal to extirpate the Chriſtian faith and all virtue, 
and what I had done /o flunning, ſo ſhocking, ſo 
rightful, fo flagrant an enormity, that it cry'd for 
the vengeance of heaven. This is no more than 
what I have always expected from the enemies to 
truth and fair dealing, and I ſhall retort nothing on 
the angry author of that letter, who endeavours to 
expoie me to the public fury, I pity him, and have 
charity enough to believe that he has been impoſed 
upon himſelf, by truſting to fame and the hearſay - 
of others,; for no man in his wits can imagine that 
he ſhould have read one quarter part of my book, 
and write as he does, 5 | 
I am ſorry if the words private vices public be- 
nefitr, have ever given any offence to a well-meaning 
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man. The myſtery of them is ſoon unfolded when 
once they are rightly underſtood; but no — 
ſincerity will queſtion the innocence of them, that 
has read the laſt paragraph, where I take my leave: 
of the reader, and conclude with repeating the ſcem- 
ing paradox, the ſubſtance of which is advanced. 
in the title page; that private vices, by the dextrous. 
management of -a ſkilful: politician, may be turned 
into public benefits. Theſe. are the laſt words. of 
the book, printed in the ſame large character with, 
dhe reſt, But I ſet aſide all what I have ſaid in my 
vindication; and if in the whole book call'd Tux 
FABLE OF "THE BzESs, and preſented. by the 
 grand-jury of Middleſex to the judges of the king's 
bench, there is to be found the-leaſt title of blaſphe- 
my or prophaneneſs, or any thing tending to immo- 
Hkality or the corruption of manners, I defire it may 
be publiſh'd; and if this be done without invetive, | 
perſonal reflections, or ſetting the. mob upon me, 
things I neyer deſign to anſwer, I will not only re- 
cant, but likewiſe beg pardon of. the offended pu- 
blic in the moſt ſolemn manner; and (if the hang= 
man might be ante 209; og for the office) burn 
the book myſelf at any reaſonable time and place my 
adverſaries ſhall be pleaſed to appoint. 
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